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"  And  one  thing  I  saw  very  clearly,  and  that 
was  that  not  only  I  had  suffered  .  .  .  /  realised 
(hat  many  women  had  suffered,  and  many  more 
would  suffer,  while  they  blindly  obeyed  the 
Church's  mandate  of  Silence.  I  thought  of  all 
the  young  innocent  girls  with  their  white  young 
souls  and  their  white  ideals  .  .  .  I  thought  of 
my  own  little  sisters  who  might  one  day  be 
exposed  to  the  same  temptation.  .  .  .  I  thought 
of  other  people's  sisters.  I  felt  that  God  called 
me  out  of  my  dim  world  of  grief  and  suffering 
into  the  world  of  action,  that  by  my  testimony, 
by  my  breaking  of  silence,  much  might  be  done." 

"  And  that  was  why  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  was  why,"  she  answered,  and  now  her 
lips  were  set  in  steady  purpose. 

She  looked  down  at  the  little  children,  laughing 
out  of  the  silver  photo-frame. 

"  Once,"  she  said  in  a  strange  voice,  "  once, 
I,  too,  was  a  child  like  that." 
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SONS    OF    ISCARIOT 


CHAPTER     I. 

THE   HAYLANDS. 

TO  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  one  must  go 
back  five  years,  to  a  hot  summer's  day  when  a 
man  driving  a  buggy  and  pair  of  horses  turned 
down  the  long  road  that,  winding  by  the  hills,  drops 
leisurely  down  to  the  old  ramshackle  township  of 
Pine  Valley.  As  he  drove  he  looked  about  him  with 
more  of  resentment  than  curiosity. 

"  Three  years,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Three  years 
in  an  out-of-the-way  country  place.  Nearly  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  city." 

The  sun  streamed  down  on  the  road,  and  on 
the  steaming  horses.  The  heat  of  a  hot  summer  day 
of  the  North  penetrated  through  the  leather  hood  of 
the  buggy. 

"  Three  years,"  he  said  again,  wiping  the  perspir- 
ation from  his  face  as  he  came  towards  the  township, 
lying  in  a  valley  betwen  the  hills.  He  looked  towards 
the  clustering  houses,  the  ragged  trees  that  lined 
the  main  street,  the  white  of  a  bridge  flashing  in 
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the  sunshine  and  the  line  of  trees  that  denoted  a 
river  flowing  through  the  township. 

One  of  the  horses  had  turned  lame,  and  the  man, 
after  a  cursory  examination  of  the  hoof,  drove  more 
slowly.  As  he  turned  into  the  main  street  of  the 
township,  almost  deserted  at  this  hour,  he  bent 
out  from  under  the  hood  looking  out  for  a 
farrier's  shop. 

Ahead,  where  the  road  curved  abruptly,  dipping  a 
a  little,  he  -saw  squat  red-brick  chimneys  belching 
forth  black  smoke  and  shivering  sparks  ;  and  as  he 
drove  towards  it,  the  horses  walking  now,  he  said 
again  with  the  same  note  of  indescribable  bitterness 
and  disappointment : 

"  Three  years  !  " 

And  at  that  same  moment,  in  a  long,  low-built 
room,  a  young  girl  closed  down  the  lid  of  an  old 
piano  and  gathered  up  her  music,  placing  it  in  the 
old-fashioned  rack  of  fretted  wood  and  faded  crimson 
silk. 

The  haunting  cadences  of  melody  seemed  yet 
to  linger  in  the  cool,  low-built  room. 

The  girl  walked  to  a  long,  quaint  window  that 
looked  out  on  a  strip  of  garden  enclosed  by  a  galvan- 
ised iron  fence,  and  began  fitting  words  of  her  own 
softly  to  the  melody.  From  near-by  came  the 
clanking  of  hammers  upon  an  anvil,  the  clinking 
of  iron. 

"  Deirdrie,"  said  a  voice  in  sharp  interrogation. 

Mrs.  Hay  land,  flushed  and  annoyed,  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  music-room. 
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"  Deirdrie  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  and  nearly  five 
o'clock.  I  can't  think  how  you  can  waste  your  time 
so.  The  men's  tea  hasn't  gone  in  and  there's 
messages  that " 

"  I  thought  Eileen  was  helping." 

The  girl  followed  her  mother's  volubly  protesting 
and  portly  figure  rather  wearily  into  the  big  kitchen 
at  the  rear  of  the  house — the  kitchen,  which  was 
the  hub  around  which  the  household  revolved  ;  it 
was  whitewashed  and  high,  with  salted  bacon  and 
dried  parsley  and  mint  hanging  from  the  rafters 
overhead. 

The  pleasant  smell  of  newly-baked  bread  pervaded 
the  room,  and  on  a  side  table  near  the  stove  were 
trays  covered  with  scones  and  tea-cakes. 

"  Eileen  has  gone  to  the  tennis -cnatch,"  said  Mrs. 
Hayland  definitely.  "  I  can't  think  how  you  can  be 
content  to  waste  your  time  at  that  old  piano.  It  isn't 
as  if  you  were  practising  at  all,  either." 

The  girl  opened  her  lips  as  if  to  speak,  then 
thought  better  of  it.  Mrs.  Hayland  had  no  belief 
in  her  daughter's  composition. 

On  the  white  scrubbed  central  table,  long  and 
narrow  as  a  bench,  was  spread  a  spotless  cloth  with 
a  dozen  or  more  enamel  cups  and  pannikins,  and 
a  huge  teapot  keeping  guard  over  piles  of  cakes  and 
scones  and  freshly-cut  bread  and  butter.  The 
kitchen  opened  on  to  a  wide  verandah  roofed  with 
corrugated  iron.  Though  it  was  summer  the  fire 
in  the  range  crackled  and  glowed,  and  added  to  the 
heat  that  drifted  in  from  the  day  outside. 
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Not  that  it  mattered  to  Hayland's  men.  At  the 
first  summons  of  the  cowbell  that  hung  from  the  back 
verandah,  and  did  service  as  a  gong,  they  downed 
tools  noisily  and  good-humouredly  enough  out  in 
Hayland's  smithy  across  the  strip  of  land  that 
separated  it  from  the  house.  There  was  the  splash- 
ing sound  of  water,  a  struggling  for  possession  of 
roller-towels  about  the  wash  basins,  and  then  the 
men  filed  into  the  kitchen  and  found  places  at  the 
long  table. 

From  outside  in  the  shop  beyond  the  garden  still 
came  the  clanging  of  a  sledge-hammer  and  the 
steady  roar  of  the  fire-bellows.  Through  the  wide, 
low  chimneys  of  the  smithy  flame  showed,  and  a 
shower  of  sparks  glowing  for  a  moment  then 
blackening  and  dying  as  they  flew  upwards. 
Deirdrie,  slim  and  tall,  a  little  pale  as  if  the 
heat  tried  her,  waited  on  the  men,  while  Mrs. 
Hayland,  in  her  white  apron,  bustled  busily  to 
and  fro. 

The  men  joked  among  themselves  as  they  ate  and 
drank  thirstily,  and  stole  a  glance  now  and  again 
at  the  master's  daughter ;  but  Deirdrie  Hayland, 
for  all  her  frankness  of  smile  and  manner,  seemed 
neither  to  hear  nor  heed.  She  seemed  far  away 
and  remote,  as  she  waited  upon  them. 

Walter  Hayland  and  his  son  came  in  when  the  men 
had  departed,  and  the  family  group  sat  down 
together. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  have  any  tea,  Deirdrie  ?  " 
her  father  asked. 
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He  was  a  tall  man,  very  striking  in  appearance, 
and  carried  himself  well ;  he  had  a  kindly  voice, 
and  his  humour  and  good  nature  were  known  for 
many  long  miles  beyond  Kisley  Woods. 

"  I  have  some  messages  to  do,  dad.  It's  too  hot 
for  tea,  anyway."  She  filled  the  cup  for  her  father 
which  he  held  out,  and  sat  down  for  a  moment  by 
the  open  window.  The  wind  stirred  her  beautiful 
hair. 

"  The  heat  makes  me  so  tired,"  she  said  after  a 
while.  She  was  looking  out  of  the  open  door  at  the 
sun-baked  strip  of  garden  where  a  stray  chicken 
scratched  industriously  amid  a  dusty  heap  of  dead 
geraniums  ;  a  clump  of  faded  bamboo  rustled 
noisily,  and  swayed  against  the  shining  galvanised 
iron  of  the  sloping  roofs.  "  All  the  flowers 
are  dying,"  she  added,  with  a  little  catch  in 
her  breath. 

The  tiny  garden  hedged  in  by  her  father's  shops, 
had  meant  a  great  deal  to  her.  She  had  fought 
for  its  existence  against  the  disheartening,  ever- 
encroaching  enemies  of  soot  and  dust  in  this 
particular  district,  and  the  heat  of  an  Australian 
summer,  and  watched  the  first  tender  shoots  of 
green  stirring  out  of  the  moist  earth,  the  first  bud 
break  into  blossom.  Something  seemed  to  glow  and 
expand  in  her  heart  with  each  fragile  flower.  Then 
the  summer  came,  as  it  always  came  to  Pine 
Valley,  and  its  searing  breath,  passing  over  the 
land,  burning  the  grass  brown,  killed  also  a  girl's 
tiny  garden. 
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"They  always  do  die  in  the  summer,"  said  Mrs. 
Hayland,  who  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  to  say 
the  least.  "  I've  always  told  you  that  it  was  useless 
trying  to  make  anything  grow  around  the  shops. 
The  smoke  and  dust  come  into  the  house,"  she  added, 
with  the  fretful  impatience  of  a  careful  housewife, 
"  and  absolutely  ruin  everything." 

Hayland  and  his  son,  who  were  used  to  these 
remarks  about  the  smoke  and  soot,  said  nothing. 
Probably  with  the  deafness  of  anticipation,  they  never 
even  heard.  It  was  certainly  wiser,  when  Mrs. 
Hayland  was  in  an  argumentative  mood,  not  to  hear. 

"  I  wish  we  could  live  somewhere  else,"  said 
Deirdrie  slowly.  She  was  watching  the  gaunt  chicken 
wearily.  "  In  some  house  with  a  big  garden  all 
round.  That  old  house  by  the  river  is  for  sale  cheap, 
if  we  could  only  buy  that." 

"  Yes,  if  we  only  could,"  returned  Mrs.  Hayland 
with  sarcasm.  "  We  live  here  because  we  can't  afford 
to  live  anywhere  else.  A  garden  doesn't  bring  one  a 
living." 

"  If  Eileen  weren't  paying  such  heavy  fees  at  the 
Convent,  we  could  take  the  River  House,"  Deirdrie 
said  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  A  flush  of  rebellion 
was  in  her  pale  cheeks.  Her  eyes,  very  blue  and  dark, 
thickly  lashed,  had  a  dimness  in  them  as  if  tears  were 
near.  Her  voice  broke  a  little,  and  all  at  once  she 
broke  forth  into  passionate  speech. 

"  I  hate  living  here,  in  the  soot  and  the  dust, 
where  never  a  green  thing  lives.  It  chokes  one's 
spirit  as  well.  For  the  sake  of  economy,  for  the  sake 
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of  Eileen's  heavy  fees,  and  the  hundreds  of  pounds 
that  must  be  hoarded  up  for  Alec  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood, the  rest  of  the  family  have  to  scrimp  and  save 
and  do  without  things.  It  isn't  fair.  It  isn't 
fair." 

She  broke  suddenly  into  stifled  sobs. 

"  You  had  better  go  to  your  room  at  once," 
snapped  Mrs.  Hayland  with  white  lips,  that  were  set 
in  a  firm  line.  She  liked  no  allusions  to  the  amount 
of  money  spent  in  the  direction  of  her  favourite 
children. 

"Now,  now,  Deirdrie,"  said  Walter  Hayland 
plainly  distressed.  He  rose  and  made  for  the  shop. 
He  hated  scenes.  He  thought,  with  a  sense  of  resent- 
ment, that  surely  Deirdrie  was  old  enough  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Hayland  made  enough  without  any  one  else 
helping.  Jim  Hayland,  the  younger  son,  for  once 
did  not  follow  hurriedly  in  his  wake. 

The  boy  had  risen,  and  was  staring  down  at  his 
sister's  bowed  head.  The  sun  pouring  in  through  the 
door,  fell  on  the  gold  curls  that  clustered  at  the  nape 
of  her  neck.  He  had  never  seen  Deirdrie  break  down 
like  this — Deirdrie,  the  elder  sister  who  was  always, 
apparently,  content  to  take  things  as  they  came. 
The  flame  of  rebellion  flamed  up  in  him  also. 

"  It's  quite  true,"  he  said  doggedly.  "  We  ought 
to  have  an  equal  chance.  As  Deirdrie  says,  it  isn't 
fair.  It's  not  playing  the  game,  mother.  You're 
bringing  up  Alec  as  a  gentleman  and  Eileen  as  a 
lady,  and  I — what  am  I  to  be  ?  A  blacksmith's 
improver  ?  Is  that  to  be  my  life  ?  No !  "  His  young 
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fist  clenched  and  struck  the  table  with  such  force 
that  the  cups  rattled  violently. 

"  How  dare  either  of  you  speak  like  that  ?  " 
Mrs.  Hay  land  cried,  her  lips  white  with  anger.  She 
rose  furiously  and  pushed  him  out  of  the  room.  She 
was  a  strong  woman  at  any  time,  and  anger  in  no 
way  lessened  her  strength. 

"  How  dare  you  question  what  I  do  or  what  I 
think  best  ?  "  she  said  passionately.  "  Nice  language 
from  a  boy  to  his  mother  !  Haven't  I  given  you  all  a 
good  education,  every  one  of  you  ?  Eileen  and  Alec 
are  not  getting  any  more  than  any  of  you — 

It  was  manifestly  an  untruth,  and  she  knew  it. 
Before  the  look  in  her  son's  eyes,  Mrs.  Hay  land  broke 
down  impotently. 

"  It's  all  Deirdrie's  fault,"  she  declared,  weeping 
copiously.  "  There's  not  another  girl  like  her  in  the 
whole  of  Pine  Valley,  with  her  strange  ways  and  weird 
ideas.  Thinking  and  writing  rubbish,  and  talking  of 
flowers  as  if  they  were  human  beings.  The  River 
House,  indeed  !  What  would  Deirdrie  be  doing,  but 
staring  at  the  water  and  writing  rubbish  about  it,  I 
ask  you  ?  " 

The  shot  told.  The  girl  went  quite  white,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  The  boy,  hesitating  a 
moment,  strode  across  the  verandah  and  the  smithy 
door  banged  behind  him. 

Mrs.  Hayland  had  won  again.  She  ruled  her 
husband  and  her  children  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Rebellion  she  never  allowed .  That  it  had  smouldered 
in  Deirdrie  always,  she  had  been  dimly  aware,  but 
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that  any  'of  her  children,  or  her  husband,  should 
openly  question  her  authority  she  had  never  believed 
possible. 

To  the  little  room  that  was  hers  alone,  with  the 
quaint  skylight  overhead,  and  the  chintz  curtains, 
Deirdrie  went,  still  sobbing. 

It  was  unlike  Deirdrie  Hayland  to  break  down 
in  front  of  her  mother.  Years  of  repression 
had  taught  her  to  hide  all  traces  of  emotion,  but 
at  eighteen,  after  all,  one  is  very  young.  Deirdrie 
Hayland  was  very  young,  in  many  ways,  for 
her  years. 

When  six  o'clock  sounded  in  Hayland's  house  at 
Pine  Valley  it  always  shut  down  the  day  definitely 
and  firmly  as  far  as  the  Hayland  children  were  con- 
cerned. After  that  hour  it  was  a  rule  that  none  of 
them  were  allowed  out  of  doors,  except  on  such 
occasions  as  a  Church  festival. 

Mrs.  Hayland  believed  that  "  Mass  in  the  morning 
was  quite  enough  if  or  any  young  girl  or  boy."  She 
disapproved  of  Vespers  or  Benediction  because  it 
took  young  people  from  their  homes  in  the  evening  ; 
Julia  Hayland  was  wont  to  say  that  though  God 
was  in  the  Church,  the  Devil  always  lurked  not  far 
from  the  gate. 

In  the  parlance  of  Pine  Valley  the  Hayland  girls 
had  never  "  walked  out  "  with  any  one,  and  the  male 
element  cast  admiring  glances  in  that  direction  in 
vain  ;  for  the  "  Hayland  girls  "  were  certainly  to 
be  numbered  among  the  local  beauties  of  Pine  Valley 
district,  if  indeed  they  did  not  lead  them. 
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Deirdrie,  aged  eighteen,  washing  her  face  and 
brushing  her  hair  in  her  tiny  room,  was  mentally 
taking  a  resume  of  her  life. 

It  began  as  it  would  probably  end  in  Pine  Valley, 
that  out-of-the-way  country  town  that  laid  no  claim 
to  fame,  except  in  its  autumn,  winter  and  spring 
scenery,  and  in  the  quality  of  its  wheat  and  butter- 
making.  Summer  came  over  the  land  heralded  by 
clouds  of  red  dust  and  rainless  days,  and  shrivelled 
nearly  all  the  scenic  beauty  Pine  Valley  possessed. 
Even  the  winding  river  ran  sluggishly  and  slowly, 
and  showed  heaps  of  golden,  sun-baked  sand  amid 
the  black  rocks  of  its  bed. 

Yet  the  girl  passionately  loved  Pine  Valley, 
in  spite  of  its  limitations ;  but  then  when  the 
girl  loved  anything  it  was  always  passionately. 
There  were  no  half  measures  in  the  Hayland 
nature. 

In  the  close,  hot  room,  striving  now  to  eliminate 
the  redness  of  her  eyes,  the  girl  walked  in  thought 
along  the  road  of  her  life,  went  back  to  its 
beginning. 

She  had  been  a  quaint  little  thing  as  a  small  child, 
with  strange  ideas  that  other  folk  in  Pine  Valley 
could  never  understand,  about  inanimate  things  such 
as  trees  and  the  river  and  sheaths  of  green  grass 
bursting  through  the  earth.  She  had  never  played 
much  like  other  children. 

Clasping  a  doll  very  tightly,  she  could  be  found 
sitting  quietly  on  the  grass,  gazing  ecstatically  at 
such  ordinary  things  as  sunsets,  or  breaking  into 
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childish,  but  also  quite  unnecessary,  rapture  over  a 
flower  in  bloom. 

Folk  in  Pine  Valley  had  no  time  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  They  could  not  understand  it  and  had  no 
patience  with  it. 

Bustling  Mrs.  Hayland  would  tell  you  with  a 
sigh  that  Deirdrie  wasted  the  Lord's  time  in 
many  ways. 

She  was  always  shutting  herself  up  in  the  music - 
room  and  playing  wild,  weird  things  on  the  old  piano, 
to  the  despair  of  her  music-teachers  and  the  open 
scorn  of  Eileen,  the  younger  sister.  For  Eileen, 
as  her  mother  would  proudly  tell  you,  played  nice 
pieces  that  won  prizes,  usually  in  an  adjacent  city, 
when  the  London  Elite  Musical  Society  held  exami- 
nations, and  Eileen  held  her  wrists  at  just  the  right 
angle,  and  could  play  with  her  head  and  shoulders 
moving  from  side  to  side  just  like  any  self-respecting 
professional.  Her  last  prize  had  been  for  a  rendering 
of  the  Moonlight  Sonata. 

Deirdrie  Hayland  played  the  Moonlight  Sonata 
too,  in  the  dim,  cool  silences  of  the  music-room,  when 
she  thought  no  one  was  listening.  It  must  be 
admitted  she  played  it  very  differently  from  Eileen, 
who  once,  overhearing  her,  had  said  definitely  that 
the  London  Elite  Musical  Society  would  never 
have  recognised  it.  Beethoven,  whose  Sonata 
it  was,  would  perhaps  have  known  it,  but  then 
Beethoven,  were  he  to  come  to  life,  would  not 
aspire  to  know  as  much  as  modern  professors  of 
Musical  Societies, 
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Deirdrie  Hay  land,  at  seventeen,  was  in  reality  no 
older  than  Deirdrie  Hayland  at  six,  who  played  with 
her  dolls  and  dreamed  strange  thoughts  about  such 
ordinary  trifles  as  trees,  birds,  flowers,  and  the  sunset 
on  the  river. 

The  twelve  years  between  had  just  been  a  succes- 
sion of  days,  very  much  like  the  revolving  chain 
attached  to  one  of  the  machines  in  her  father's  shops  ; 
the  chain  was  all  in  small  sections,  linked  together, 
the  links  went  on,  slipped  in  and  out,  all  alike,  so 
that  one  never  knew  when  one  revolution  of  the 
wheel  ended  and  the  other  began. 

In  life  at  Pine  Valley  the  days  were  like  that  chain, 
essential  sections  of  the  years,  just  as  the  chain  was 
composed  of  essential  sections  that  made  up  the 
whole.  Somebody  worked  the  machine  in  the  shop, 
and  somebody  who  was  known  as  God  worked  the 
machine  of  Life. 

Deirdrie  rose  early  in  the  wake  of  a  bustling  mother 
who  had  no  use  for  laziness,  and  did  her  simple  duties. 
As  a  tiny  child  she  dried  cups  and  saucers,  carefully 
washing  out  the  tea-cloth  when  she  had  finished, 
and  minded  babies,  and  helped  in  putting  on 
and  taking  off  the  small  accessories  of  the  meal- 
table,  and  raced  off  to  school  just  as  the  bell 
was  ringing. 

Mrs.  Hayland  averred  that  a  school  did  not  need 
playgrounds.  One's  own  back  yard,  a  yard  of  about 
two  acres,  was  surely  big  enough  for  a  playground. 
No  neighbours'  children  were  encouraged,  although 
sometimes  they  sneaked  unostentatiously  through  a 
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broken  paling  or  over  the  low  fence,  to  vanish 
mysteriously  at  the  first  sound  of  Mrs.  Hayland's 
voice. 

That  was  life  at  Pine  Valley,  from  one  year  to 
another,  for  one  at  least  of  Master  Hayland's 
daughters.  Eileen,  being  younger  and  having  a 
way  with  her,  had  a  marvellous  faculty  for  evading 
domestic  duties.  She  was  only  in  Pine  Valley  at 
midsummer  and  midwinter  holidays. 

Each  day  then,  in  mosaic  pattern,  when  the  girl 
looked  back,  was  just  a  grey  blur  of  helping  to  set 
tables,  to  clear  them  again,  to  mind  babies  and  run 
messages,  to  practise  with  small  fumbling  fingers 
on  a  piano  that  had  been  ancient  before  she  was  born, 
to  go  to  school  and  not  even  so  much  as  dare  to  play 
with  other  children  on  the  way ;  or,  worst  of  all, 
to  soil  or  tear  one's  pinafore  or  dress.  No  pinafores 
in  Pine  Valley  school  were  ever  as  white  as  the  pina- 
fores of  those  Haylands,  none  so  perfectly  starched 
and  laundered. 

If  ever  the  Hayland  children  did  such  horrifying 
but  fascinating  things  as  climbing  up  trees 
or  deserted  houses,  or  deliberately  dancing  in  a 
mud-puddle,  they  never  came  openly  up  to  the 
kitchen  door  with  the  evidence  of  their  guilt  fresh 
upon  them.  Experience  in  this  respect  had  been  a 
bitter  teacher. 

Instead,  haunted  by  one  unforgettable  memory, 
they  stole  quietly  through  back  paddocks  to  a  con- 
venient but  rather  muddy  dam,  and  endeavoured  to 
wasfr  off  the  stains  of  their  crime.  There  they  strove 
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to  brush  their  hair  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  sticks 
that  the  trees  by  the  dam  freely  shed.  When  the 
method  had  hardly  met  with  the  success  that  its 
sincerity  of  purpose  merited,  the  Hayland  girls, 
using  the  yellow  surface  of  the  dam  as  a  mirror, 
would  give  one  last  lingering  look  and  start 
homewards. 

Eileen  had  always  insisted  on  Deirdrie  going  first, 
because,  to  use  her  argument,  Deirdrie  was  the  elder, 
and  half  way  up  to  the  house  Eileen  would  hide  in 
the  shadow  of  the  iron  tanks  in  the  angle  of  the  old 
shops,  and  listen  for  the  first  clarion  note  of  war. 
The  worst  of  it  was  always  over  by  the  time  Eileen 
arrived. 

When  the  Hayland  girls,  the  two  elder  at  any 
rate,  discarded  pinafores,  they  also  began,  by  very 
necessity,  to  discard  one  other  thing — that  of 
telling  Mrs.  Hayland,  with  their  natural  candour, 
the  thoughts  that  seethed  within  their  active 
brains. 

The  mother's  firm,  but  mistaken  hand,  had 
thrashed  confidences  out  of  them,  and  the 
Haylands  learned  to  spell  repression  with  a  capital 
letter. 

They  learned  also  in  course  of  time,  that  the  world 
outside  the  country  town  of  Pine  Valley  was  a  wicked 
place.  Wicked  was  a  vague  term  one  heard  only  on 
Sundays,  when  the  priest  of  the  parish  spoke  sleepily 
of  the  kind  of  people  who  went  to  Hell.  Some  wicked 
people  it  appeared  also  went  to  a  between  place  called 
Purgatory,  which,  apparently,  wasn't  so  conservative 
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as  Hell,  because  even  good  people  had  to  go  there  as 
well  as  wicked  :  especially  those  people  who  did 
not  give  donations  as  regularly  and  as  largely  as 
they  should,  or  monetarily  support  the  parish  priest 
to  the  extent  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  at  least, 
to  which  he  was  accustomed  since  he  entered  the 
Church.  God  was  a  far-away  Being.  One  only 
heard  of  Him  seldom.  The  priest  seemed  to  have  all 
the  influence  as  regards  Purgatory  and  Hell  and  the 
Beyond.  The  mission  priests  and  the  catechisms 
explained  this  by  stating  that  the  priest  stood  in  the 
place  of  God. 

Next  came  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  the  Queen 
of  Heaven.  Roman  Catholics  were  her  "  clients," 
in  the  parlance  of  the  priesthood.  One  kneeled 
in  front  of  her  shrine,  lighted  candles  to  her  and  said 
long  prayers  to  her,  holding  the  beads  of  the  Holy 
Rosary  the  while. 

Sometimes,  in  response  to  advertisements,  one 
gathered  up  all  the  old  jewellery  as  well  as 
money  and  sent  it  to  her  by  the  medium  of 
an  advertising  priest,  who  guaranteed,  through 
respectable  papers  that  charged  so  much  an  inch 
for  advertisements,  many  things — especially  in 
the  next  world.  The  pity  of  it  was  one  couldn't 
have  at  least  some  measure  of  these  good 
things  in  this  world.  But  the  age  of  miracles 
went  out  with  the  introduction  of  universal 
education. 

To  understand  the  Haylands,  you  must  also  under- 
stand the  Scotchest  of  Scotch  and  the  most  Irish  of 
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Irish  temperaments.  You  must  also  understand  in 
some  degree  at  least  the  atmosphere  created  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion. 

The  Haylands  then  were  a  religious  family,  a 
devoted  Roman  Catholic  family,  who  gave  liberally 
to  the  Church,  had  Masses  for  the  Dead  said  when 
there  was  a  good  harvest  and  money  was  plentiful, 
went  regularly  to  Mass,  and  Communion,  and  wore 
scapulars  and  Agnus  Dei's  fastened  to  tapes  and  worn 
out  of  sight  under  their  clothes.  Eileen  still  believed 
fervently  that  when  one  wore  a  scapular  nothing  evil 
could  come  near  one.  Scapulars  and  rosary-beads 
were  hung  up  on  the  wall  in  each  of  the  eight 
rooms  of  the  house  of  Hayland  next  to  the  tiny 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  the  bowl  of  Holy  Water. 
With  all  these  things,  nothing  evil  could  enter 
that  house. 

Deirdrie  Hayland,  now,  her  fair  hair  held  back 
with  a  dark  ribbon,  blessed  herself  hurriedly  by 
dipping  her  fingers  in  the  bowl  of  Holy  Water  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  her  forehead ; 
then,  more  chastened  and  humble  in  heart  because  of 
the  flood  of  tears  that  had  washed  away  rebellion, 
she  prepared  to  leave  the  room  in  search  of  her 
mother's  forgiveness. 

As  she  passed  into  the  music-room  the  door 
burst  open  suddenly  and  Eileen  Hayland 
danced  in. 

"  Oh,  Cinderella  !  "  she  exclaimed  breathlessly, 
and  began  to  pirouette  noiselessly  round  the  room 
on  tip-toe,  one  hand,  its  fingers  curved,  above  her 
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small  fair  head,  the  other  daintily  lifting  the  silk 
skirts  of  the  flame-coloured  gown  she  wore.  She 
began  to  sing  softly  : 

"  For  I'm  to  be  belie  of  the  ball,  you  know, 
I'm  to  be  belle  of  the  ball." 

Deirdrie  swung  round  and  gave  a  little  gasp,  half 
of  admiration.  She  surveyed  her  younger  sister  in 
astonishment. 

"  Eileen,"  she  said,  and  then,  "  wherever  did  you 
get  that  dress  ?  " 

Eileen's  little  low  laugh  rang  triumphantly,  if 
uneasily. 

"  Where  do  you  think  I  would  get  it,  Goose  ? 
Does  it  look  like  a  Pine  Valley  creation,  bethink 
ye  ?  "  She  twirled  round  slowly  on  tip-toe.  "  Can 
you  see  old  Mary  Regan  turning  out  an  inspiration 
like  this  ?  Can  you  ?  No,  my  dear  !  Miss  Regan 
of  Regan's  would  have  done  what  she  has  done  for 
far  too  many  years  in  the  past.  She  would  have 
presented  me  with  a  grass-green  or  a  sky-blue  or  a 
teeth-on-edge  pink." 

"  She  always  ties  me  up  in  a  Christmas  doll 
effect  of  white  and  pale  blue,"  Deirdrie  admitted 
ruefully. 

"  With  an  unbleached  calico  lining,"  Eileen 
supplemented  scornfully.  "  Oh,  I  know  the  old 
girl's  tastes  !  What  frights,"  she  exclaimed  tragi- 
cally, "  she  has  made  of  us  in  the  past  !  " 

"  Mother  thinks  she  is  wonderful." 
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"  And  cheap,"  added  Eileen,  dryly.  "  Mother  would 
run  a  mile  to  get  a  dress  made  a  few  shillings  cheaper, 
or  to  have  her  rosary  beads  blessed " 

"  Don't,  dearie.  You  know  she  would  give  you 
anything." 

"  Well,  let's  hope  she  will  give  or  forgive  me 
this,"  said  Eileen  enigmatically,  "  and  don't  preach." 
She  turned  herself  before  the  mirror  slowly. 

Deirdrie's  blue  eyes  began  to  dance. 

"  Eileen,  you'll  most  surely  be  belle  of  Pine  Valley 
ball,  without  a  doubt.  But  how  did  you  get  around 
mother  ?  "  She  turned  and  faced  her  sister.  "  And 
my  dress,  what  is  it  like  ?  I  haven't  had  a  new  dress 
for  ages." 

"  Oh,  yours  ! "  said  the  girl  more  slowly.  She 
smiled  more  carelessly.  "  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  wear  your  white  dress.  It  has  just  been  laundered 
for  the  occasion.  I've  seen  it  hanging  over  a  chair 
by  the  kitchen  stove.  There's  a  good  fire  on  so  it 
will  be  well  aired.  My  old  pink  is  there  as  well — 
ugh  !  " 

Her  sister  looked  at  her  with  a  quick,  startled 
expression.  "  Eileen,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
ordered  a  dress  without " 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  !  "  retorted  Eileen  a  little  sullenly. 
She  shook  back  the  fair,  tumbled  curls  that  hung 
about  her  face.  "  I  never  dared  order  two,  Deirdrie, 
of  course." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  Oh,  bother  the 
bills,  anyway  !  "  she  added  petulantly.  "  All  the 
girls  in  the  Convent  ordered  dresses  for  the  season's 
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dances.  Was  I  to  be  left  out  ?  Was  I  to  be  branded 
any  longer  as  a  Reganite  ?  Not  I  !  Don't  look  at  me 
like  that  with  your  big  eyes,  Saint  Deirdrie.  Many 
an  escapade  you've  led,  remember." 

Deirdrie  laughed  lightly  enough.  "I'm  only 
thinking  what  you're  in  for.  You  look  lovely  in 
the  dress." 

Her  voice  was  sincere,  a  little  wistful,  but  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  envy. 

"  Follow  my  leader,"  Eileen  laughed.  She  tip- 
toed over  to  the  overmantel  and  studied  herself  in 
it.  "  How  I'd  like  to  have  my  hair  up,  just  for  to- 
night, Deirdrie.  I  wonder  if  I  dare." 

'  You  peacock."  Deirdrie  laughed  indulgently. 
"  Why,  you're  only  a  baby." 

"  I'm  not,  I'm  not."  Eileen's  face  flushed. 
"I'm  nearly  seventeen.  Mother  was  married  at 
seventeen,  yet  she  treats  us  as  if  we  were  children. 
Does  she  never  think  that  we'd  like  to  be  like  other 
girls,  walking  about  in  the  cool  parks  or  up  the  hill 
after  Vespers  on  Sunday  night  ?  Every  other  girl 
does." 

Deirdrie  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  She  stood 
at  the  bow  window  that  faced  towards  the  street,  a 
straggly  row  of  tall  gum  trees  at  regular  intervals. 
The  dusty  leaves  swayed  idly  in  the  wind.  Along 
the  road  a  loaded  wheat  waggon  with  its  sweating 
horses  crawled  past.  The  driver  with  a  straw  hat, 
decorated  with  cork  flips,  to  keep  off  the  flies,  walked 
beside  the  waggon.  His  blue  shirt  made  a  splash  of 
colour  in  the  fading  sunlight. 
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Eileen  chattered  on. 

"  Nearly  all  the  girls  at  the  Presentation  Convent 
had  had  love  letters  at  some  time  or  other.  They 
laughed  at  me  when  I  told  them  that  I  didn't  dare 
even  look  in  the  direction  of  a  boy.  I  told  them,  too, 
that  you  were  eighteen  and  no  one  had  proposed  to 
you.  Sophie  Hugen  said  she  thought  it  was  dreadful. 
She  said  she  thought  it  so  hard  on  the  rest  of  the 
family  if  the  eldest  girl  was  an  old  maid.  Both  her 
sisters  are  engaged." 

Deirdrie  flushed,  then  laughed. 

"  I  thought  you  talked  about  other  things  at  the 
Presentation.  There's  really  no  such  thing  as  love, 
anyhow,  Baby.  You  only  read  about  such  things  in 
books.  One  doesn't  get  love  letters  in  real  life, 
I'm  sure." 

Eileen  drew  herself  up  indignantly. 

"A  lot  you  know  about  it.  Do  you  think  that 
people  put  their  letters  upon  the  notice  board  in  the 
reading-room  at  Pine  Valley  for  all  who  will  to  read  ? 
Deirdrie  Hayland,  you're  really  too  childish.  I  don't 
know  how  any  one  could  really  think  you  clever 
at  school  or  at  anything,"  she  added,  resentfully, 
with  hard,  bright  eyes. 

The  older  girl  made  no  answer.  From  the 
window  boxes  of  mignonette  and  scarlet  geranium 
behind  her,  a  little  breeze  blew  gently  in.  It 
stirred  her  soft,  fair  hair,  that  she  wore  in  soft 
tendrils  about  her  face,  and  hanging  in  two  long, 
thick  plaits. 

"  You'll   turn   out  just  like   old   Mary   Regan," 
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Eileen  went  on  disgustedly.  "  Quite  content  to 
live  out  your  days  in  Pine  Valley." 

"  But  I  love  the  old  place,"  Deirdric  spoke  slowly, 
and  a  little  doubtfully.  "  So  did  you,  before  you 
went  to  the  Presentation." 

"  Oh,  one  gets  a  truer  and  clearer  perspective  of 
things,  when  one  has  been  away  !  "  Eileen  interrupted 
abruptly.  "  The  girls  there  were  different  to  the 
Pine  Valley  girls,  anyhow.  They  wouldn't  think  of 
spending  all  their  days  in  a  country  village." 

"  But  our  position  is  a  great  deal  different  to  most 
of  your  schoolmates',  Eileen." 

"  Oh,  I  know  !  "  said  Eileen  passionately.  A  new 
bitterness  crept  into  her  voice.  "  Our  present 
position.  And  all  because  one's  father  will  not  write 
to  England  and  ask  his  people  to  help  him.  Look  at 
their  money  and  position  !  Oh,  you  needn't  look  at 
me  like  that,  Deirdrie,  I  know  all  about  it  !  I  found 
a  lot  of  papers  in  a  drawer  of  the  old  bureau.  Dad 
didn't  like  me  speaking  about  it." 

"  I  wish  you  hadn't  spoken  to  him  about  it  " — the 
girl's  voice  was  suddenly  gentle.  '  You  see,  Eileen, 
grandfather's  people  did  not  treat  him  well — he  grew 
very  bitter  about  it  as  he  grew  older,  and  made  dad 
promise  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  would  ever 
communicate  with  them.  Besides — grandfather  was 
only  a  younger  son  in  any  case.  There's  nothing 
could  come  to  us  now,  save  as  charity.  You  wouldn't 
accept  that,  would  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  I'd  accept  anything  to 
get  away  from  Pine  Valley."  The  grey  eyes  flashed 
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mutinously,  and  the  girl  spread  her  little  hands  out 
in  a  gesture  of  despair.  "  Just  think  of  it :  living 
here  day  after  day,"  she  went  on,  with  a  scornful 
glance  around  her.  "  I  am  sick  to  death  of  Pine 
Valley  and  the  things  that  are  of  it.  I  want  things. 
I  want  life.  Oh,"  she  drew  a  deep  breath,  "  why 
couldn't  I  go  to  England,  one  day,  Deirdrie  Hayland  ? 
That  is  my  pet  ambition." 

"It  would  be  very  nice."  Deirdrie  sank  down 
on  to  the  window  seat,  the  fragrance  of  the  mignonette 
against  her  young,  dreamy  face.  Her  voice  became 
unconsciously  wistful.  "  I  have  often  longed  to  go." 

"  Some  day  I  shall  go,"  said  Eileen.  She  rose  and 
went  to  the  hanging  mirror,  and  preened  herself  in 
front  of  it ;  "  and  you,  Deirdrie,  you  will  stay  on  here, 
and  write  things  about  the  creek,  and  the  old  hills, 
and  the  wretched  place,  that  no  one  wants  to  hear 
about,  anyway,  or  else  your  Prince  Charming  will 
appear  to  you,  wearing  moleskin  trousers  and  a 
rush  hat,  and  he  will  be  always  talking  about  the 
wheat  and  the  weather.  That's  your  fate,  Deirdrie 
Hayland." 

"  I  wonder  !  "  said  Deirdrie  softly.  A  faint  flush 
came  into  her  cheek. 

Her  father  called  her  name  from  the  outer  verandah, 
and  with  a  swirl  of  skirts,  and  finger  on  lip,  to  enjoin 
silence,  Eileen  vanished. 

"  I  wonder  !  "  said  Deirdrie  Hayland  to  herself 
as  she  turned  towards  the  door  and  her  father's 
calling  voice,  "  if  life  will  be  always  like  this,  or  if 
anything  new  or  different  will  ever  enter  into  it." 
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Afterwards,  in  looking  back  on  that  day,  on  that 
hour  when  she  had  turned  and  passed  out  of  the 
room,  she  always  remembered  her  thoughts,  and 
heard  clearly  her  father's  call. 

For  it  was  a  day  on  which,  all  unconscious  of  her 
destiny,  she  passed  from  the  old  into  the  new. 


CHAPTER    II. 

"ROSE     IN     THE     BUD." 

EILEEN  !  "    Mrs.  Hayland  with  a  little  gasp 
of  amazement,  dropped  her  knitting.     Her 
look   became    fixed,   in   speechless  horror. 
"  Eileen  !  " 

Eileen  Hayland  gave  a  little  low  laugh,  albeit 
a  ^lightly  nervous  one. 

"  Well,  mother,  and  how  does  it  suit  me  ?  "  She 
came  forward  with  a  fine  show  of  bravery,  the 
colour  glowing  hotly  in  her  cheeks. 

"  Eileen,"  said  Mrs.  Hayland  again.     Her  mouth 
set  in  a  firm  line.     "  Wherever  did  you  get  that — 
that  dress  ?    It  is  positively  immoral.     It  is — 
Words  for  the  moment  failed  her. 

"  It  is  the  latest  fashion,  mother  dear,"  said  Eileen. 
"  I  couldn't  wear  that  ancient  frock  that  Regan 
made.  I  simply  couldn't.  The  girls  at  the  Presenta- 
tion used  to  ask  where  the  mate  of  it  was,  as  two 
must  have  gone  into  the  Ark." 

Her  words  came  with  a  rush  now.  She  went 
coaxingly  over  to  her  mother. 

32 
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"  What's  the  good  of  educating  us  at  a  good  school, 
if  you  don't  dress  us  accordingly  ?  "  she  went  on. 
"  Did  you  want  me  to  be  the  only  frump  there  ?  " 

"  Whatever  your    father  will    think "  began 

her  mother  faintly. 

After  all,  Eileen  was  her  favourite  daughter,  and 
though  Mrs.  Hayland  vowed  that  she  treated  one 
and  all  of  her  children  with  strict  impartiality,  she 
had  denied  Eileen  nothing.  "  Whatever  your  father 

will  think Eileen,  there's  some  one  coming  along 

the  path " 

"  It's  the  new  priest,  Father  Frayley,"  declared 
Eileen,  after  a  hurried  inspection  from  behind  the 
window  curtains.  "And  if  he  isn't  talking  to 
Deirdrie,  and  if  she  isn't  on  her  knees  by  that 

wretched  flower-bed,  with  mud  on  her  hands,  too r" 

She  began  to  laugh  as  she  ran  from  the  room  to 
change  her  dress. 

"  Then  his  reverence  will  be  here  for  tea,"  Mrs. 
Hayland  rose,  very  flustered  and  flattered.  Since 
the  day  a  week  ago  that  Father  Frayley's  horse  had 
thrown  a  shoe  on  the  road  to  Pine  Valley  he  had 
called  two  or  three  times  in  passing. 

Mrs.  Hayland  was  duly  flattered.  The  old  parish 
priest,  who  had  hitherto  worked  the  Pine  Valley 
diocese  alone,  called  only  on  the  aristocrats  of  Pine 
Valley,  the  said  aristocrats  beginning  with  the  lead- 
ing grocers,  bankers  and  lawyers,  and  so  descending 
by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  to  the  village  saddler 
and  the  leading  hotel-keeper. 

There,  Pine  Valley  society  made  a  definite  stand. 
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A  farrier,  were  he  ever  so  respectable  and  God- 
fearing, could  not,  of  course,  be  admitted  to  such 
an  exclusive  circle  as  the  social  circle  of  Pine  Valley. 
So  Pine  Valley  society  went  its  haughty  way, 
indulging  in  such  dissipations  as  two  exclusive 
dances  a  year.  One  could  count  more  easily  on  a 
visit  from  St.  Peter  himself  and  a  personal  invitation 
to  a  seat  in  heaven  than  on  a  gold-edged  card  of 
admittance  to  the  society  dances  of  Pine  Valley. 

There  was  the  Annual  Ball  and  the  Golf  Dance. 
The  Three  Fates,  in  the  person  of  the  lawyer,  the 
banker  and  the  local  postman,  decided  annually 
who  were  to  be  and  who  were  not  to  be  asked.  For 
three  weeks  before  these  dances,  the  inhabitants  of 
Pine  Valley  breathed  hard  and  anxiously  when  the 
afternoon  mail  came.  The  fall  of  a  Government  was 
a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  the  heart- 
burning and  jealousies  and  anxieties  of  this  small 
world. 

The  Haylands  had  managed  to  survive  through 
many  years  of  unacknowledgment.  For  Mrs. 
Hayland,  the  world  outside  her  own  home  did  not 
exist.  Though  hospitable  to  visitors  she  never 
returned  visits.  She  would  have  told  you  that  she 
was  always  too  busy  to  go  anywhere  or  to  pass 
remarks  about  any  one  or  anything  outside  the 
affairs  of  her  own  household. 

Only  once  had  it  been  placed  on  record  that  she 
had  broken  through  this  reserve. 

It  was  on  an  occasion  when  a  farmer's  wife  had 
called  and  tearfully  mentioned  that  an  expected 
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invitation  to  the  Golf  Dance  had  not  arrived.    Wasn't 
she  good  enough,  she  had  demanded  ? 

Mrs.  Hayland,  busy  with  her  sewing,  in  what  she 
called  her  leisure-hour,  had  lifted  her  head  and, 
without  ceasing  from  her  task,  had  said,  thoughtfully  : 

"  I  wouldn't  worry  about  it,  if  I  were  you." 

"  But  it  is  such  an  insult  not  to  be  asked." 

Mrs.  Hayland  smiled,  strangely. 

"  Some  people,"  she  said,  enigmatically,  biting 
off  the  thread,  neatly,  "would  perhaps  consider  it 
an  insult  to  be  asked.  Who  is  head  of  the  Ladies' 
Committee,  this  year  ? — I  haven't  had  time  to  read 
the  newspapers." 

"  Mrs.  Rukely,  the  saddler's  wife.  She  is  so  very 
proud,  you  know." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Hayland,  pensively.  She  had 
paused  to  thread  her  needle,  knotting  the  cotton. 
"  I  remember  her  when  she  was  Bridget 
MacDonaghby.  She  used  to  be  laundress  to  a  family 
I  knew,  in  the  town  where  I  lived  before  I  was 
married.  She  was  a  very  good  laundress,  I  believe." 

That  quiet,  chance  remark  dried  the  tears  of  the 
farmer's  wife,  in  some  swift  and  mysterious  way. 
It  sent  her  out  with  an  enigmatic,  elated  smile  on  her 
face.  It  gave  her  a  new  mission  in  life.  She  was 
apt,  ever  after,  to  dilate  volubly  and  at  some  length 
on  Pine  Valley  society.  One  never  knew  who  was 
who  in  this  world,  she  would  add,  sadly. 

For  some  apparently  inexplicable  reason  Mrs. 
Rukely  afterwards  shut  her  lips  tight  when  she 
hurried  past  the  Haylands'  house  on  Sundays.  She 
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used  to  shut  her  eyes  as  well  or  frown  at  her 
rosary  beads  in  chapel,  if  by  some  mischance  the 
Hayland  family  filed,  late  as  usual,  into  a  seat 
within  her  austere  radius. 

She  murmured  in  the  bosom  of  Pine  Valley 
society  that  she  could  never  understand  "  those 
Haylands "  sending  their  children  to  college  and 
expensive  convents  when  there  was  the  state  school 
providing  free  education  for  the  lower  classes.  One 
never  knew  what  would  happen  next,  to  be  sure. 

"  Take  Deirdrie  Hayland,  for  example,"  Mrs. 
Rukely  would  say,  "  with  her  airs  and  graces  as  if 
she  were  somebody." 

"  But  isn't  there  a  rumour  that  the  Haylands  are 
well-connected  in  England  ?  "  tentatively  remarked 
one  of  the  committee. 

"  Oh,  no  one  believes  a  thing  like  that !  The 
Hayland  children  know  nothing  about  it,  anyway." 
It  was  just  a  rumour.  Anyhow,  nothing  could  put 
aside  the  disgraceful  fact  that  Roland  Hayland  was 
a  farrier  and  coach- builder,  and  so  on. 

Mrs.  Rukely  had  even  seen  him  with  his  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  black  dirt— she  shuddered,  fastidiously, 
at  the  recital — black  dirt  upon  his  hands.  That  the 
Hayland  girls  with  their  cheap  prettiness  should  be 
asked,  was  altogether  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
so  lower  the  high  tone  of  Pine  Valley  society  that  the 
leading  lawyer,  a  bachelor,  might  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  resign.  Such  a  disaster,  said  Mrs.  Rukely, 
who  had  two  marriageable  daughters,  such  a  disaster, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  One  should  not  encourage 
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people  who  educate  children  above  their  true  station 
in  life. 

So  the  Hayland  girls  lived  in  a  limited  atmosphere, 
and  managed  to  thrive  marvellously  well  in  it, 
notwithstanding.  If  an  ache  naturally  came  to  their 
young  hearts  that  they  were  left  out  of  the  pleasures 
of  life  at  Pine  Valley,  their  proud,  rather  delicately- 
cut  faces  showed  no  sign. 

That  the  new  priest  who  came  to  Pine  Valley  with 
a  load  of  press  tributes  and  presentations  from 
former  parishioners  should  prefer  to  come  oftenest 
to  the  Haylands,  out  of  all  Pine  Valley,  flattered  Mrs. 
Hayland,  and,  in  a  lesser  way,  Deirdrie  also. 

She  had  risen  from  her  knees  at  the  sound  of  the 
high  gate  clanging,  and  stood  a  little  shyly. 

She  wore  no  hat,  and  her  hair  shone  in  the  sun- 
light, ruffled  in  the  wind.  As  he  saw  her  standing 
there,  slim  and  almost  boyish  in  her  dark,  tunic-like 
gown,  a  queer  feeling  passed  over  him.  For  a 
second  he  saw  very  clearly,  as  if  detached,  painted 
on  a  miniature,  the  heavy,  shining  coronal  of  her  hair, 
the  wistful  beauty  of  her  eyes,  the  slim,  white  column 
of  her  neck.  For  that  second,  it  came  to  him  that 
he  had  never  seen  any  one's  face  visualised  so  clearly 
and  in  that  curious,  detached  manner. 

She  came  forward  a  little  shyly. 

"  Mother  will  be  so  pleased  to  see  you,"  she  said. 
"  No,  don't  shake  hands  with  me,  Father.  Mine 
have  been  delving  in  the  earth  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  weeds."  With  a  half-sigh,  she  added  :  "  The 
weeds  grow  here  more  than  the  flowers." 
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But  he  took  her  hand,  and  looked  down  at  it, 
critically.  All  the  Haylands  had  long,  slender 
hands  with  long  fingers. 

"  Do  you  not  use  gloves,  Deirdrie  ?  "  He  used 
her  name  in  the  easy,  familiar  way  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  as  he  dropped  her  hand.  It  was  a 
quality  in  Father  Frayley  that  always  brought  him 
swift  popularity,  that  way  of  addressing  people  and 
adapting  himself  to  surroundings  as  if  they  had  been 
always  familiar  and  pleasant  to  him. 

"  Sometimes,"  she  flushed.  "  Eileen  is  always 
scolding  me  for  not  taking  more  care  of  my 
hands." 

"  And  the  flowers  ?  "  His  eyes  went  to  the  narrow 
plot,  dry  from  want  of  moisture,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
soot-shrouded  wall,  to  where  a  frail  cluster  of  scarlet 
and  purple  blossom  straggled  for  existence.  "  What 
are  they  called  ?  " 

"  Fuchsias.  They  are  withering  in  the  heat,  and 
then  the  dust  and  smoke  from  the  sea-coal  chokes 
them  and  stops  their  growth.  Look,  they  are 
withering  now." 

She  bent  over,  reaching  out  to  them.  The  spray 
she  plucked  drooped  forlornly,  shrivelled  with  heat. 

"  What  do  they  mean  ?  All  flowers  have  meanings, 
they  say." 

"  Yes.  But  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
fuchsias." 

Looking  at  her  standing  with  the  flowers  in  her 
hands,  her  face  bent  over  them,  and  the  yellow 
sunshine  above  and  about  her,  he  felt,  suddenly,  very 
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old,  very  far  away  and  separated  from  the  youth  of 
her.  He  told  himself  that  she  had  a  curious  quality, 
that  of  shining  out  from  and  transfiguring  her  simple 
surroundings.  He  had  never  noticed  it  in  any  one 
before.  He  wondered  what  thoughts  went  through 
her  mind,  whether  they  flowed  evenly  or  surged 
behind  the  mask  of  her  calm  brows. 

"  I  remember  the  meaning  of  those  flowers,  now," 
he  said.  She  had  turned  and  they  were  passing  on 
to  the  short  path  that  led  to  the  house.  "  They 
mean  '  a  heart  to  let.' ' 

"  A  heart  to  let !  "  She  repeated  it,  idly.  For  her 
the  words  had  no  meaning. 

Martin  Frayley  had  experience  of  the  world  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  a  priest,  and  he 
had  knowledge  of  women's  hearts  and  women's  ways. 
He  would  have  told  you,  with  that  candour  of 
manner  for  which  he  was  noted,  that  the  confessional 
opened  the  gates  of  knowledge,  that  it  was  a  sacred 
window  into  a  woman's  and  a  man's  soul.  He  would 
not  have  told  you,  however,  that  his  interest  in 
woman  had  not  always  been  confined  to  the  probing- 
house  of  the  confessional,  or  that  his  Bishop's 
discovery  of  the  fact  had  been  in  no  small  measure 
responsible  for  his  appearance  in  a  small  country 
township,  instead  of  promotion  in  the  city,  as  he 
had  fondly  hoped. 

In  the  long,  low-built  sitting-room  of  the  farrier's 
house,  he  was  making  himself  pleasant  to  Mrs. 
Hay  land  and  Eileen.  Several  smaller  branches  of 
the  family  were  playing  in  the  huge,  green  paddock 
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at  the  back  of  the  house.  In  the  kitchen,  Deirdrie, 
with  a  white  apron  on,  was  deftly  and  swiftly  making 
tea  scones,  and  preparing  the  tray.  Father  Fray  ley 
was  unfolding  his  ideas  of  Pine  Valley.  His  voice 
floated  pleasantly  out  to  the  big,  whitewashed 
kitchen  where  Deirdrie  was  placing  a  tray  of  scones 
in  the  heated  range. 

He  was  giving  the  same  explanation  of  his  presence 
in  Pine  Valley  that  he  had  given  to  the 
other  parishioners  he  had  met.  He  had  been  sent 
to  Pine  Valley  for  his  health.  His  chest  had  been 
troubling  him  a  little,  he  said.  The  good  Bishop 
hoped  that  in  three  years  he  would  be  able  to  take 
up  his  more  important  work  again.  The  good  Bishop 
who  had  a  sense  of  humour,  would  have  smiled 
grimly  had  he  heard  that  recital. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Deirdrie,  softly,  to  herself. 
She  went  over  to  the  window,  waiting  there  for  the 
few  minutes  necessary  for  the  scones  to  bake. 

The  fresh  air  blew  in,  ruffling  her  fair  hair.  A  lath 
of  sunlight  danced  golden  on  the  strip  of  garden. 

"  The  poor  boy,"  she  breathed,  softly,  sitting 
down  on  the  broad  window-seat,  and  leaning  her 
head  against  the  jutting,  white  painted  sill.  The 
scent  of  jessamine  creeper  and  late  honeysuckle 
blew  by  her.  "To  be  so  far  away  from  his  people 
and  to  have  to  work  hard  as  a  curate,  after  being  a 
parish  priest." 

Her  heart  yearned  over  him  as  it  did  over  any 
hurt  or  suffering  thing.  She  would  have  used  just 
that  expression,  have  felt  just  as  much  desire  to  help, 
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if  he  had  been  a  wretched,  ragged  swagman,  trudging 
wearily  along  the  road.  Hers  was  a  heart  too  big, 
too  sensitive  for  her  frail  body. 

Outside  the  window  the  paddock  stretched  away. 
She  could  see  the  little  children  playing  under  the 
evergreen  pepper  trees,  the  clustering,  scarlet  berries 
on  the  wild  haw-bushes  that  bordered  nearly  every 
fence  in  Pine  Valley. 

A  farmer's  wife,  in  a  brilliant  blue  frock,  was 
stacking  parcels  under  the  seat  of  a  buggy.  A 
bullock-driver  in  a  red  shirt,  his  long,  coiled  whip 
in  his  hand,  leaned  against  the  three-railed  fence  and 
talked  to  a  group  of  farmers. 

The  majority  of  farmers,  mostly  customers  at 
Hayland's  Works,  drove  to  Hayland's  paddock 
and  stabled  their  horses  in  the  long  line  of  stables 
that  ran  almost  all  the  length  of  one  side  of  the 
paddock. 

The  farmers'  wives,  wearied  out  with  all  the 
buying  and  selling  of  the  day,  always  found  a 
haven  of  rest  in  Hayland's  house,  always  the  open 
door  of  welcome  and  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  meal.  The 
very  sundowners,  with  a  swag  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  a  tin  smoke-blackened  billy  in  one  hand, 
and  the  inevitable  mongrel  dog  following  them, 
knew  that  Hayland's  refused  no  one.  One  was  always 
sure  of  something  to  eat,  a  shake-down  in  one  of  the 
huts  and  something  to  take  with  one  along  the  road 
on  the  morrow. 

That  was  the  spirit  of  Hayland's  house,  the  spirit, 
too,  of  the  true  Australian.  Australia's  motto  might 
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well  be  written  in  seven  words  :  "  An  open  door  and 
an  open  mind." 

Her  mother's  call  and  the  smell  of  browning  scones 
brought  Deirdrie  out  of  her  dreaming.  Day-dreams 
fled  out  of  her  eyes  like  shadows  put  to  flight  by 
sunshine. 

She  came  in  to  the  sitting-room  carrying  the  tea- 
tray.  The  pleasant  smell  of  fresh-made  tea  mingled 
with  that  of  the  scones  and  home-made  cakes.  She 
had  changed  her  dress  for  a  demure  grey  gown,  a 
white  collar  shaped  and  starched  like  a  nun's  wimple, 
folded  down,  leaving  her  throat  bare.  Her  cheeks 
glowed  like  a  rose.  She  sank  down  among  the 
cushions  on  the  couch  by  the  open  window. 

•"  Pouf !  "  she  said.  "  I  am  hot.  I  wonder  if 
progress  plus  gas-stoves  will  ever  come  to  Pine 
Valley." 

Mrs.  Hay  land  sitting  by  the  table  with  her 
embroidery,  looked  up.  "  You  do  say  such  things," 
she  said,  fretfully. 

"  The  Macartney's  had  a  gas-stove,"  giggled 
Eileen,  who  was  pouring  the  tea  and  taking  over 
the  part  of  hostess  in  the  manner  approved  by  the 
Reverend  Mother  of  the  Presentation  Convent. 
"  At  least,  it  was  a  kind  of  gas-stove,  Father  Fray  ley. 
Macartney  senior  went  for  one  visit  to  Marlton  City 
and  thought  he  had  found  a  way  to  make  a  fortune 
in  Pine  Valley.  He  bought  the  stove,  all  right,  from 
the  gas  company,  and  then  started  to  make  his  own 
gas.  He  tried  it,  one  day." 

"  Eileen,"  protested  Deirdrie,  resignedly. 
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Father  Fray  ley  began  to  look  interested. 

"  And  what  happened  ?  " 

"  The  stove  blew  up  and  so  did  Maggie.  They 
only  found  a  bit  of  her  collar." 

The  young  priest  looked  shocked.  Eileen  was 
giggling,  and  even  Mrs.  Hayland  gave  a  short  laugh 
against  her  will. 

"  Maggie  was  an  inquisitive  pet  goat,"  Deirdrie 
explained.  "  Please  don't  tell  any  more  of  your 
stories,  Eileen.  Father  Frayley  will  have  all  his 
interest  in  his  parishioners  spoilt."  Her  eyes  danced. 

"  Oh,  well !  "  said  Eileen,  disappointedly,  with  a 
gesture  of  resignation.  They  lingered  over  the  tea, 
chattering  and  laughing. 

Father  Frayley  seemed  in  no  way  disposed  to  hurry 
his  visit.  He  stayed  on  while  the  sunlight  shortened 
on  the  strip  of  garden-path  without. 

Eileen  had  gone  over  to  the  windows  and  flung 
them  wide.  The  cooling  air  poured  in  and  the  faint 
perfume  of  fading  honeysuckle. 

Mrs.  Hayland,  sitting  in  one  of  the  deep,  comfort- 
able chairs,  had  taken  up  her  embroidery  again. 
No  one  saw  Mrs.  Hayland  in  these  so-called  idle 
hours  of  hers  without  knitting  or  sewing. 

"  Why  !  "  exclaimed  Eileen,  in  her  laughing  voice, 
"  if  Deirdrie's  cavalier  isn't  in  town  to-day." 

Father  Frayley,  in  his  chair,  turned  from  the 
window,  and  made  an  involuntary  movement. 

"  Silly  little  goose  !  "  Deirdrie's  face  flushed, 
suddenly. 

"  And  he  is  chewing  a  straw,  as  usual.    No  !  he  is 
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actually  smoking  !  Deirdrie,  you'll  really  have  to 
speak  to  him.  Such  bad  habits  are  bound  to 
increase,"  Eileen  teased.  "  Father  Frayley,  Deirdrie 
has  just  one  chance  in  the  world  to  escape  being  an 
old-maid.  There's  a  desirable  young  farmer,  on  the 
sunny  side  of  fifty,  who  always  falls  down  or  bumps 
into  something  whenever  Deirdrie  appears.  Rumour 
has  it  that  he  was  once  seen  chewing  his  rosary- 
beads,  in  chapel,  because  she  sat  in  front  of  him. 
And  when  she  looked  round,  of  course  she  says  by 
accident,  he  nearly  swallowed  four  of  the  Five 
Mysteries " 

"  Eileen  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hay  land.  "  Such 
nonsense  and  such  irreverence  !  What  the  Reverend 
Mother  would  think  of  you,  and  what  Father 
Frayley's  opinion  of  you  must  be  ...  Eileen,  I 
won't  allow  you  to  talk  like  that.  The  Five 
Mysteries,  indeed " 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  Eileen,  regretfully.  "  It 
may  have  been  just  one." 

Father  Frayley's  eyes  twinkled  in  spite  of  himself. 
Deirdrie  had  turned  rather  precipitately  to  the  piano 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  was  fumbling 
among  the  music  on  the  rack. 

"  Yes,  do  play,"  said  Father  Frayley.  He  came 
over  and  opened  the  piano  for  her,  with  his  easy 
carelessness.  In  a  low  voice,  he  said  :  "So  the 
fuchsias  have  meaning  after  all." 

The  colour  flamed  hotly  in  her  face.  She  turned 
over  the  music-book  hurriedly,  suddenly  conscious  of 
a  feeling  of  unreasoning  resentment  against  Eileen. 
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Martha,  the  old  woman  who  did  odd  jobs  about 
the  house,  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  perfunctory 
knock  at  the  door. 

"  There's  James  O'Riley  would  be  after  seem'  ye," 
she  announced,  sourly. 

"  Heavens  !  "  Eileen  swung  round,  dramatically. 
"  What  did  I  tell  ye  now  ?  Mother,  behold  your 
son-in-law."  As  if  at  the  announcement  the  caller 
came  in  ;  at  the  end  of  the  room  Deirdrie  began  to 
play.  The  notes  faltering  at  first,  grew  into  a  sudden 
flood  of  melody.  It  rose  and  fell,  a  curtain,  as  it 
were,  that  shut  them  out  from  the  group  around  the 
tea-table.  Father  Fray  ley  flung  himself  into  a  chair 
near  the  piano.  He  seemed  rapt  in  the  music  or 
his  own  thoughts.  Deirdrie  at  the  piano  was  playing 
something  strange,  a  melody,  rebellious  at  first, 
that  wore  itself  into  longer,  softer  chords. 

Martin  Frayley  sat  there  while  she  played.  Half- 
unconsciously  he  saw  the  threadbare  carpet  where 
the  border  of  roses  held  what  colour  was  left,  the 
wall-paper  clean  but  cheap,  the  apparent  incongruity 
of  good  pictures  that  lined  the  walls.  It  came  to  him 
to  wonder  why  the  Hay  lands  lived  in  this  old, 
ramshackle  house.  One  could  hear  the  clinking  of 
the  anvils  through  the  open  windows,  the  roar  of 
the  huge  bellows,  and  smell  the  faint,  pungent  odour 
of  the  crackling  sea-coal  in  the  smithy.  In  here,  in 
the  room,  a  girl  sat  at  an  old  piano,  playing,  with 
unexpected  depths  of  passion,  music  that  seemed 
to  flood  the  room  with  melody.  It  stirred  strange 
depths  within  him,  made  him  think  of  life  as  holding 
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something  more  than  he  had  dreamed,  something 
higher,  something  sweeter.  .  .  . 

Then  the  music  came  suddenly  to  an  end,  and 
swung  him  back  to  life — his  life,  and  its  realities. 
After  all,  what  had  he  to  do  with  dreams  ? 


CHAPTER     III. 

PINE   VALLEY. 

AND  that  is  all  there  is  to  do  ?  " 
"All?  "  ejaculated  the  parish  priest,  in 
an  injured  tone.  "  Faith,  an'  I  find  it 
enough,  and  you  will,  too,  when  the  winter  comes. 
The  summer  is  bad  enough  in  Pine  Valley,  but  the 
winter  with  its  bad  roads  ..."  He  yawned  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  cigarette-case  and 
matches.  "  The  bad  roads,"  he  went  on,  "  an' 
them  never  showing  you  the  slightest  consideration. 
Would  you  believe  it,  Frayley,  there's  never  a  golf- 
match  I'm  heart  and  soul  in,  but  there's  been  a  sick 
call  from  the  country." 

The  parish  priest  of  Pine  Valley,  short  and  round, 
red  of  face  and  cherubic  of  expression,  practically 
lived  anywhere  but  at  the  Presbytery,  or  house  of  the 
priests  ;  he  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  men's  club 
or  private  hotel  that  was  organised  and  managed 
by  a  few  of  the  leading  townsfolk,  or  out  on  the 
golf-course.  The  last  place  in  the  world  his 

47 
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parishioners  would  look  for  him  would  be  at  the 
Presbytery. 

After  handing  over  to  the  assistant-priest  the  list 
of  the  distant  villages  of  the  diocese  where  Mass  was 
occasionally  celebrated,  and  a  resume  of  the  sick  calls 
one  might  expect,  he  felt  he  had  done  his  duty  to 
God  and  the  Church.  Whether  he  had  done  his  duty 
by  his  curates  was  a  thought  that,  apparently,  never 
entered  his  head. 

"  It's  not  so  hot  to-day."  The  older  man  lighted 
his  cigarette  and  blew  out  the  match.  "  The  summer 
will  soon  be  over.  I'll  be  glad  when  the  season  is  in 
again."  For  him,  there  was  only  one  season.  He 
cast  his  eyes  regretfully  at  the  cupboard  where  his 
golf-sticks  were  fastened.  "  I  saw  you  going  into 
Hayland's  house,  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  Fray  ley  answered,  and  the  parish 
priest  had  passed  so  far  out  of  his  thoughts  that  he 
started  a  little.  "  They  seem  decent  folk." 

"  One  of  the  sons  is  being  educated  for  the 
priesthood,"  volunteered  Father  Galway  ;  "  and  one 
of  the  daughters  is  to  be  a  nun." 

"  Which  one  ?  "  Father  Fray  ley  blew  a  puff  of 
smoke,  watching  it  curling  up.  He  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  lazily.  "  Is  it  Eileen — or  Deirdrie  ?  " 

"  No.  She's  away  as  a  novice,  now.  Deirdrie 
wanted  to  go  in  with  her  sister.  Of  course,  she  was 
too  young  then.  Did  she  say  anything  of  it  to  you  ?  " 

"No."    He  puffed  thoughtfully  at  his  cigarette. 

"  Anyhow,"  said  Galway,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  "  they  haven't  any  money.  It  will  take 
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all  they  have  for  the  boy  and  for  the  girl  in  the 
nunnery.  The  Church  can't  afford  to  take  in  people 
without  money.  Lay-nuns,  in  a  limited  number,  are 
all  very  well,  because  they  take  the  place  of  servants. 
They  are  just  that,  unpaid  servants,  of  course." 

Frayley  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  The  Hay  land  girls  are  very  musical.  They  have 
decided  talent,"  he  said,  after  a  while. 

"  I  believe  they  have,"  Galway  returned,  absently. 
"  I  wanted  one  of  them  to  have  the  post  of  organist." 

"  And  why  didn't  you  ?  Miss  Mully  doesn't  strike 
me  as  being  a  good  organist." 

"  No,  she  can't  play  much,"  the  parish  priest 
admitted,  "  but  it  was  a  case  of  influence.  I  go  to 
the  Mullys'  house  a  good  deal,  every  Sunday  night, 
in  fact,  and,  of  course,  I  couldn't  do  otherwise  when 
Kitty  Mully  was  in  as  an  applicant  than  give  her 
preference."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  What 
does  it  matter  !  It's  no  use  your  trying  to  make 
anything  out  of  the  choir." 

"  I  was  hoping  I  could  do  something,"  Frayley 
said,  slowly.  "  Last  Sunday,  the  singing  was 
dreadful.  Screeching  would  be  more  like  it.  And 
yet,  there  must  be  some  good  singers  somewhere  in 
the  congregation." 

Galway  laughed,  and  rose.  "  What  can  be  done  ? 
Mrs.  France,  who  does  the  worst  of  the  screeching, 
believes  herself  second  only  to  Melba.  You  can't 
shift  her  because  the  Frances  help  to  run  the  church, 
one  way  and  another.  They  count  on  the  financial 
side  of  the  question."  He  lounged  against  the  door. 
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"  And  at  the  end  of  the  year,"  he  continued,  "  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  what  does  it  matter  who 
sings  out  of  tune  as  long  as  the  church  doesn't 
suffer  ?  " 

"  I  see,"  said  Frayley,  thoughtfully. 

"  It  isn't  as  if  they  were  parishioners  who  were  too 
poor  to  help  the  church.  The  matter  might  be 
diplomatically  arranged  then.  God  knows,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh,  "I've  suffered  from  the  voices  of  them, 
long  enough.  You'll  get  used  to  it  in  time." 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall.  There  are  three  voices 
in  particular  that  set  my  teeth  on  edge.  They're 
all  out  of  tune,  and  the  worst  offenders  will  take  it 
in  turn  to  sing  solos,  which  is  the  last  straw." 

They  both  laughed.  Galway  said,  good- 
humouredly  :  "  Well,  you'll  be  remembering  why 
they're  there,  may  be." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  the  younger  man  began, 
casually,  "  that  the  Hay  land  girls  might  go  in  the 
choir " 

"  You  would  have  the  fat  in  the  fire  then.  Oh,  I 
grant  they  can  sing,  if  you  like  ;  but  ye're  forgetting 
that  Mrs.  Rukely  is  in  the  choir  also.  There'd  be  the 
divil  to  pay,  man  !  " 

"  Why  ?  "    Frayley  was  frankly  astonished. 

"  All  through  Mrs.  Hay  land  having  too  good  a 
memory.  It  appears  she  once  mentioned,  without 
any  harm,  mind  ye,  that  she  knew  or  had  known 
of  two  or  three  of  the  leading  social  lights  of  Pine 
Valley."  He  began  to  chuckle.  "  An'  the  little  bit 
of  a  woman  that  was  told  it,Mmmediately  turned 
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herself  into  a  walking  newspaper,  and  made  things 
worse.  There's  none  of  these  women  will  be  saying 
why  they  don't  like  the  Haylands,  but  that's  the 
reason.  They've  always  been  more  or  less  jealous 
of  the  Hay  land  girls,  somehow." 

"  They're  certainly  different  to  other  girls  in 
Pine  Valley,"  said  the  younger  priest,  slowly. 
"  They  look  different  in  some  way.  A  different 
mould " 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,  the  name  of  Hay  land 
means  a  great  deal  more  in  the  old  country  where 
such  things  count,  than  out  here.  Folks  say  there's 
something  in  that.  I  don't  know."  Galway  yawned 
again.  "  Queer  thing  how  these  little  circles  start  in 
a  bit  of  a  town.  You  see  it  everywhere." 

'  Yes,  they  get  cramped  in  a  tiny  circle.  God,  how 
narrow  some  of  these  people  are  !  How  petty  and 
trivial  it  all  is  !  Frankly,  I've  no  patience  with  it." 
The  younger  man  was  on  his  feet  now,  standing  by 
the  window,  looking  out  absently  at  the  Presbytery 
garden.  "  Just  think  of  these  little  tin-pot  people,  in 
a  tin-pot  village,  setting  up  grades  of  society  !  And 
half  of  them  can't  speak  the  King's  English  properly, 
and  the  other  half  would  as  lief  put  their  knives  as 
their  forks  in  their  mouths."  He  seemed  wound  up, 
moved  by  some  sense  of  injustice.  "  If  they  could 
only  see  themselves  as  they  are  in  reality,  running 
round  with  their  electro-plated  card-cases,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  leave  a  card  until  they  have  bought 
and  perused  'The  Handbook  of  Etiquette.'  That 
shilling  book  is  their  Bible.  And  to  see  them  take 
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soup,  as  at  a  so-called  society  dinner  the  other 
night " 

Father  Galway  moved  uneasily.  He  wasn't  too 
sure  on  that  soup  question  himself. 

"  Well,  what  does  it  matter,  after  all  ?  "  he  said. 
"  They  believe  in  themselves  and  it  brings  them 
happiness,  I  suppose,  or  they  wouldn't  keep  on  doing 
it.  After  all,  life,  like  religion,  is  believing  what  ye 
can  believe,  and  all  ye  can't  ;  ye  are  not  to  doubt." 

Rather  mixed,  but  to  Father  Galway 's  mind  a 
fine  finish.  In  the  silence  that  followed  he  made  his 
escape.  When  he  had  gone,  Martin  Fray  ley  stood 
very  still  for  a  moment.  The  cigarette  he  had  lighted 
grew  cold  in  his  fingers.  Galway's  words  in  reference 
to  the  Haylands  haunted  him.  He  frowned  as  he 
stood  by  the  window,  staring  into  space.  Hang  those 
insufferable  fools  in  Pine  Valley  !  Well,  for  his  part, 
he  was  going  to  visit  where  the  visits  gave  him  most 
pleasure.  He  doubted  after  one  or  two  experiments 
if  he  would  find  it  in  the  stuffy  parlours  dignified 
with  the  name  of  drawing-rooms  by  the  social  lights 
of  his  church. 

He  flung  the  window  wider,  leaning  out  to  drink 
in  the  pure  freshness  of  the  air. 

As  Father  Galway  had  said,  the  day  was  cooler. 
March  in  Australia,  was  the  last  measure  of  the 
summer. 

Last  night  there  had  been  a  shower  or  two  of  rain. 
The  tall  eucalyptus-trees,  with  their  yellow-fringed 
blossoms,  seemed  to  hold  the  fragrance  and  the 
heavy  sweetness  the  rain  had  brought  forth  in  the 
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night.  Before  dawn  the  rain  had  fallen  on  the  tin 
roof  of  the  Presbytery  ;  he  had  heard  it  distinctly  ; 
half  awake  he  had  listened  to  the  pleasant  dull  mutter 
of  rain  on  the  roof. 

He  had  found  himself,  at  that  hour,  thinking 
strange  thoughts,  obsessed  by  something  which  he 
would  not  admit  to  himself. 

He  frowned  now,  looking  out  beyond  the  tall 
eucalyptus- trees.  A  road  ran  by  the  Presbytery, 
another  turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  across  an 
unfenced  allotment  and  dipped  down  towards  the 
river.  His  glance  drifted  idly  in  this  direction. 
Suddenly,  a  thrill  ran  through  him,  stirred  him 
deeply,  peremptorily,  ere  it  passed. 

Standing  very  still  he  saw  Deirdrie  Hayland,  in 
a  blue  gown,  crossing  the  allotment  and  taking  the 
road  that  led  to  the  open  country. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

SHOW  DAY. 

DEIRDRIE  threw  up  the  window  and  leaned 
out  to  the  morning. 

The  crack  of  drums  and  the  blare  of  brass 
heralded  the  local  band  and  the  one  day  in  the  year 
when  the  little  town  woke  from  its  torpor  ;  that  day 
of  all  days  to  all  country  towns  in  Australia — Show 
Day — was  here,  and  the  dusty  little  street  was 
alive,  with  shifting,  ever-changing  colour.  Sleek, 
shiny  horses  bedecked  with  ribbons,  grave-eyed  cows 
with  pennants  of  colour  fluttering  in  the  morning 
wind,  went  by.  The  farmers'  buggies,  re-varnished 
and  re-painted,  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  and  in  them, 
in  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  gorgeous  colours,  and  in 
the  Noah-like  confections  of  the  village  dressmakers, 
the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  were  whirled  into 
Pine  Valley  for  the  Show  Fair. 

The  winding  street  was  filled  with  unwonted 
clamour  and  glow,  glimpses  of  glory  to  be,  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  bleating  of  sheep,  a  happy  laugh  out  of  the 
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fluttering  masses  of  colour  grouped  here  and  there 
on  the  footpaths.  The  farmers  came  in  the  best 
suits  that  were  only  worn  in  Pine  Valley  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  show  days  and  funerals  and 
church  socials. 

The  spirit  of  gaiety  was  abroad.  It  caught  one 
up  and  whirled  one  away  by  the  very  unexpected- 
ness of  it.  Pine  Valley,  was  no  longer  sedate  and 
old-world.  Its  reserve  was  swept  away,  for  this 
day,  at  least. 

As  Father  Frayley  opened  the  Presbytery  gate, 
and  swung  down  the  street,  he  said  to  himself, 
carelessly  : 

"  Show  Day  !    I'd  forgotten." 

To  him,  it  meant  little,  until  nearing  Hay  land's 
house  he  looked  up  and  saw  Deirdrie  leaning  far  out, 
the  sunshine  on  her  hair  and  the  light  of  September  in 
her  face. 

She  turned  and  saw  him  and  waved  her  hand 
blithely :  under  the  window  a  great  clump  of 
fuchsias  were  in  royal  bloom,  purple  and  red  and  a 
flash  of  white ;  some  of  them  climbed  to  the  sill, 
touched  her  face  when  she  bent  down. 

"  Of  course  you  are  off  to  the  show-grounds," 
she  said.  "  Don't  say  you  have  a  call  to  pay 
in  the  country.  No  one  dare  be  ill  on  a  day 
like  this." 

"  Is  this  the  day  ?  "  he  asked,  and  laughed. 

"  The  day  of  all  days."  Her  eyes  were  dancing, 
very  blue,  the  little  golden  curls  nodded  about  her 
face.  "  You  must  not  miss  it  on  any  account.  No 
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taking  a  back  road  to  the  golf-links,  mind  you.  You 
must  go  to  the  Show." 

"  And  will  you  be  there  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Of  course !  why,  there's  the  dress  parade. 
We  are  all  in  it." 

"  The  dress  parade  ?  " 

She  leaned  out  of  the  window  with  an  air  of 
confiding  a  secret.  Her  eyes  danced  as  she 
imparted  it. 

"  Didn't  you  know  that  for  this  momentous  day 
of  days  the  village  dressmakers  have  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  ?  They  have  risen  early  and  gone  to  bed 
late  for  weeks.  Verily  the  last  stitch  is  not  yet  sewed 
in  the  new  frocks.  Such  wonderful  gowns  as  there 
will  be." 

"  And  yours  ?  " 

"  A  dream,"  she  said.  "  Indeed,  a  nightmare. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  I  would."  He  opened  the  gate.  She  stood  still 
at  the  window  and  laughed  softly  at  his  alacrity. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  over  her  shoulder.  "  Here 
comes  Father  Frayley  on  a  visit  of  inspection." 

"  He  will  excommunicate  Mary  Regan  if  he  sees 
my  frock,"  said  Eileen,  grimly.  "  She's  ruined  it." 

Martin  Frayley  came  into  the  room  to  find  her 
busy  with  needle  and  thread. 

Deirdrie  at  the  window  had  turned.  She  had  idly 
broken  a  spray  of  the  fuchsias.  She  stood,  holding 
its  long  stem  ;  the  purple  and  red  made  a  splash  of 
colour  against  the  faded  dress  she  wore.  He  saw 
then  that  her  sleeves  were  rolled  up  to  the  elbow, 
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and  there  was  a  streak  of  flour  where  her  hand  had 
touched  her  hair. 

Outside  the  window  the  street  hummed  with  life 
as  the  crowds  began  to  gather  and  sweep  by  in  the 
direction  of  the  Show-grounds.  Mrs.  Hay  land  had 
bustled  into  the  outer  room  and  was  hospitably 
making  morning  tea.  The  pleasant  clink  of  cups 
and  saucers  floated  into  them. 

"  The  scones,"  said  Deirdrie,  suddenly,  and 
disappeared.  With  his  easy  familiarity  Frayley 
followed  her  into  the  big  barn  of  a  kitchen,  and 
leaned  idly  against  one  of  the  tables,  watching  her. 

She  was  on  her  knees  now,  by  the  stove  that 
throbbed  and  roared,  and  flung  forth  a  red,  flickering 
glow  on  the  whitewashed  walls.  It  flushed  her  soft, 
round  cheeks.  In  the  glow,  her  face,  with  its  dancing 
curls,  very  young  and  child-like,  stirred  him  strangely. 

"  Let  me  help  you,"  he  said.    He  came  forward. 

"  You  would  only  burn  your  fingers,"  she  said, 
and  rose,  lifting  the  tray. 

For  a  moment  as  she  paused,  he  stood  still  and 
looked  into  her  dancing  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  I  would,"  he  said.  There  was  meaning 
in  his  voice,  and  a  faint,  puzzled  wonder  came  into 
her  eyes  for  a  moment,  then  vanished  as  quickly. 

She  set  the  tray  on  its  stands,  and  tilted  the 
scones  off  it  gently,  and  he  stood  by  in  silence. 

She  was  silent,  too,  as  she  flicked  a  white  cloth 
over  the  scones,  but  when  he  looked  at  her  face,  he 
saw  that  his  words  had  passed  her  by,  holding  no 
meaning.  Her  home,  with  its  teaching,  enclosed  her 
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life,  high  walls  that  shut  out  from  her  the  world  and 
the  knowledge  of  many  things. 

That  afternoon  he  saw  her  in  the  moving  crowd 
at  the  Show-grounds,  a  flat  stretch  of  land  enclosed 
by  a  grey  paling  fence,  surmounted  by  barbed  wire. 
She  was  in  the  crowd  that  surged  back  and  forwards 
at  the  gate  where  the  ticket-collectors  stood.  With 
a  group  she  stood,  and  he  found  himself  watching 
her  unconscious  face  under  the  big,  shady  hat  with 
a  single  pink  rose.  Then  the  crowd  swayed  and 
surged  through  to  the  accompaniment  of  sixpences 
dropping  like  hail  into  the  tins  the  collectors  held, 
and  he  lost  sight  of  her  for  a  space. 

In  the  grounds,  gaily  festooned,  and  hung  with 
bunting,  the  air  was  full  of  many  voices.  Laughing 
crowds  clustered  thickly  about  the  famous  greasy- 
pole  which,  to  the  accompaniment  of  laughter  and 
cheers  and  jeers,  several  rustics  were  essaying  to 
climb.  Outside  the  usual  tents,  to  the  usual  blare 
of  brass  and  a  persistent  drum,  the  usual  fat  lady, 
bearded  lady,  and  living  skeleton  were  advertised 
in  gay  and  luring  posters.  Blind  men  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  rattled  cans  insistently.  From  the 
circle  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  came  the  thud  of 
galloping  hoofs,  the  sharp  sound  of  hoofs  against 
wood,  or  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  as  the  horses 
cleared  the  hurdles. 

The  haze  of  dust  floated  over  it  all,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  blazed  down,  the  crowd  at  the  refreshment 
booths  grew  noisier.  Here  and  there,  a  man  lurched 
drunkenly  across  the  grounds,  or  essayed  a  song  and 
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dance.  No  one  heeded,  or  if  any  one  did,  he  only 
shrugged  shoulders  and  laughed  good-naturedly ; 
after  all,  Show  Day  came  only  once  a  year. 

Fray  ley  was  glad  when  the  day  drew  to  its  end. 
He,  too,  had  his  part  to  play,  many  hands  to  shake, 
tactful  things  to  say.  But  he  was  glad  when  the  day 
was  over  at  last.  It  had  all  been  strangely  empty. 
Then,  quite  suddenly,  he  forgot  the  heat  and  the 
weariness  of  mind  and  body  that  had  enveloped 
him. 

Out  of  the  sea  of  faces  that  surged  by  the  rails 
and  looked  intently  at  the  galloping  horses  in  the 
ring,  one  face  looked  back  and  smiled  suddenly 
at  him. 

He  made  his  way  as  best  he  could  through  the 
crush.  The  crowd,  cheering  now,  as  a  horse  took 
the  highest  hurdle,  hemmed  these  two  in. 

Deirdrie  turned  beamingly  to  Fray  ley.  "  How 
excited  everybody  is,"  she  laughed  :  an  outburst  of 
clapping  broke  across  her  words,  carried  them  away 
from  him  for  the  moment.  The  crowd  swayed  and 
swung  them  closer  to  the  railings. 

He  rested  his  hand  on  the  topmost  rail ;  wedged 
in  the  small  space,  she  was  so  near  that  her  hair 
blew  in  his  face,  the  big  hat  dipped  now  and  again 
and  touched  his  forehead,  for  she  was  a  tall  girl. 
The  rose  on  it  was  pale  pink  and  satiny  like  her 
cheeks. 

"  Are  you  not  tired  ?  "  he  said.  He  turned  to 
look  at  her.  In  his  cheek  was  a  glow. 

"  A  little,"  she  confessed. 
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"  Are  you  going  to  the  concert  to-night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  "  She  made  a  little  moue  ;  "  Of  course, 
you  know  that  mother  never  allows  any  of  us  out 
at  night.  Concerts  are  frivolous  things." 

"  But  you  go  to  the  Children  of  Mary's  concerts 
and  the  ball,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  That's  a  different  thing,  although  the  performers 
are  the  same."  Her  eyes  twinkled  at  him,  now. 
"  It's  for  a  Good  Purpose — capitals,  if  you  please." 

The  heaving,  jostling,  good-natured  crowd  swayed 
suddenly,  amid  a  burst  of  tremendous  clapping.  She 
found  herself  flung  against  his  shoulder,  her  face 
near  his,  before  the  crowd  swayed  back  again. 

He  saw  then  that  her  face  was  pale,  and  it  came  to 
him,  all  at  once,  that  Deirdrie  Hayland  was  not 
quite  strong. 

"  You  must  get  out  of  this,"  he  said,  quickly. 
' '  Follow  me . "  He  began  to  shoulder  his  way  through 
the  throng,  and  at  last  came  out  to  the  almost 
deserted  clearing.  "  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  faint,"  he  said,  quickly.  "  Won't  you  sit 
down  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  all  right  now.  Besides,  I've  never 
fainted  in  my  life,  but  I  felt  suddenly  quite  queer  ; 
there  seemed  to  be  no  air  among  the  crowd.  Look," 
she  pointed  to  them,  "  how  interested  they  are, 
every  face  turned  to  the  ring." 

"  Except  ours." 

"  Yes,  except  ours,"  she  said,  and  laughed. 
"  When  this  hurdle-race  is  finished  the  Show  is 
practically  over,  so  I  must  go  and  hunt  up  the  family. 
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It  is  an  unwritten  law  that  we  start  out  together  and 
return  together." 

"  I  think  Eileen  is  going  to  break  the  law." 

She  looked  quickly  where  he  indicated.  Eileen 
was  sitting  on  a  seat  with  several  other  people. 
Over  her  a  black-coated  figure  bent. 

"Oh,  it's  young  Carnithes!"  she  said.  "He 
generally  comes  back  with  the  family,  but  only  as 
far  as  the  corner  of  the  street.  Even  his  courage 
wilts  under  mother's  inquiring  eye." 

They  were  silent  for  a  little  while.  He  stood 
looking  out  over  the  ring  as  if  watching,  then, 
irrelevantly,  he  said,  quite  suddenly  : 

"  And  does  no  one  ever  go  as  far  as  the  street 
corner  with  you  ?  " 

She  flushed.    "  No." 

"  Then — there  is  no  one  with  whom  you  are  in 
love,  Deirdrie  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  same  puzzled  light  in 
her  eyes  that  had  been  in  them  that  morning,  and 
shook  her  head.  This  time,  the  light  stayed  a  little 
longer. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  love,"  she  said,  and  then, 
"  I  often  wonder  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  except  the 
love  that  one  bears  for  one's  people." 

He  was  still  looking  over  at  the  ring,  at  the 
clustering  crowd  around  the  fence.  It  did  not  seem 
a  strange  thing  to  either  of  them  that  he,  a  man  in 
spite  of  his  priesthood,  and  she,  a  woman  in  the  bud 
of  youth,  should  stand  there  and  talk  so  calmly  of  love. 

She  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  a  carpet 
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of  pine-needles  under  her  feet.  There  was  something 
about  her  at  that  moment  as  she  stood  there,  in  her 
white  muslin  dress,  and  with  her  delicate  face 
touched  with  colour,  that  touched  his  heart  suddenly. 
He  wondered,  incongruously,  if  he  were  to  go  away 
for  ten  years,  what  she  would  be  like  if  he  came  again 
to  Pine  Valley.  There  were  no  lines  upon  her  fair 
child's  face  ;  her  eyes,  very  blue  and  very  clear, 
looked  at  one  with  a  candour  and  yet  a  wistfulness 
that  stirred  him  deeply. 

A  weary  farmer's  wife  went  by,  laden  with  cheap 
purchases,  and  dragging  three  querulous  children 
with  her.  Deirdrie  spoke  to  her  and  petted  the 
children  as  they  passed. 

Some  day,  he  said  to  himself,  Deirdrie  would  be 
like  that,  would  perhaps  go  past,  her  face  lined  arid 
tired,  with  little  querulous  children  clinging  to  her 
skirts. 

He  turned  abruptly  and  said  :  "  Deirdrie,  must 
you  wait  for  your  sisters  and  brothers  ?  " 

Her  eyes  questioned  him. 

"I'm  tired  of  the  din  and  the  heat,"  he  said,  and 
frowned.  "I'm  tired  of  shaking  hands  with  people 
and  making  myself  pleasant  to  them.  I  feel  suddenly 
sick  of  the  whole  thing."  He  waited,  but  she  made 
no  answer. 

"  I'm  going  now,"  he  said,  and  for  a  moment 
hesitated.  Then  he  said,  quite  formally  :  "  Deirdrie, 
I  shall  go  home  by  the  river-road ;  it  is  quiet  and 
cool  after  this  noise  and  clamour  and  the  heat. 
You  can  go  home  that  way.  Will  you  come  ?  " 
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She  debated.  "  I've  always  waited  for  them 
before,"  she  said,  and,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  looked  across  the  intervening  distance  to  where 
Eileen  sat.  "I  am  tired  of  it,  too,  and  I  should  like 
to  take  the  river-road  home.  It  is  my  favourite 
walk." 

"  Then  come,"  he  said,  impulsively,  and  after  a 
second's  hesitation,  she  followed. 

Afterwards,  she  never  quite  forgot  that  moment, 
or  how,  without  question,  she  followed,  making 
their  way  out  of  the  noisy  grounds,  on  to  the  quiet 
road  where  the  sinking  sun  shone  here  and  there 
through  the  tall  trees.  There  were  long,  cool  shadows 
on  the  road.  A  little  whispering  wind  went  by,  and 
the  scent  of  sweet-verbena  and  pennyroyal  rose  up 
from  the  river  and  mingled  with  the  smell  of  late 
wattle. 

It  seemed  nothing  at  the  moment,  that  walk  under 
the  tall  trees,  out  of  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  day. 
If  she  thought  anything  of  it  then,  it  was  but  this  : 
that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  was  going  home 
without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  her  sisters  and 
brothers.  The  thought  was  tinged  with  the  pride 
that  only  a  Roman  Catholic  can  understand,  in 
that  she  was  walking  home  with  the  priest  of  her 
church  ;  her  one  regret  was  that  it  was  not  through 
the  main  street  for  all  eyes  to  see,  instead  of  along 
this  cool  road  by  Walton  River. 

They  walked  slowly  along  the  road  towards  the 
town.  The  daisies  and  buttercups  whispered  and 
fluttered  in  the  grasses  as  they  passed.  The  branches 
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of  the  trees  swayed  and  murmured.  They  crooned 
strange  sweet  songs  to  her,  these  earth-things. 
She  would  have  liked  to  be  alone,  to  sit  out  on  the 
great  sweep  of  grass  by  the  river  and  watch  the 
dappled  water  flowing  past. 

And  as  she  walked  she  wondered  on  what  church 
topics  she  must  speak.  One  must,  of  course,  always 
speak  to  priests  of  church  matters.  What  else  could 
they  be  interested  in  ? 

The  old  parish  priest  was  different  in  one  way. 
One  could  talk  about  golf  to  him,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  topics.  If  one  didn't,  he  did,  which  came 
to  about  the  same  thing. 

This  young  priest  was  some  one  near,  yet  far  off, 
haloed  by  her  inbred  reverence  for  the  priesthood. 
The  priest  was  as  God,  as  far-off  and  as  unapproach- 
able, save  through  the  medium  of  the  Church.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  his  saintliness  emanated  from 
him,  and  surrounded  her  as  she  walked.  How  else  to 
explain  that  thrill  that  came  and  went,  the  little  flut- 
tering at  her  heart,  a  sense  of  choking  at  the  throat  ? 
One  must  feel  like  that  in  the  very  presence  of  God. 

Tears  came  suddenly  to  her  eyes,  brimmed  in  them, 
as  she  walked. 

They  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road,  and  here  he 
paused  as  if  involuntarily. 

The  great  friendly  trees  swayed  by  them,  the 
river  murmured  among  the  rushes,  and  a  little  bird 
called  somewhere  sweetly  and  insistently. 

There  at  the  turning  of  the  road  they  stood,  and 
he  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  said,  and  took  her  hands  and 
held  them  tightly.  "  Deirdrie,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  The  little  hands 
fluttered  in  his. 

He  bent  his  head  and  looked  at  her  eyes.  "  Tell 
me,"  he  said  softly. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  can't  put  it  into  words," 
she  said.  "  It  was  a  strange  feeling  .  .  .  but  shall  I 
tell  you  a  thought  that  came  to  me  .  .  ." 

"  Yes."    He  pressed  her  hand  tightly  now. 

"  It  was  as  if  I  walked  along  this  road  .  .  .  and 
God  was  near  somewhere  ..." 

He  dropped  her  hands  suddenly  with  a  sharp 
exclamation. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  Why  did  you  have  that 
thought  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  shyly. 

"I  think,  because,  as  a  priest,  you  stand  in  the 
place  of  God,"  she  said  simply. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  PRIEST  AND  A  MAN. 

THAT  night,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  as  Martin 
Frayley  turned  to  pronounce  the  Benediction 
over  the  congregation,  his  eyes  went  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

There,  as  was  her  custom  at  this  hour,  Deirdrie 
Hayland  knelt.  In  front  of  her  a  single  candle 
burned  in  its  tall  slender  sconce  with  a  steady, 
unwavering  light. 

In  the  chapel  the  trailing  incense  was  as  a  mist 
floating  and  blurring  the  few  worshippers. 

It  was  the  picture  he  carried  out  with  him  later 
into  the  night.  He  took  the  road  along  which  he 
had  walked  earlier  in  the  day  with  Deirdrie  Hayland. 
On  the  way  he  passed  through  one  of  the  smaller 
streets  of  Pine  Valley.  There  were  lights  in  the 
windows  of  the  houses,  a  door  flung  wide  open,  the 
light  flooding  out,  warm  and  friendly. 

Echoes  of  the  laughter  of  little  children  came  also. 
Once  through  a  wide-flung  door  he  caught  a  glimpse 
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of  the  home  within,  a  woman  with  a  bright  blue 
blouse  bending  over  a  table  preparing  supper,  a 
man  nursing  a  little  child,  singing  it  to  sleep. 

Then  he  left  the  town  behind  him  and  struck  out 
for  the  river-road  and  its  blurred  outline  of  trees. 
On  one  side  the  low  fields  streamed  away  into  the 
soft  darkness.  Here  and  there  on  the  banks  of 
the  winding  river  the  camp-fire  of  a  wayfarer 
flickered. 

He  felt  suddenly  lonely,  out  in  the  silent  night, 
shut  off  from  human  things.  He  thought  of  Deirdrie 
Hayland  in  her  white  gown,  and  a  gust  of  pain  shook 
him.  He  thought,  too,  of  that  little  cottage  he  had 
passed,  its  door  flung  wide,  the  woman  bending  over 
the  table,  the  little  child  in  the  father's  arms. 

He  was  a  priest,  and  these  things  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  Had  he  not  chosen  ? 

When  he  thought  of  the  girl  who  on  that  road 
had  walked  beside  him,  he  said  to  himself  : 

"  But  I  must  neither  enter  into  her  life,  nor  she 
into  mine  .  .  .  only  suffering  could  come  of  it.  If 
she  were  different  from  what  she  is  .  .  ." 

But  she  was  not  different,  maybe,  from  many 
another  girl  he  had  known.  He  frowned  as  he  walked 
and  said  to  himself  : 

"  She  is  just  a  child  for  all  her  years.  She  has 
the  mind  and  soul  of  an  ignorant  child."  And  some- 
thing within  him  cried  out,  aloud  :  "  Let  her  be." 

"  I  will  not  think  of  her  again,"  he  said  to  himself 
as,  an  hour  later,  he  turned  back. 

But  when  he  passed  the  Haylands'  house  and 
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heard  the  sound  of  music  he  paused,  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  entered  the  gate. 
Eileen  opened  the  door  to  him. 
"  Why,  Father  Flayley  !  "  she  exclaimed.    "  And 
dad  is  out  and  mother  has  gone  to  see  a  sick  friend. 
I  am  surprised  to  see  you.    Come  in." 

"Did  you  think  it  was  some  one  else  ?  "  he  asked 
teasingly. 

She  blushed  softly.  "  Oh,  Father,  of  course  not !  " 
She  led  him  into  the  sitting-room,  with  its  faded 
chintz  curtains  and  its  low  easy-chairs.  From  the 
room  beyond  the  music  pulsed  on,  rising  and  falling. 
Unconscious  of  his  presence,  the  girl  at  the  piano 
played  on,  sitting  there  alone  in  the  faint,  flickering 
candlelight.  Eileen  went  on  chatting  in  her  im- 
pulsive, outspoken  way.  She  always  amused  and 
delighted  Father  Frayley  with  her  witticisms  and 
comments  on  everything  and  everybody.  He 
laughed  suddenly  and  heartily  over  her  accounts  of 
the  Show  Day.  The  music  ceased  suddenly.  The 
door  opened,  as  he  had  been  hoping  it  would  open, 
and  turning  his  head,  he  saw  Deirdrie. 

"  I  was  just  coming  in  to  see  you,"  he  said,  "  and 
now  you  have  stopped  playing." 

"  I  will  play  again,  Father,  if  you  wish  it,"  she 
said  shyly.  A  glow  of  pleasure  came  into  her  cheeks 
at  his  words. 

She  was  wearing  a  loose  white  robe,  soft  and  cool, 
of  some  thin,  white  stuff  that  had  a  touch  of  pink 
about  it,  and  falling  lace.  She  looked  very  virginal 
and  sweet.  Her  long,  thick,  fair  hair  was  in  two 
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heavy  plaits,  either  side  of  her  face,  in  the  childish 
way  that  Mrs.  Hayland  favoured. 

Mrs.  Hayland  had  two  beliefs ;  one  that  children 
should  be  kept  children  as  long  as  possible ;  the 
other  that  every  mother  should  give  as  many  of  her 
children  as  she  could  to  the  Church.  At  least  one 
son  and  one  daughter  must  be  a  priest  and  a  nun. 

"  Would  you  play  for  me  ?  "  he  asked,  and  rose. 
"  I  can  tell  that  Eileen  has  some  plan  of  her  own,  and 
that  I  am  only  boring  her.  Is  it  a  book  to  read, 
or  a  special  letter  to  write  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  Eileen  declared,  but  she  blushed 
vividly.  They  went  into  the  music-room  alone. 

Deirdrie  Hayland  bent  over  the  music.  "  What 
shall  it  be  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Nothing  that  is  written,"  he  said  lightly. 

She  coloured  shyly.  "  I  don't  know  if  I  could 
play  anything  else.  You  see  I  never  do  unless  I  any 
alone." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could  play  to  me  ?  "  he  said 
slowly.  With  a  quick  glance  at  the  half-closed  door, 
he  came  over  to  her.  He  thought  that  she  looked 
like  a  wistful,  wide-eyed  child  out  of  a  fairy-tale 
as  she  stood  there  in  her  white  gown.  "  Don't  you 
think  you  could  play  to  me  ?  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

She  lifted  her  dark  lashes  slowly  and  looked  at  him. 

"  I  will  try,"  she  answered.  Her  voice  was  a 
little  tremulous,  but  eager,  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
child  to  please.  They  were  a  child's  eyes  that  looked 
back  at  him  as  he  took  her  hands  suddenly. 

"  You  once  told  me  you  could  only  play  well  to 
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people  you  liked,  or  whom  you  felt  understood. 
Do  you  like  me  ?  " 

"  Very  much,"  she  said  quickly.  "  Oh,  very  much, 
Father ! " 

"  And  I  like  you,"  he  said  after  a  little  silence. 
He  held  her  hands  very  tightly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  with  a  sigh  let  them  go.  "  Play  something," 
he  commanded. 

With  a  strange  fluttering  at  her  heart  she  went 
to  the  old  piano.  Somehow  her  fingers  found  the 
notes,  wove  them  into  chords.  She  had  tears  in  her 
eyes  while  she  played ;  she  did  not  know  why, 
only  that  Life  somehow,  in  some  sort  of  mysterious 
fashion,  was  changing.  She  could  not  have  said  in 
what  way. 

As  she  played  on,  something  came  out  of  the 
music,  a  thread  of  wonder,  of  trembling  sweetness, 
ever-growing.  Did  he,  hearing,  understand  ?  Was 
he  conscious  also  that  she  did  not  understand  ? 
Perhaps  he  did.  The  Reverend  Martin  Fray  ley,  like 
most  priests,  was  not  inexperienced  in  the  workings 
of  a  woman's  heart. 

Under  her  slender  fingers  the  music  grew  in  sound 
and  volume.  For  a  moment,  carried  out  of  herself, 
she  played  with  unexpected  passion.  Longing  ran 
through  the  music,  longing  and  loneliness.  He  saw 
her  heart  then,  as  he  had  seen,  for  one  miraculous 
instant  yesterday,  her  soul.  It  was  the  heart,  as  the 
soul,  of  an  unawakened  child.  Eighteen  and  innocent 
— or  ignorant.  Eighteen,  with  all  the  possibilities 
of  life  and  love.  Unknown  to  her  the  music  told 
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him  these  things.  When  it  died  away  she  sat  for  a 
moment  very  still,  her  fingers  still  on  the  keys. 

For  a  moment  the  room  was  empty  save  for  her 
thoughts.  He  came  across  to  her,  and  taking  her 
hands,  gently  raised  her  to  her  feet.  They  stood 
thus,  and  he  noticed  then  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Deirdrie,"  he  cried  gently,  and  his  hands  closed 
on  her  and  held  them  fast.  "  Deirdrie.  What  is  it  ?  " 

She  raised  her  face,  her  colour  glowing,  her  long, 
dark  lashes  wet. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  whispered  like  a  child.  "  I 
don't  know,"  she  said  again,  and  then  slowly : 
"  I  am  afraid." 

"  Afraid  !  Of  whom  are  you  afraid  ?  "  he  repeated. 
"  Of  me  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No  !  Oh,  no  !  I — I  can't 
tell  you.  I  have  no  words." 

"  I  think  I  know,"  he  said,  and  he  dropped  her 
hands  and  walked  across  the  room  and  back  again. 
In  the  room  beyond  he  heard  Eileen  humming  a 
song,  the  rustling  of  paper ;  through  the  open  door 
he  could  see  that  she  was  at  the  writing  desk  writing 
letters,  her  back  turned. 

He  came  back  to  Deirdrie,  who  was  looking  after 
him  wonderingly. 

"  I  think  I  know,"  he  repeated  slowly,  and  then  : 
"  Deirdrie,  I  must  go.  Will  you  come  out  to  the 
gate  with  me  ?  " 

"  Y — yes,"  she  said. 

He  threw  open  the  door  and  went  into  the  other 
room.  He  made  a  jocular  remark  as  to  being  seen  off 
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the  premises.  Eileen,  absorbed  in  her  letter,  looked 
up,  nodded,  and  smiled  absently.  As  they  went  out, 
she  was  chewing  the  handle  of  her  pen  thoughtfully, 
preparatory  to  making  a  fresh  onslaught  on  the 
notepaper  before  her. 

Outside  it  was  warm  and  clear  and  starlit.  The 
scent  of  the  struggling  flowers  in  the  patch  of 
garden  came  up  to  them.  Deirdrie's  last  frail  roses 
filled  the  night  with  their  fragrance. 

They  stood  by  the  gate  in  silence.  The  street 
beyond  was  quiet,  save  for  the  faint  yapping  of  a 
dog,  or  the  footfall  of  a  solitary  wayfarer.  The 
silence  seemed  to  him  to  enfold  them  round. 

She  wondered  a  little  why  he  lingered.  He  seemed 
striving  to  find  words.  At  last  he  said  : 

"  You  are  lonely  sometimes,  Deirdrie." 

She  was  silent  an  instant,  thinking  deeply. 

"  Often,"  said  Deirdrie  slowly.  "  I  have  often 
wondered — if  other  girls  felt  so  lonely." 

"  Other  girls  have  many  other  interests  in  life." 

"  And  have  not  I  also  ?  "  she  queried.  "  At  home 
here " 

"But  there  are  other  things,"  he  said,  "other 
things  outside  one's  home-life  altogether/' 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

"  Your  life  after  all  has  little  in  it,"  he  went 
on  slowly.  "  Deirdrie,  have  you  never  longed 
for  anything  else  than  what  is  in  your  life  at 
present  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  quickly,  and  now  she  drew  a  deep 
breath.  "  But  I  have  tried  to  fight  against  it.  I 
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have  said  to  myself,  as  my  mother  says,  that  one  is 
in  one's  appointed  place.  When  I  was  a  little  girl," 
she  went  on  quaintly,  "  I  used  to  imagine  that  the 
birds  and  the  very  trees,  even  the  growing  grass, 
had  voices.  I  used  to  imagine  that  they  spoke  to 
me  of  other  things,  of  other  worlds  and  other  ways," 
she  broke  off  suddenly,  confusedly.  "  You  will  think 
me  foolish  saying  these  things." 

"  I  do  not  think  anything  you  say  foolish." 

She  sighed. 

"  But  they  were  foolish  things  of  which  I  dreamed." 
She  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  topmost  bar  of  the  gate 
her  face  resting  in  her  clasped  hands.  "  And  they 
will  never  come  to  pass.  What  can  I  expect  of  life, 
other  than  that  given  to  any  other  girl  or " 

"  But  you  are  different  from  any  other  girl,"  he 
said,  with  sudden  passion. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  slowly  to  his.  The  scent  of  the 
roses  blew  between  them  subtle  and  sweet. 

"  Am  I  ?  "  she  said.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  I  am. 
They  are  satisfied  with  their  lot.  We,  the  Haylands, 
have  never  been.  We  have  in  us  something  that  bids 
us  rise.  Ambitions  that  can  never  be  realised,  little 
rebellious  love  of  dainty  things,  of  old  houses,  and 

rare  things "    She  was  silent  for  awhile.    "It 

is  the  blood  that  is  in  us,"  and  now  her  voice  rang. 
"  Circumstances,  and  comparative  poverty,  cannot 
alter  that,  and  yet  to  some  extent  it  does  alter. 

She  dropped  her  hands,  clenching  them  a  little. 

"  The  blood  that  is  in  us  has  caused  us  suffering," 
she  said.  "  For  there  is  pride  that  has  had  to  be 
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humbled,  and  yet  never  is  humbled.  Oh,  you  know 
what  the  people  here  in  Pine  Valley  are  like,  their 
pettinesses,  the  trumpery  social  grades  they  have ! 
My  mother  scorns  to  see  it,  my  father  shrugs  his 
shoulders.  It  appeals  to  his  sense  of  humour  only 
— but  me  it  has  always  hurt,  although  I  have  never 
shown  it.  You  spoke  of  loneliness  ;  it  is  because  we 
Haylands  keep  so  much  to  ourselves ;  it  is  by 
mother's  mandate  that  life  is  devoid  of  the  little 
brightnesses  that  every  country  town  has.  I  am 
eighteen,  and  I  have  gone  to  only  one  dance,  and 
that  a  Church  one." 

"  But  the  Golf-dances.  You  go  to  them,  surely  ?  " 

She  made  a  sharp  little  sound.  Very  quietly, 
a  second  afterwards  she  said.  "  No.  We,  Eileen 
and  I,  are  not  asked." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  we  are  not  considered  high  enough  in 
the  social  scale  of  Pine  Valley ;"  she  laughed  now,  and 
a  little  scorn  came  into  her  voice.  ;' You  see,  the 
leading  social  lights  of  Pine  Valley  can  trace  his  or 
her  history  back  to  a  grocer's  shop,  or  a  stool  behind 
a  banker's  counter.  If  you,  or  your  ancestors,  have 
been  in  a  bank,  or  post-office,  or  amassed  money  in  a 
hotel  or  grocery-shop,  you  are  entitled  to  head  the 
elite  of  Pine  Valley." 

He  waited  a  moment.  The  wind  fanned  the  little 
curls  above  her  brow,  touched  her  hot  face  with 
tender  fingers. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  talk  like  this  to  you.  I  really 
seldom  think  about  it,"  she  said. 
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"It  is  you  who,  after  all,  have  the  right  to  be 
proud,"  he  said,  apparently  irrelevantly. 

She  smiled  at  him  radiantly. 

"  Ah,  we  are  proud  in  our  way  !  Pride,  I  suppose, 
is  a  part  of  our  heritage,  of  the  blood  that  is  in  us. 
In  the  old  Domesday  Book  you  will  find  the  name  of 
Hayland ;  it  is  an  old  name  and  a  proud  name." 

Her  voice  rang  as  she  stood  there,  and  her  eyes 
shone  as  they  looked  into  the  soft,  half  darkness 
beyond  them.  "  After  all,  what  does  it  matter,  these 
little  pettinesses  of  a  country  town  ?  ;> 

"  Yet  sometimes  they  hurt,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes."  She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  When 
one  is  older  one  will  laugh  at  them  no  doubt,  or  shrug 
one's  shoulders  as  my  father  does." 

"  But — it  is  lonely  for  you." 

"  Yes — it  is  lonely,"  she  admitted,  "  sometimes." 

"  I  have  been  lonely,  too,"  he  said,  and  he  leaned 
against  the  gate  by  her  side.  "  Until  to-night  I 
thought  I  should  always  go  lonely.  I  believed  it 
would  be  good  for  me.  To-night  I  am  not  sure." 

He  leaned  towards  her.  His  hand  went  out  to  hers, 
rested  warmly  on  it.  She  turned  her  head  quickly, 
and  her  startled  eyes  met  his  and  fell  swiftly.  Her 
lips  began  to  tremble  uncertainly. 

"  My  loneliness  has  been  something  of  the  heart 
that  I  believed  nothing  could  sweep  away.  I 
believed  that  it  was  right  I  should  be  lonely."  He 
waited,  but  she  said  nothing.  "  I  wonder  now,"  he 
went  on  gently,  "  if  it  is  right.  So  many  contradictory 
things  are  said  and  written — so  many  contradictory 
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— rules,"  he  had  almost  said  "  vows."  "  Do  you 
think  it  right,  Deirdrie,  that  a  priest  should  be  lonelier 
than  other  men  :  his  life  void  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  dark  lashes  slowly. 

"  I — know  so  little,"  she  said  whisperingly. 
"  How  can  I  tell  ?  Your  vows — they — they  make 
your  life  like  a  road,  a  road  that  you  must  walk 
alone " 

"And  what  if  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  do  so, 
Deirdrie  ?  "  He  bent  his  head,  his  face  close  to  hers. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  shrank  a  little  from 
him. 

"Why,"    she    whispered    slowly,     "Why- 
Words  seemed  to  fail  her. 

His  hand  touched  her  shoulder  and  rested  there. 
He  felt  her  tremble  violently,  all  at  once  afraid. 

"  I've  read  of  girls  like  you,"  he  said  gently.  "  I 
never  thought  I  should  find  one  in  real  life.  Don't 
you  know  that  every  man  has  his  dreams  ?  " 

"  But — you  are  a  priest,"  and  her  words  were  so 
low  he  had  to  bend  his  head  to  hear.  A  strand  of  her 
hair  blew  in  his  face,  against  his  lips. 

"And — a  man,"  he  said,  "  a  very  lonely  man,  dear." 

She  stood  silent,  her  breath  coming  fast.  Her 
head  drooped.  He  felt  her  warm  tears  upon  his 
hand,  and  yet  when  she  lifted  her  eyes  again,  he  saw 
that  she  did  not  yet  understand — only  that  he  was 
lonely,  in  some  measure  unhappy.  For  the  moment 
she  forgot  that  he  was  a  priest.  "  If  I  could  help 
you,"  she  said.  "  Does  coming  here  help  you — does 
it  make  you  feel  less  lonely  ?  " 
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"  If  you  are  here,"  he  said,  and  smiled  at  her. 
"I  do  not  know  if  I  would  come  if  you  were  not 
here,  Deirdrie.  That  is  God's  truth." 

She  shook  suddenly  all  over. 

"  So  you  see  how  much,  how  very  much,  you  have 
come  to  mean  to  me." 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  I  want  you  to  be  my  friend,  my  little  friend." 
His  arm  closed  about  her  shoulders.  "  I  need  your 
friendship,  Deirdrie."  She  drew  herself  away,  lean- 
ing back.  "  No  other  person's  friendship  is  of  any 
account.  Deirdrie,"  he  cried,  and  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  reach  hers,  but  she  drew  herself  away. 
There  was  trouble  in  the  eyes  that  looked  back  at  him. 

She  seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown  older  and 
remote,  far  away  from  him.  In  the  half  light  her 
face  was  white. 

He  fought  wildly  for  lost  ground.  It  was  as  if 
she  were  going  from  him,  out  of  his  life  and  ken. 
He  caught  hold  of  her  hands,  and  faced  her  in  the 
dim  light. 

"After  to-night,"  he  said  in  a  shaking  voice, 
"  things  shall  go  on  as  before,  for  me  as  well  as  for 
you.  Deirdrie,  these  few  moments  shall  only  be  a 
memory.  Will  you  not  make  it  a  sweet  memory  ?  " 

He  was  quite  white.  Her  heart  began  to  beat 
wildly. 

"  Deirdrie,"  he  said,  and  held  out  his  arms  to  her  ; 
and  she  went  into  them  with  a  little  sobbing  cry. 

Afterwards  she  wondered  how  and  why  she  could 
have  gone  to  him.  At  the  moment  it  seemed  that 
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something  stronger  than  herself  flung  her  forward. 
It  was  a  moment  when  all  thought  of  the  past  and 
present  vanished. 

"  I  love  you,"  he  whispered.  "  I  love  you.  No 
matter  what  comes,  or  how  lonely  the  future  is, 
we  have  had  this  moment."  He  bent  his  head. 
"  Kiss  me,  sweetheart." 

But  all  at  once,  with  a  little  sobbing  cry,  she  tore 
herself  from  his  arms  and  was  running  up  the 
pathway. 

Against  the  light  of  the  door  she  stood  silhouetted 
a  moment,  then  it  shut  behind  her  suddenly,  and  the 
light  on  the  pathway  vanished. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A     HEART     TO      LET  ? 

IN  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed,  although 
he  came  often  to  Hayland's  House,  Martin 
Frayley  saw  little  or  nothing  of  Deirdrie. 
She  was  always  out,  or  just  going  out,  when  he 
came  in ;  she  seemed  to  find  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
those  days. 

Mrs.  Hayland,  sitting  knitting  in  the  big  rocking- 
chair  by  the  window,  turned  and  held  out  her  hand 
to  him  as  he  entered. 

"  I  was  just  hoping  you  would  come,  Father," 
she  said  hospitably.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
Deirdrie." 

He  gave  a  short  start  as  he  took  her  hand — the 
firm,  shapely  hand  that  was  so  like  Mrs.  Hayland 
herself. 

"  About  Deirdrie  ?  "  he  said,  and  sat  down  in  a 
chair  with  his  back  to  the  window.  He  looked 
keenly  at  Mrs.  Hayland,  whose  head  was  bent  over 
her  knitting. 
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She  smiled  affectionately  at  him  as  she  lifted  her 
head.  Into  Mrs.  Hayland's  maternal  heart  the  young 
priest  had  been  admitted  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  entrance  into  her  house.  He  was  the  model  of 
what  a  priest  should  be,  she  often  avowed.  She 
liked  his  easy  friendliness  and  his  air  of  making 
himself  at  home. 

Mrs.  Hayland  was  rather  a  good-looking  woman  ; 
it  had  been  said  that  in  her  youth  she  was  the  belle 
of  her  district.  Her  features  were  still  clean-cut, 
her  eyes  grey  and  large,  a  trifle  cold,  perhaps,  and 
inclined  to  be  a  little  hard.  They  had  a  softer, 
half-wistful  light  in  them  now  that  reminded  Frayley 
of  Deirdrie.  Up  till  then,  he  had  never  thought 
Deirdrie  Hayland  like  her  mother. 

In  her  grey  linen  gown  with  its  spotless  cuffs 
and  collar,  Mrs.  Hayland  looked  fresh  and  matronly, 
the  embodiment  of  the  good  housewife  she  was. 

"  I  have  been  planning  out  the  future,"  she 
explained,  and  smiled.  "Is  it  a  wise  thing  to  do, 
Father  Frayley  ?  " 

"  Not  always."  For  all  his  easy  poise,  he  was 
watching  her  keenly.  Had  Deirdrie  said  anything 
to  her  mother  of  that  incident  at  the  gate  ?  The 
next  words  relieved  him  instantly. 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  Deirdrie,"  she  said, 
slowly.  Her  needles  went  methodically  in  and  out 
her  work,  flashing  in  the  light  from  the  window. 
"  You  know,  Father,  I  once  used  to  worry  about  her. 
She  was  so  different  from  my  other  children."  He 
nodded.  "  In  so  many  ways  she  was  different.  She 
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had  such  queer,  almost  pagan  ideas,  and  strange 
fancies,  even  as  a  little  child.  Of  course,  I  dis- 
couraged her  in  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Yes,"  said  Frayley.    "  You  mean " 

"  She  used  to  make  little  songs,  to  herself,  and 
stories  almost  as  soon  as  she  could  prattle.  She 
never  played  like  the  other  children,  although  she 
was  certainly  the  ring-leader  in  all  the  mischief — 
at  least,  she  was  blamed  for  it." 

"  That  comes  almost  to  the  same  thing,"  said 
Frayley,  absently.  Mrs.  Hayland's  discourse,  like 
her  eternal  knitting,  seemed  no  nearer  completion. 

"  I  suppose  it  is."  She  paused  to  turn  the 
woollen  slip  calmly.  "  Oh,  as  I  was  saying,  I 
was  afraid  about  her  !  She  had  such  a  question- 
ing mind,  as  she  grew  older,  especially  in  matters 
of  faith." 

"  That  certainly  had  to  be  discouraged,"  he  agreed, 
a  little  grimly. 

"  Children  do  ask  such  questions,"  she  said, 
with  a  sigh.  "  When  I  was  a  child  I  never  questioned 
anything  told  me  by  my  parents.  It  is  different, 
nowadays." 

He  thought  it  was.  "  And  what  is  wrong  now, 
Mrs.  Hayland  ?  "  He  wondered  if  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  Deirdrie's  chances,  of  her  growing  silences 
whenever  with  others  she  chanced  to  be  in  his 
presence. 

"There's  nothing  wrong,"  she  said,  brightly. 
She  put  down  her  knitting  and  leaned  towards  him 
confidently.  "  Indeed,  it  is  something  right.  Father 
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Frayley,  I  believe  Deirdrie  has  a  Vocation — an  inner 
call  to  the  convent." 

He  bent  down  to  pick  up  the  ball  of  brown  wool 
she  had  dropped,  and  played  with  it  absently. 
"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  she  is  always  at  the  chapel  now,  in  any 
spare  time  she  has.  Once  she  used  to  go  for  long 
walks  by  the  river  and  over  the  moorlands.  Very 
good,  of  course,  as  regards  fresh  air  and  all  that,  but 
an  encouragement  to  idleness,  I  think." 

He  was  turning  the  ball  slowly  round  and  round 
in  his  fingers.  "  And  she  goes  to  the  chapel  now  in 
the  afternoons,  instead." 

"  Yes.  Eileen  told  me  only  to-day  that  the  old 
caretaker  said  that  Deirdrie  was  the  most  really 
devout  girl  in  the  parish."  A  flush  of  pride  came  to 
her  thin  cheeks.  "  That  in  the  afternoons  he  always 
found  her  praying  in  front  of  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.  Of  course,  I  was  very  pleased." 

"  Of  course,"  Frayley  said.  He  began  to  unwind 
and  wind  the  ball  of  wool,  carelessly.  "  So  that  is 
where  she  has  been  going  of  late." 

He  started  at  Mrs.  Hayland's  voice ;  for  the 
moment  he  had  quite  forgotten  her. 

"  I  have  always  thought  " — and  he  saw  now  that 
her  eyes  were  dim  with  emotion — "  that  God  would 
be  good  to  my  children,  and  grant  them  a  Vocation  ; 
and  that  they  would  find  a  haven  from  the  wickedness 
of  the  world,  in  the  shelter  of  the  Holy  Church." 

She  did  not  see  that  his  mouth  set  a  little  grimly, 
in  a  tight  line  of  pain.  He  had  heard  so  many 
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Catholic  mothers  talk  like  this.    Once  it  used  to  bring 
a  lump  to  his  throat. 

"My  God!"  he  said  to  himself,  silently,  then 
steeled  his  mind  so  that  his  thoughts  should  not 
mirror  themselves  in  his  eyes.  He  stared  a  little 
blindly  at  the  flame  of  scarlet  geraniums  that  glowed 
in  the  whitewashed  fireplace.  So  he  had  heard  his 
own  mother  speak,  with  just  that  note  in  her  voice, 
in  years  gone  by,  when  the  priesthood  was  but  a 
luminous  vision  to  him,  haloed  by  tradition  and 
mystery,  lit  up  by  wonderful,  unseen  fires.  The 
glow  had  faded  for  him  long  since. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  to  Deirdrie,  of  course," 
said  Mrs.  Hayland,  earnestly.  She  would  have 
liked  to  go  on  with  her  knitting  while  she  was  speak- 
ing, but  when  a  young  priest  of  the  parish  is  engaged 
in  tying  the  wool  into  intricate  knots  and  loops, 
what  can  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  Church  do  ? 
"  You  see,  she  doesn't  come  to  me  and  talk  things 
over  as  some  girls  do.  Indeed,  none  of  my  children 
do.  I  don't  know  why."  Fray  ley  thought  he  knew. 
In  earlier  years,  Mrs.  Hayland  herself  had  dried 
up  the  wells  of  confidences,  had  effectually  raised  a 
barrier  between  herself  and  her  daughters.  "So 
I  must  simply  wait  until  she  comes  to  me  and  tells 
me.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  nun,  Father  Frayley." 

"  A  great  thing,"  he  echoed.  The  wool  tightened 
in  his  ringers,  almost  snapping.  For  a  moment  he 
had  a  glimpse  of  Deirdrie,  in  nun's  garb,  the  white 
wimple  about  her  face. 

"  My  son  is  to  be   a  priest,"   said   his  hostess, 
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pleasantly.  "  I  had  a  very  encouraging  letter  from 
his  Superior.  But  it  is  very  costly  training,  Father." 

"  Yes— it  is." 

"  We  had  to  save,  and,  of  course,  do  without  a 
great  many  things,"  she  sighed  now.  "  One  can't 
have  everything.  The  children  think  that  their  father 
and  I  are  happy  here  in  this  old  barn  of  a  house, 
and  that  we  live  here  from  choice,  but  one  can't 
send  the  boy  to  a  monastery,  and  the  college  training 
first,  without  having  to  sacrifice  something." 

Something  caught  at  his  throat  at  her  simple 
statement.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  realise  the 
shabbiness  of  the  room,  the  appeal  of  faded  chintzes 
and  cheap  wall-paper,  the  threadbare  carpet,  almost 
worn  through  here  and  there. 

"  I,  too,  love  nice  things,"  said  Mrs.  Hayland, 
with  a  break  in  her  voice.  "  We  sold  a  nice  home, 
away  from  the  shops,  in  order  to  economise.  It  was 
that  old  house,  on  the  road  that  leads  to  the  river, 
that  old  place  with  the  trees  about  it  and  all  the 
land  stretching  away  on  either  side."  She  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  She  groped  for  her  knitting- 
needles,  mechanically.  A  new  note  came  in  her 
voice.  "We  talked  it  over,  Mr.  Hayland  and  I. 
The  children  were  growing  up,  the  priests  had  always 
said  that  little  Ritchie,  my  eldest  boy,  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  Church.  He  was  always  such  a 
bright,  clever  little  boy."  For  the  moment,  the 
pride  of  the  mother  blotted  out  everything  else. 
"  It  was  best,  Mr.  Hayland  and  I  said,  to  sell  the 
old  place,  to  do  without  servants,  and  to  save,  so 
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that  the  children's  future  might  be  assured.  My 
husband  decided  to  do  with  a  man  less,  and  look 
after  the  business  himself." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  moment. 
Outside,  in  the  strip  of  garden,  the  birds  were 
twittering. 

"  There  was  something  from  the  Bible  that  I 
heard  once,"  Mrs.  Hayland  went  on,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  that  had  something  about  a  mansion  incorruptible. 
A  mansion  incorruptible,  those  were  the  words." 
She  was  looking  at  the  scarlet  geraniums,  seeing 
them  only  as  a  blur.  "  What  mattered  it,  we  said 
to  ourselves,  if  we  gave  up  the  home  we  both  loved  ? 
We  were  giving  to  our  boy,  to  our  children,  something 
greater.  No  earthly  house,  but  the  mansion 

incorruptible "  her  voice  died  away.  There  was 

stillness  in  the  room. 

"  Where  did  you  hear  those  words  ?  "  the  priest 
asked,  in  a  low  voice.  He  had  dropped  the  ball  of 
wool,  his  own  thoughts  for  a  moment  far  away. 
Had  his  old  mother  these  thoughts,  too  ? 

"It  seems  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Hayland  in  her 
hushed  voice ;  "it  seems  strange,  on  account  of  us 
being  Roman  Catholics,  but  it  was  from  a  poor 
travelling  preacher,  in  the  street  outside,  that  the 
words  came.  He  was  reading  out  of  a  Protestant 
Bible  ;  and,  of  course,  the  words  were  strange  to 
me.  They  seemed  to  linger  with  me,  long  after  he 
had  passed. 

"  Afterwards,"  she  said,  "  I  asked  the  parish 
priest  for  a  Bible.  I  thought  there  must  be  some 
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beautiful  things  in  it,  things  that  comforted  one. 
Somehow,  I  didn't  tell  him  about  the  Protestant 
preacher.  He  would  not  have  understood." 

It  did  not  seem  strange  to  her  or  to  Frayley 
that  in  that  quiet,  shaken  voice,  she  was  telling  him 
about  it. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

She  turned  her  grey  eyes  to  him,  and  there  was  no 
hardness  in  them  now. 

"  That  the  Bible  was  only  to  be  read  by  the 
priests,  by  order  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  Pope. 
That  it  could  not  be  read  without  being  explained 
by  the  priests." 

He  got  up,  and  went  over  to  the  window.  In  the 
little  garden  without,  a  stray  chicken  was  scratching 
industriously  ;  it  did  not  matter  much,  he  thought, 
vaguely,  for  in  the  sun  the  flowers  had  withered  and 
died,  and  the  grass  was  burnt  brown,  and  the  black 
pall  of  the  soot  lay  over  everything.  Only  under  the 
leaking  water-tap  a  strip  of  green  showed.  In- 
congruously he  thought  of  the  old  house  of  which 
Mrs.  Hayland  had  spoken,  with  the  gardens  dipping 
to  the  river  and  a  green  lawn  ablaze  with  standard 
roses.  He  no  longer  wondered  why  Mrs.  Hayland 
took  no  interest  in  Deirdrie's  gardens.  That  strip 
of  burnt  grass  and  withered  flowers  seemed  suddenly 
a  piteous  thing. 

"  That  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church,"  he  found 
himself  saying. 

"  Yes."  She  took  up  her  knitting,  and  her  face 
set  again  into  its  calm,  placid  lines.  "  He  said  that 
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Catholics  were  not  to  read  the  Bible  indiscriminately, 
and  without  explanation  by  the  priests,  because_it 
would  only  encourage  heresy." 

He  nodded  silently. 

There  was  the  sound  of  the  front  door  opening 
and  shutting,  of  steps  on  the  linoleum-covered 
passage.  He  turned  with  a  start,  as  Eileen  came  in. 

"  Phew,  isn't  it  hot!  "  she  cried.  She  flung  her 
tennis  racket  aside.  "  Tennis  on  a  day  like  this,  and 
a  hundred  and  twelve  in  the  shade  !  " 

"  Then  why  do  you  play  ?  "  her  mother  asked. 

"  One  has  to  do  something,  mater  dear.  It's 
the  only  dissipation  Pine  Valley  flings  to  me." 

She  sat  down  on  the  couch  near  the  window.  "  I 
knew  you  were  here,  Father  Frayley.  I  saw  your 
bicycle  outside." 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  here  a  very  great  deal,"  he 
admitted,  and  laughed.  "  I'll  have  to  bring  it  around 
by  the  back  gate  in  the  future,  or  my  other 
parishioners  will  be  grumbling,  and  saying  I  spend 
too  much  time  here." 

"  You  are  always  very  welcome,"  said  Mrs. 
Hay  land.  She  put  down  her  knitting  and  rose. 
"  I  must  get  you  both  some  tea.  I  thought  Deirdric 
might  be  home,  by  now." 

Eileen  fanned  herself  vigorously.  '  Yes,  mater 
dear.  Do  get  the  tea.  I  shall  have  heat  apoplexy 
if  I  move." 

When  her  mother  had  vanished,  Eileen  said  : 
"  Deirdrie's  a  very  good  young  person,  lately.  How 
did  you  manage  to  convert  her,  Father  ?  " 
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"  Wasn't  she  always  so  ?  "  he  asked. 

Eileen  shrugged,  and  laughed.  "  She  used  to  ask 
the  old  parish  priest  so  many  questions  that  he  had 
visions  of  her  being  a  heretic,  I  think." 

He  sat  down  in  the  chair  Mrs.  Hayland  had 
vacated.  The  ball  of  wool  seemed  to  have  a 
fascination  for  him.  He  picked  it  up  again  and 
twisted  it  round  and  round. 

"  Your  mother  seems  to  think  that  Deirdrie  has 
a  Vocation." 

Eileen  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

"  I  wonder  !  "  she  said,  and  then  :  "  that  is,  if 
Wilfred  Daley  allows  her." 

Fray  ley  turned  with  quick  inquiry.  '  Young 
Daley  ?  "  He  frowned.  "  What  has  he  to  do 
with  it  ?  " 

Eileen  laughed  a  little  uncertainly.  She  thought 
his  voice  rather  cold  and  disapproving.  "  You  must 
have  seen,  Father,  that  he  pays  her  a  great  deal  of 
attention  lately." 

"  No,"  he  said.    "  I  had  not  noticed." 

"He  is  certainly  very  fond  of  her,"  said  Eileen, 
frankly.  "  I  know  mother  believes  that  Deirdrie 
will  enter  a  convent.  Personally,  I  don't  think  she 
has  a  Vocation." 

"  You  think — that  she  likes  young  Daley." 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Eileen.  "  Father  Frayley, 
how  you  are  knotting  mother's  wool !  " 

"  Am  I  ?  I'm  sorry."  He  put  the  ball  down,  and 
as  absently  picked  it  up  again  an  instant  later. 
"  How  long  then  has  Daley  been  coming  here  ?  " 
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"  He  doesn't  come  here  at  all,"  said  Eileen, 
ruefully.  "  No  man  in  Pine  Valley  dares  to.  There's 
a  board  up,  visible  to  the  seeing  eye,  entitled  '  no 
followers  allowed,'  but,  to  use  convent-school  slang, 
Father,  there's  something  always  hopping  about 
on  the  horizon." 

He  was  silent,  evidently  trying  to  digest  this 
information. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  your  parents  never  intend 
you  to  marry  ?  " 

"  It  seems  like  it,"  said  she.  "  But  they  don't 
mean  that,  the  dears.  It  is  only  that  they  will  not 
realise  that  we  are  grown  up,  that  we  are  no  longer 
babies.  Haven't  you  heard  both  mother  and  father 
refer  to  us  as  children  ?  Children  !  "  She  made  a 
charming  moue  and  rolled  up  her  eyes.  "  Probably, 
when  we  are  about  fifty,  they  will  decide  that  it 
would  be  nice  to  see  us  settled.  Don't  look  shocked, 
it's  true."  She  laughed  softly,  and  turned  to  her 
mother,  who  was  just  entering. 

"  I  hope  you're  not  worrying  Father  Frayley, 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hay  land. 

"  I'm  interesting  him,"  said  Eileen,  mischievously, 
"  by  letting  him  into  family  secrets." 

When  Mrs.  Hay  land  had  gone  out  again,  he  said  : 

"  And  you,  Eileen  ?  Are  you  tempted  to  be 
a  nun  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  she,  decidedly.  "No.  I  have  had 
seven  years  in  a  convent  while  I  was  being  educated. 
Some  of  the  nuns  were  sweet,  of  course ;  but  were 
lacking  something,  somehow.  Others  were  mean 
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in  little  ways,  and  petty.  Some  of  them  decidedly 
told  fibs." 

In  face  of  her  astounding  frankness  there  was 
nothing,  apparently,  that  could  be  said. 

"  Mother,  of  course,  would  not  believe  that,"  she 
said.  "  In  any  case,  I  never  mentioned  it.  I 
reasoned  it  out  this  way  ;  that  if  you  are  petty  and 
mean  and  fibby  before  you  take  vows,  you'll  be 
petty  and  mean  and  fibby  afterwards,  of  course. 
If  you're  very  good,  and  very  saintly,  you'll  always 
be  so.  It's  logic  of  a  queer  sort,  you'll  be  thinking 
— but  it's  logic  all  the  same. 

"  I  told  myself  I  perhaps  held  these  views  because 
I  had  no  Vocation,  or  inner  call,  to  the  life  of  the 
convent,"  she  went  on,  more  slowly.  "  No  one  is 
more  faithful  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church  than  I 
— but  I  couldn't  be  a  nun,  somehow.  It  has  always 
seemed  a  cramped  life.  It  is  ordained  of  God,  we 
are  taught  that,  and  yet " 

He  filled  in  her  silence. 

"  But  there  is  another  reason,  perhaps  ?  " 

Eileen  opened  wide  eyes  at  him,  her  face  flushing, 
and  hesitated. 

"  You  are  very  discerning,  Father  Fray  ley," 
and  then  in  a  lower  voice  and  a  little  shyly,  she  said  : 
"  Yes,  there  is  another  reason.  I  love  life  and 
laughter  and  sunshine  and  happy  things.  I  might 
feel  the  call  of  the  convent,  too,  but  I  would  feel  the 
call  of  life  more.  I  want  to  see  the  world.  I  want 

to  do  something  in  it,  but  most  of  all For  a 

moment  her  voice  faltered,  but  she  went  on  :  "  but, 
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most  of  all,  I  want  a  nice  home,  and  little  children 

— and  a  big  husband  to  look  after  me ;  don't 

you  think  that  is  what  God  made  the  world  f or  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hay  land  would  have  had  a  fit  there  and  then 
had  she  been  present.  She  wrould  have  called  upon 
the  heavens  to  explain  why,  after  years  of  convent- 
tuition  and  convent-expenses,  the  sheltered  mind 
of  her  child  should  hold  such  ideas. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  he  took  his  leave,  taking 
the  road  past  the  chapel  homewards,  Frayley  found 
himself  thinking  of  Eileen  Hay  land's  words.  He 
wondered  what  thoughts  were  in  Deirdrie's  mind  : 
Deirdrie  whom  circumstances  had  made  the  home- 
bird,  whose  life  had  been  bound  by  Pine  Valley  and 
all  that  was  of  Pine  Valley. 

He  went  very  slowly  along  the  road,  and  then, 
suddenly,  he  saw  her  almost  opposite  him.  She  was 
on  the  gravelled  footpath,  and  stopped  when  he 
called,  and  came  over  to  him. 

He  leaned  on  his  bicycle  and  began  to  talk, 
perfunctorily,  on  local  topics,  mentioning,  casually, 
that  he  had  been  at  the  house  and  had  stayed 
to  tea. 

"  I  thought  your  mother  expected  you  home," 
he  said. 

The  warm  colour  flooded  her  face.  Her  long 
lashes  dropped,  shielding  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  chapel,"  she  said.  She  was 
fingering  some  flowers  at  her  belt,  red  and  white 
fuchsias,  a  splash  of  colour,  against  her  faded,  green 
gown. 
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"  So  I  heard,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  and  speaking 
gently.  "  I  am  glad." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  her  fingers,  touching  the 
flowers,  trembled. 

"  I  used  to  wonder  ?  "  he  said,  speaking  casually, 
"  where  you  had  vanished  to.  You  were  not  on  your 
favourite  walks."  The  colour  flamed  hotly  in 
either  cheek.  "  Your  mother,"  he  said,  "believes 
that  you  are  finding  a  call,  a  Vocation,  to  the 
nunnery." 

Her  eyes  flashed  at  him,  startled,  then  fell  before 
the  inquiry  in  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  nun,"  he  said,  evenly, 
and  his  eyes  searched  her  face  keenly.  "  Do  you 
think  that  you  have  the  Vocation,  Miss  Hay  land  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Hayland,  slowly.  "  No.  I  do 
not  think  so." 

"  I  see,"  he  said.    "  Then  Eileen  is  right." 

"  Eileen  ?  "  She  looked  at  him,  then  away  from 
him.  She  was  a  bird  fluttering  in  his  teasing  hand. 
Her  colour  came  and  went. 

She  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  an  old  chaff- 
mill.  Behind  her,  machinery  throbbed  on  and  on, 
and  golden  scraps  of  chaff  fluttered  and  flashed  in 
the  sunshine.  A  little  child  in  a  red  frock  played 
in  the  gutter,  near  by.  A  man  came  out  from  a  store 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and,  shading  his  eyes 
from  the  sun,  looked  at  the  young  priest  and  the 
young  girl  standing  there  in  the  sunshine. 

Neither  heeded. 

"  Eileen  says  there  is  another  call  you  will  probably 
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heed,"  said  Frayley,  looking  intently  and  seriously 
into  her  eyes. 

"  Another  call  ?  "  she  questioned,  uncertainly. 

"  Yes,"  and  then,  quite  quietly  :  "  She  told  me  of 
Wilfred  Daley." 

She  lifted  her  startled  eyes  to  find  his,  searching, 
inquiring.  All  at  once  his  voice  changed. 

"Do  you  care  for  him,  Deirdrie  ?    Tell  me." 

She  did  not  answer ;  something  came  into  her 
eyes  that  he  could  not  understand  for  the  moment. 

She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  as  if  she  were 
praying,  and  when  she  opened  them  again,  her  face 
was  very  pale  and  wistful. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  me  ?  "  he  asked.  But 
she  said  no  word. 

She  had  taken  the  flowers  mechanically  from  her 
belt,  holding  them  in  her  hands,  crushing  them 
between  her  fingers. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  if  their  meaning  is  true  ?  " 

And  then  he  went,  without  further  word,  but  in 
the  instant  that  their  hands  had  touched  he  had  taken 
the  flowers  with  him. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE   BREWING    OF  THE    STORM. 

THERE'S  a  storm  brewing,"  said  Walter 
Hayland.  He  blocked  the  doorway,  looking 
out  at  the  sky.  A  curiously  red  glow  hung 
over  everything.  "A  dust-storm,  and  not  far  off. 
Where  is  Deirdrie  ?  "  he  said,  anxiously. 

"  She  has  gone  for  a  walk,"  his  wife  answered, 
placidly.  "  She  has  a  bad  headache." 

"  Well,  I  hope  she  hasn't  gone  far.  Just  look  at 
that  sky.  It  spells  trouble.  There  will  be  a  blinding 
whirl  of  dust  in  another  hour  or  so.  Which  road 
did  she  take  ?  I  had  better  send  one  of  the  boys 
after  her  to  warn  her." 

His  wife  laughed  indulgently.  "  Dear  me,  Walter. 
One  would  think  that  Deirdrie  was  a  baby.  Doesn't 
she  know  as  much  about  dust-storms  as  you  or  I  ? 
She'll  be  here  any  minute,  or  will  take  shelter  in  a 
friend's  house." 

She  rose  and  made  ready  to  shut  and  fasten  all  the 
windows  in  the  room.  Outside,  the  curious,  copper- 
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red  glow  in  the  sky  increased,  and  deepened  in  hue. 
In  Hayland's  shops,  there  was  a  loud  banging  and 
fastening  of  doors.  Men  clambered  on  the  corrugated 
iron  roof  and  began  to  fasten  logs  of  wood  with  chains. 
One  of  the  dreaded  sand-storms  was  coming,  in 
which  roofs  were  often  sent  spinning  and  hurtling  in 
the  air,  fences  were  blown  to  the  ground,  and  chimneys 
demolished.  At  the  end  of  the  long,  hot  summer, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  huge  cauldron  had  been  opened  and 
the  flames  were  creeping  and  curling  outwards  and 
upwards. 

Slowly  creeping  in  sinister  fashion,  the  strange 
red  glow  thickened  and  began  to  spread  over  all  the 
sky.  Far  away  through  the  trees  one  heard  a  faint 
humming  sound. 

The  men  on  the  roof  hurried  with  their  work. 
The  noise  of  hammers  rent  the  air.  Outside  in  the 
street  shutters  were  hurriedly  covering  the  windows 
and  being  bolted  into  place. 

The  faint  humming  sound  grew.  The  great 
angry  swathe  of  red  spread  widely  out  over  the  sky. 
Soon,  the  last  glimpse  of  blue,  from  horizon  to 
horizon,  would  be  hid.  Men  hurried  at  their  tasks, 
and  the  street  was  full  of  hoarse  urgent  voices  ; 
after  a  while  the  voices  ceased.  Save  for  that  faint 
humming  sound,  the  world  seemed  still  and 
deserted. 

"  I  hope  Deirdrie  is  all  right,"  said  her  father, 
more  than  once.  It  was  growing  steadily  darker  and, 
though  it  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  soon  lamps 
would  have  to  be  lit.  He  moved  restlessly  about 
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the   room.     "  I   wish   the   child  were   home,"   he 
muttered. 

"  Deirdrie  will  be  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Hayland. 
"  If  she  is  not  here  in  a  few  minutes  she  will  have 
gone  to  a  friend's  house." 

"  How  eerie  it  looks,"  said  Eileen  at  the  window. 
"  I  can  hardly  see  across  the  street,  and  I  hate  that 
weird,  humming  sound." 

"  It's  only  the  wind  through  the  trees,  miles  away," 
said  her  mother,  practically.  "  Are  all  the  windows 
locked  and  shuttered  ?  I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but 
just  after  one  has  thoroughly  cleaned  up  the  house, 
these  wretched  storms  come." 

"  Father  Frayley  will  just  about  catch  it,"  said 
Eileen.  "  I  saw  him  driving  out,  half  an  hour 
ago." 

"  Some  one  will  have  warned  him,"  her  mother 
remarked.  "  And  he  will  have  turned  back.  Eileen, 
light  the  lamp  ;  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  do  some 
knitting.  If  you  would  occupy  your  hands,  your 
mind  wouldn't  be  dwelling  on  the  storm." 

"  I'm  afraid  of  these  storms,"  Eileen  answered, 
a  little  sullenly.  "  Last  time  there  were  horses  and 
cattle  killed  and  houses  unroofed.  I'll  never  forget 
sheltering  at  old  Mrs.  Mardy's  when  the  last  storm 
was  on.  That  was  about  three  years  ago.  Everybody 
was  crying  out  that  the  world  was  going  to  end.  I 
thought  it  was,  too.  Old  Mrs.  Mardy  was  praying 
aloud  all  the  time." 

"  It  would  do  her  good,  the  praying,"  remarked 
her  mother,  as  she  took  up  her  knitting.  "  Dear  me, 
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but  Father  Frayley  did  tangle  my  wool  the  other 
day." 

Out  on  the  road  that  led  out  of  the  township, 
Deirdrie  Hayland  an  hour  earlier  had  gone  for  a 
walk.  With  her  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  linen 
coat,  she  strode  on,  leaving  the  town  rapidly 
behind  her. 

"  I  must  be  alone  to  think  out  things,"  she 
breathed.  Her  hand  in  her  pocket  touched  a  letter. 
She  drew  it  out  and  without  looking  at  it,  tore  it 
into  a  hundred  pieces.  Strange  words  were  written 
in  that  letter,  a  girl's  first  love  letter.  The  torn  scraps 
fluttered  about  her  as  she  went. 

Her  eyes  were  blind  to  all  save  her  own  visions 
and  they  were  misty  and  blurred. 

"  I  must  do  what  is  right,"  she  kept  saying  to 
herself  as  she  walked.  "  I  must  do  only  what  is 
right." 

Overhead,  the  sky  darkened  rapidly,  the  strange, 
copper-red  glow  spread  from  east  to  west,  dipped 
lower.  There  was  an  angry  skirl  in  the  branches  of 
the  great  trees  by  the  river,  an  ominous  muttering 
sound  far  away,  but  ever  growing  nearer  and 
nearer. 

She  walked  on  and  on,  wrapped  in  her  thoughts, 
thoughts  that  were  full  of  a  wild,  throbbing  joy  and 
yet  of  misery  unutterable.  Over  and  over  again, 
the  words  of  the  letter  she  had  torn  into  scraps  came 
back  to  her,  blazing  in  letters  of  fire  in  her  brain. 

"  And  yesterday,"  she  cried,  dumbly,  "  life  seemed 
so  different,  all  that  our  youth  teaches  so 
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different."  And  then  again  :  "  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  do,  one  thing  to  be  done.  Dear  God, 
help  me." 

She  felt  that  she  could  have  knelt  there,  in  the 
dust  of  that  winding  road  and  bared  her  soul. 

"  I  do  not  know  very  much  of  the  world,  God," 
she  would  have  said,  "  nor  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
our  Church  and  its  teachings.  So  much  is  hidden 
from  us.  But  this  one  thing  is  surely  wrong." 

The  ominous  sound  suddenly  grew.  There  came  a 
stillness,  even  more  ominous,  and  then,  all  at  once,  a 
great  crackling  uproar  that  seemed  to  fill  the  world. 
A  red  pall,  dropped  suddenly  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  began  to  darken.  It  was  as  if  a  swift,  darken- 
ing scroll  opened  and  spread  itself  out  from  horizon 
to  horizon. 

In  the  west,  tongues  of  flames  shot  forwards  and 
upwards,  as  if  a  giant  cauldron  were  overturned.  The 
hungry  tongues  reached  forth,  rushing  onward  like 
living  monsters  to  devour  the  world.  From  the 
forest  a  great  crackling  and  crashing  rose. 

"  The  sand-storm  !  "  With  the  cry  Deirdrie  ran 
forward,  speeding  for  a  curve  in  the  river  where  a 
broken  hill  dropped  suddenly  and  precipitately. 
In  the  broken  sides  might  be  shelter. 

Darkness,  over  which  the  red  flames  played,  swept 
down  abruptly.  The  road  before  her  was  a  dancing, 
heaving  flash  of  white  ;  the  field  between  her  and  the 
hill  a  blurred  mist. 

The  wild  skirling  of  the  wind  was  in  her  ears  as 
she  ran  ;  and  then  above  the  wind,  and  the  thousand 
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angry  voices  in  the  trees,  came  another  sound,  the 
sound  of  galloping  horses. 

They  dashed  out  of  the  mist  ahead,  driven  madly. 
She  cried  out,  but  the  wind  caught  her  voice  and 
carried  it  away. 

She  ran  back  to  the  fence,  clambered  through  it, 
and  out  on  to  the  road. 

"  Stop,"  she  was  calling.    "  Stop,  stop  !  " 

Out  of  the  red  mist  the  horses  came.  Would  the 
driver  see  and  hear,  or  were  the  horses  already  out 
of  control  ?  Whoever  drove  out  from  the  sheltered 
road  to  the  op<5n  sweep  of  the  moorland  beyond, 
drove  in  madness  or  ignorance. 

"  Stop  !  "  and  this  time  the  skirling  wind  carried 
her  voice. 

Out  of  the  red  mist  came  the  horses  and  a  swaying 
buggy. 

When  she  saw  who  the  driver  was  she  stopped 
quite  still,  white  and  breathless. 

"  You,"  she  said,  and  again,  weakly,  "  you  !  " 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  STORM. 

THE  mad  wind  skirled  about  them.  The  red, 
angry  tongues  of  flame  reached  out  over  the 
sky,  weird  and  serpent-like,  and  ever  the 
ominous  sound  grew  and  grew,  nearing  with 
incredible  swiftness. 

Deirdrie  ran  to  him  as  the  panting  horses  stopped. 
She  had  to  make  a  trumpet  of  her  hands  that  he  might 
hear  in  the  wind. 

"  Let  —  the  —  the  —  horses  —  loose,"  she  cried. 
"  Quickly  !  Let  the  horses  loose." 

Already  her  hands  were  busy  at  the  fastenings, 
tearing  at  the  traces.  Her  white  face  spurred  him 
on  to  help  without  questioning. 

"  They  will  find  shelter,"  she  said,  breathlessly. 
The  wind  flung  her  words  away  for  an  instant  and 
then  carried  them  back  faintly,  like  a  far-away 
echo.  "  Hurry — we  must  hurry.  Cut  the  reins. 
The  horses  will  be  all  right  once  they  are  free. 
Quick." 
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She  began  to  run  across  the  field,  and  half-blinded 
by  the  skirling  drops  of  sand,  Frayley  followed. 
With  fierce  snorting  and  loud  neighing  the  horses 
dashed  forward,  heads  upflung,  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

Panting,  out  of  breath,  the  man  and  the  girl  came 
to  the  broken  hill.  In  a  great  treeless  fissure  in  its 
sheltered  side,  they  crouched  wordlessly,  not  an 
instant  too  soon. 

Near  them  a  giant  tree  crackled ;  suddenly, 
with  a  strange,  warning  sound,  it  fell,  and  its 
huge  branches  crashed  on  the  path  they  had 
come. 

With  a  little  cry  she  hid  her  face.  His  hand  went 
out  to  her,  caught  her  shoulders,  drew  her  in- 
stinctively to  him. 

The  storm  swooped  down  and  over  them,  and  about 
them.  Darkness  swooped  down  with  it,  blotting 
out  the  world  about  them. 

For  a  while  there  was  no  other  sound  save  that 
ominous  roar  of  startling  crashes,  and  the  strange 
moaning  that  rose  and  fell,  rose  and  fell,  while  the 
earth  beneath  them  seemed  to  heave. 

The  wind  carried  away  their  words,  tore  speech 
mockingly  to  shreds.  They  lay  with  their  faces 
pressed  to  the  earth.  Over  them  the  red  pall  of 
sand  hurtled  like  a  mad,  insensate  thing,  lashing  and 
stinging.  It  beat  on  them,  even  in  this  sheltered 
fissure,  smothering  them  grimly.  Like  the  crash  of 
artillery  came  again  and  again  the  sound  of  giant 
trees  falling  in  the  path  of  the  storm. 
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It  seemed  hours  before  any  cessation  came  of  the 
drifting  sea  of  sand,  or  of  the  din  of  the  wild  wind 
in  the  great  trees.  Once  there  was  a  rustling  sound 
in  the  trees  that  was  not  the  wind.  Deirdrie 
had  lifted  herself  on  her  elbow,  gazing  upward 
in  the  murk,  but  when  he  lifted  his  head  for 
an  instant,  she  cried  aloud  to  him  with  all  her 
strength  : 

"  Lie  still !    Lie  still  !  " 

Whatever  it  was  went  by  them,  a  great,  shadowy 
thing,  whistling  with  the  force  of  the  wind,  crashing 
through  the  clumps  of  trees,  coming  to  earth 
somewhere  with  a  force  that  seemed  to  shake 
the  hill. 

He  felt  her  shuddering  against  his  arm,  and 
suddenly  he  drew  her  close  and  held  her,  shielding 
her. 

For,  she  had  said  to  him  in  a  sobbing  voice  : 

"  It  was — an  iron  roof — an  iron  roof  off  some 
big  house,  or  a  farmer's  shed.  It  went  by — so 
near " 

He  had  drawn  her  tightly  to  him,  his  arm  folded 
about  her,  his  face  pressed  to  her  face. 

When  suddenly  he  kissed  her,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  until  that  moment,  when  loneliness  was  passing, 
he  had  never  gauged  the  depth  of  his  loneliness  in 
the  past. 

"  Deirdrie,"  he  cried  in  a  strange  voice. 
"  Deirdrie — sweetheart !  " 

But  the  mocking  wind  made  light  of  the  words 
and  flung  them  to  the  storm.  Did  she  hear  ?  He 
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only  knew  that  she  trembled  in  his  arms  and  then 
suddenly  was  very  still. 

The  strange,  hazy  darkness  still  hung  about  them, 
heavy  and  red  as  if  the  glow  of  a  cavernous  fire 
flamed  through  it.  But  a  wan  glimmer  of  fleeting 
light  gave  him  a  misty  glimpse  of  her  now  and  again, 
just  the  shimmer  of  her  hair,  for  her  face  was  turned 
from  him. 

The  wind  died  down  a  little  ;  there  came  spaces 
in  which  they  could  hear  each  other's  voices,  and 
again  spaces  of  clamorous  sound  that  drowned  all 
else  ;  but  the  red  murk  still  held,  clearing  only  so 
much  that  now  a  tree  would  loom  phantom-like  out 
of  the  thick  curtain  of  mist,  and  then  be  obscured 
again. 

With  his  lips  pressed  to  her  cheek,  he  said  : 

"  Deirdrie,  I  think  I  have  always  loved  you." 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  choking  a  little  ;  "  you  must 
not  talk  like  that — you  must  not." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  gently,  and  pressed  his 
face  to  hers. 

She  lay  quite  motionless  for  a  little  while. 

"  Because,"  she  whispered,  unsteadily,  "  because 
— you  are  a  priest.  Priests  are  not  like  other 
men." 

A  few  weeks  ago  she  would  have  said  that  they 
were  not  men  at  all :  that  they  were  of  God  ;  that 
no  weaknesses  of  earth  came  near  them.  It  had  been 
the  teaching  of  her  Church,  teachings  in  which  she 
had  implicitly  believed. 

"  Priests  are  not  like  other  men,"  he  repeated, 
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sadly,  and  as  if  for  the  moment  speaking  to  himself  : 
"  Are  they  not  ?  Yes,  they  are — when  love  comes. 
There  are  many  things,  maybe,  that  we  can  keep  from 
our  lives,  the  best  of  us,  but  I  think  that  love  is  not 
one  of  them.  I  am  growing  strangely  wise  since  I 
met  you,  Deirdrie  Hayland." 

She  did  not  understand,  and  was  silent.  In  the 
trees  on  the  slope  the  wind  was  moaning,  a  little 
lessened  in  force,  but  the  shifting  curtain  of  sand 
still  hemmed  them  in. 

"  How  strange  it  seems,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  that  long  before  I  met  you,  here  in  Pine  Valley, 
I  had  seen  your  face,  had  held  your  portrait  in  my 
hands,  read  words  that  you  had  written." 

She  made  as  if  to  speak,  but  the  wailing  of  the 
wind  in  the  trees  forbade  all  speech.  When  it  ceased 
he  said  : 

"  Do  you  remember,  when  you  were  about  four- 
teen, you  sent  a  photo  to  some  one,  to  an  old 
priest " 

"To  oldr Father  Kosman,"  she  said,  impulsively. 
"  Yes.  He  used  to  write  letters  to  me.  As  a  child 
I  loved  him  very  dearly.  I  missed  him  when  he  went 
away  to  another  parish,  because  every  morning, 
ever  since  I  was  a  tiny  child,  he  used  to  call  for  me 
on  his  way  to  Mass.  When  I  was  very  little  he  carried 
me.  He  has  gone  to  Ireland  now." 

"  It  was  before  he  went  to  Ireland,"  he  said,  "  that 
he  showed  me  your  portrait.  Would  you  like  to 
know  what  he  said  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered. 
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"  He  said  to  me,  very  sadly,  that  that  portrait 
was  of  the  one  true  friend  he  had  left  behind  in  the 
whole  of  Pine  Valley,  the  one  disinterested  heart 
that  had  ever  showed  him  real  affection." 

"  Oh  but  we  all  loved  him  ! "  she  said, 
"  Everybody  loved  him." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  You  were  a  child  then,  and 
you  didn't  know  everything.  Maybe,"  he  said 
bitterly,  "  if  you  had  ;  if  you  had  been  older,  you 
would  not  have  written  to  him,  have  sent  him  the 
portrait  with  its  loving  message.  He  was  a  great 
power  over  his  flock,"  he  ended,  sadly.  "  They  gave 
him  many  things,  reverence,  faith,  fair  words  and 
plenty — but  that  disinterested  affection  and  under- 
standing, never." 

And  then  he  said  a  strange,  bitter  thing  that 
stayed  with  her  for  ever  afterwards. 

"  That  is  the  reaping  of  our  sowing — to  sow  seeds 
\  of  our  faith  in  the  mind,  so  that  there  may  never  be 
I  understanding.    The  Church  is  wise." 
•   "  And  so,"  she  whispered,  "  you  saw  that  picture. 
How  strange  that  you  should  be  sent  to  this  parish, 
afterwards." 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was  to  be.  It  was 
Destiny." 

"  Destiny  ?    What  do  you  mean  by  Destiny  ?  " 

He  pressed  his  face  closer  to  hers,  his  arm  about 
her  shoulders. 

"  That  there  is  something  stronger  than  one's 
self,  something  stronger  than  all  the  little  laws  men 
make,  whether  they  be  social  laws  or  religious  laws. 
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That  there  is  something  greater  than  these,  and 
whether  it  comes  from  God,  who  knows  ?  Law- 
makers would  say  that  laws  come  from  God.  Those 
who  believe  that  Love  is  the  strongest  and  most 
divine  of  all  earth-things,  say  that  it  comes  from 
God.  Yet  love  knows  no  law,  recognises  no  creed. 
Who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong  we  shall  not  know 
until  we  have  gone  hence,  from  the  ways  of  men 
who  make  laws,  and  the  ways  of  men  who  make 
creeds." 

She  was  very  still.  In  a  trembling  voice  she 
said : 

"  Then — you  think  that  some  power  decreed  that 

we  were  to  meet — that  we  were  to "  she  stopped, 

suddenly,  hiding  her  face  from  him,  but  he  finished 
the  sentence. 

"  To  love  each  other,"  he  said.     "  Yes." 

The  mist  about  them  was  lifting,  ever  so 
slowly. 

"  Sweetheart,  you  do  love  me,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  cried,  "  no  "  ;  but  after  a  second  : 
"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  quietly. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No,"  she  answered,  in  a 
stronger  voice.  "  I — I  do  not  love  you." 

"  Are  you  sure,  dear  ?    Very  sure  ?  " 

She  made  as  if  to  speak  again,  but  words  failed 
her. 

"  So  our  meeting  is  to  be  in  vain,"  he  said. 
"  The  crossing  of  our  paths  is  to  mean  nothing 
at  all." 
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"  It  can  mean  nothing,"  she  whispered. 

"  But — you  cannot  stop  me  from  caring  for  you, 
Deirdrie  ?  " 

She  stirred  in  his  arms. 

"Nor  yourself  from  caring  for  me,  dear.  There 
will  be  at  least  that  bond  between  us,  when  we  meet, 
no  matter  who  is  present.  It  is  going  to  make  life 
in  Pine  Valley  endurable  for  us  both.  For  me,  at 
least.  Is  it  not  going  to  mean  something  to 
you,  also  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered.  Her  heart  was 
beating  very  fast. 

"  It  will  mean  something,"  he  said,  and  now  a  little 
smile  came  to  his  face.  "  What  a  child  it  is,  to  be 
sure  !  What  books  have  you  read  ?  "  he  ended,  with 
apparent  irrelevance. 

She  pushed  back  the  heavy  hair  from  her  eyes. 

"  Roman  Catholic  books  only.  And,  of  course, 
the  Tribune  and  the  Advocate  papers." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  the  Tribune  and  the  Advocate" 
he  said,  and  laughed  as  if  her  answer  amused  him. 
"  What  a  lot  of  life  and  of  matters  outside  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  you  would  assimilate ! 
What  an  unbiassed  view  you  would  have  !  " 

She  flushed,  conscious  of  a  thread  of  mockery 
through  the  laughing  words. 

With  a  sudden  change  of  voice,  he  said : 
"  Deirdrie  ?  " 

"  Y— yes  !  " 

"  Do  you  like  Daley  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  him,  shyly. 
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"  Yes." 

"  Very  much  ?  " 

"  Yes.  We  went  to  school  together.  I  like 
the  whole  family.  They  are  all  the  same,  kind 
and " 

"  Do  you  like  him  in  the  same  way  you  like 
me?" 

"  Oh  !  "  the  colour  burned  in  her  face  hotly  now. 
"  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  thought  about  it." 
And  then,  in  her  impulsive  way,  she  said :  "I  like 
you — in  a  different  way,  somehow.  That  is  as  it 
should  be." 

"  Yes,  that  is  as  it  should  be,"  he  said,  very 
cheerfully,  ignoring  the  spiritual  meaning  of  her  last 
words. 

She  sat  up,  and  with  her  scrap  of  a  handkerchief, 
began  to  wipe  the  sand  from  her  face,  studiously 
avoiding  his  eyes,  striving  to  forget  that  his  arm  was 
still  about  her  shoulders. 

"  We  must  be  going  now,"  she  said,  in  an  unsteady 
tone.  "  The  storm  has  almost  passed  over.  See, 
the  trees  are  beginning  to  show,  and  it  has  grown 
cooler." 

She  raised  herself  suddenly,  and  stood,  half- 
turned  away  from  him.  He  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
troubled,  that  the  curve  of  her  child's  mouth  had 
altered  in  some  subtle  way.  It  was  a  little  grave, 
touched  by  wistfulness. 

"  And — you  want  to  go,  leaving  me  here,"  he  said. 
He  rose  too,  brushing  the  sand  from  him. 

"  It  is  going  to  rain,  and  heavily,"  she  said,  with 
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her  face  still  turned  away  from  him.  She  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  become  older,  remote  in  some 
indefinable  way.  She  spoke  quickly,  a  little 
uncertainly  and  nervously.  "After  a  sand-storm 
there  is  generally  rain,  sometimes  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm." 

Even  as  she  spoke  there  came  a  rumbling  sound, 
faint,  and  far  away  ;  but  he  knew  that  in  this  part  of 
Australia,  storms  swung  in  swiftly  and  with  little 
warning. 

About  them  the  hillside  was  steadily  clearing. 
She  began  to  move  down  the  hill  slowly.  He  followed, 
catching  up  to  her.  His  fingers  touched  her  sleeve, 
rested  more  firmly  on  her  arm. 

Together  and  silently  they  went  down  the  dim 
length  of  the  hill,  stumbling  here  and  there  amid 
the  wiry  tussocks  and  jutting  granite  that  be- 
strewed it. 

At  the  foot,  they  paused,  looking  back  at  the  hill. 
On  the  summit  the  great  clumps  of  trees  were  black 
in  the  half-light,  bent  with  the  wind.  They  saw  the 
path  where  the  iron  roof  had  whirled  its  way,  saw, 
here  and  there,  a  stricken  tree,  or  a  great  jagged 
trunk  lying  heavily  across  the  tussocks.  Frayley 
drew  a  deep  breath  as  he  saw  that  great  branches 
were  strewn  about  in  every  direction,  close  to  that 
fissure  on  the  hill. 

Down  below  them  was  the  gleam  of  the  iron  roof, 
as  the  mist  lifted  slowly.  As  they  came  to  it,  they 
saw  that  the  iron  was  twisted  out  of  shape,  the 
bolts  wrenched  from  the  sockets.  Further  on,  where 
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they  had  left  it,  was  the  buggy,  tilted  on  one  side, 
but  sheltered  by  the  high  bank. 

"The  horses  will  have  gone  home,  or  made  for 
the  open  paddock  on  the  way,"  Deirdrie  said.  "  I 
am  afraid  folk  will  be  rather  worried  about  you, 
if  the  horses  reached  the  Presbytery  stables. 
Probably,  however,  every  one  will  be  shut  indoors 
and  all  gates  and  doors  barred.  One  couldn't  see 
out  of  the  windows,  anyway." 

"  And  you— 

She  laughed  lightly.  On  the  road  some  of  her  old 
assurance  came  back  to  her  with  the  touch  of 
boyishness. 

"  I  am  used  to  storms,"  she  said.  "  More  than 
once  I  have  been  caught.  To-day's  storm  was  the 
most  severe  for  years.  There  will  be  many  a  house 
unroofed,  and  chimneys  blown  down,  to-day,  in  the 
township.  But  they  will  think  I  have  taken  shelter 
in  some  farmhouse." 

"It  will  be  better,"  he  said,  slowly,  "if  they 
continue  to  think  that." 

She  turned  quickly,  and  the  colour  came  and  went 
in  her  face. 

"  I  mean,  dear,"  he  went  on,  and  with  a  glance  at 
the  deserted  road  in  front  of  them,  he  took  her 
hands,  "  that  it  would  be  better  if  both  of  us  kept 
silence  about  this  afternoon." 

They  had  both  paused.  Her  eyes  were  a  little 
troubled,  faintly  puzzled. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  quickly,  "  it  is  like  this. 
People  have  a  habit  of  asking  so  many  questions  out 
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of  curiosity.  They  would  want  to  know  where  we 
sheltered,  what  we  said." 

The  colour  began  to  burn  hotly  in  her  face  again, 
and  her  eyes  dropped. 

His  hands  pressed  hers.  In  a  low  voice  he  said  : 
"  So  you  see,  little  one,  what  has  been  said  between 
us  is  quite  sacred,  just  as  sacred  as  if  it  were  in  the 
confessional."  The  faint  rumble  of  the  thunder 
came  closer.  Vagrant  drops  of  rain  splashed  on  them, 
but  neither  heeded.  "  Everything  that  I  have  said 
to  you  now,"  he  said,  more  composedly,  "  is  sacred. 
Anything  I  may  say  to  you  in  the  future,  even 
more  so." 

The  argument  he  had  disdained  an  hour  ago,  he 
added  now. 

"  Because  I  am  a  priest,  and,  therefore,  different 
to  other  men." 

She  stood  waiting  while  the  rising  wind,  flecked 
with  rain,  blew  her  garments  about  her.  She  did 
not  speak. 

"  Little  friend,"  he  cried,  suddenly,  in  a  strange 
voice,  and  then  he  dropped  her  hands  quickly  and 
turned  away. 

She  started  towards  him  and  stopped,  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  him,  and  then  let  it  fall  as  quickly. 
All  at  once  she  had  gone  far  from  him,  fleeing  into 
the  bush  beyond,  a  child  of  the  bush. 

He  saw  the  flash  of  the  white  of  her  dress  pass 
through  the  broken  fence,  then  the  short,  thickly- 
growing  eucalyptus  trees  closed  about  her  and  hid 
her  from  sight. 
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On  the  road  behind,  through  the  mutter  of  the 
coming  rain-storm  he  heard  the  sound  of  wheels. 
The  next  moment  a  buggy  came  in  sight,  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer  driving  in  to  the  township  ;  Martin 
Frayley  waited. 

Only  then  did  he  notice  the  wild  clouds  in  the  west 
trailing  over  Pine  Valley  in  the  distance,  where 
Deirdrie  had  gone,  taking  a  short  cut  homewards, 
through  the  forest. 

So  he  waited  on  the  road,  until  the  buggy  came  up 
to  him,  and  explained  how  he  had  been  caught  in 
the  storm,  and  had  sheltered  in  the  fissure  of  the 
hill,  after  letting  the  horses  loose. 

The  farmer  proved  to  be  one  of  his  parishioners, 
and  he  righted  the  tilted  buggy,  and  fastened  it  by 
ropes  behind  his  own.  In  this  wise  they  came  into 
the  township. 

"Ye  did  the  verry  best  thing  in  the  world,  y'r 
Reverence,"  the  farmer  said,  admiringly.  "  An'  ye 
not  knowin'  the  ways  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
an'  the  divils'  sand-storms  !  'Twas  a  cute  idea, 
that  only  an  old  bushman  like  myself  would  be  at 
the  knowin',  to  do  what  ye  have  been  doin'.  If  ye 
had  driven  straight  on  into  the  storm,  now,  the 
Lord  knows,"  he  added,  piously,  "  where  ye'd  have 
been,  the  day." 

As  they  swung  out  of  the  road,  with  the  thunder 
behind  them,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  over  the  hills 
in  the  distance,  they  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
white  across  the  paddocks  between  them  and  the 
distant  township. 
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"  I  wonder,"  said  Father  Frayley,  calmly,  "  who 
that  is  ?  Some  one  getting  in  out  of  the  storm,  it 
looks  like." 

The  old  farmer  bent  forward,  peering  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  It's  only  that  long-legged  girl  o'  Haylands,"  he 
announced. 


H 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  ROAD   OF   DECEIT. 

THE  lightning  flashed  brilliantly  before  Deirdrie's 
eyes  as  she  ran  up  the  path  towards  the  house, 
and  in  the  same  moment  the  fury  of  the 
rain-storm  was  loosed. 

There  was  a  burst  of  wind  and  rain,  a  lull,  and  then 
the  very  heavens  seemed  to  open,  and  water  poured 
forth. 

The  wind  flung  her  against  the  creaking  gate  and 
left  her  breathless. 

From  the  house  came  a  clamour  of  sound.  The 
latch  lifted  and  the  kitchen  door  swung  open.  Walter 
Hayland  ran  towards  her  and  half  carried,  half 
dragged  her  inside.  A  tornado  of  wind  and  rain 
surged  in  after  him. 

"  Deirdrie,  Deirdrie,"  came  her  mother's  voice, 
anxiously,  but  with  an  under-current  of  reproach. 
"  Is  that  you  ?  And  we  thought  you  were  sheltering 
somewhere." 

Mr.  Hayland  had  thrown  all  his  weight_"against  the 
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door  to  close  it,  and  banged  it  shut.  Deirdrie  went 
into  the  lighted  room  beyond,  where  Eileen  sat 
reading  by  the  window  that  looked  out  on  to  the 
street. 

She  looked  up  from  her  book  at  her  sister's  entrance 
and  yawned.  "  I  knew  if  there  was  a  storm  you  were 
bound  to  be  in  it,"  she  remarked.  "  But  mother 
wouldn't  hear  it.  Now,  what  did  I  tell  you, 
mother  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you're  not  wet,  Deirdrie,"  Mrs.  Hayland 
began,  sharply.  She  thought  her  daughter  looked 
white,  a  little  dazed.  It  was  Mrs.  Hayland's  habit, 
when  most  anxious,  to  speak  sharply.  She  had  a 
dislike  to  showing  emotion  in  any  form. 

"  I  just  got  in  in  time,"  said  Deirdrie,  a  little 
wearily.  She  sank  down  into  a  chair,  shading  her 
eyes  as  if  the  transition  from  the  dim  light  outside 
to  the  lamplight  within  hurt  her  eyes. 

"  Better  get  into  another  dress,"  urged  her  father, 
anxiously,  and  as  he  passed  by,  he  patted  her  head. 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  get  a  bad  cold,  child." 

"  Father  Frayley  must  have  been  in  the  sand- 
storm," said  Eileen.  "  I  saw  him  passing  in  old 
Paddy  Crede's  buggy,  with  his  own  tied  on  to  it.. 
Perhaps  something  has  happened  to  the  horses." 
She  pressed  her  face  to  the  pane,  looking  after  them. 
"  There's  no  sign  whatever  of  the  horses." 

"  I  fancy  I  heard  horses  galloping  past,  some  time 
ago,"  said  Mrs.  Hayland,  taking  up  her  knitting 
again.  "  Deirdrie,  you'd  better  take  your  father's 
advice,  and  then  have  a  cup  of  tea." 
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"  What  weather  for  a  midsummer  holiday !  " 
Eileen  exclaimed,  with  disgust.  She  turned  from  the 
window,  yawning,  and  tossed  her  book  aside.  "  What 
a  place  to  live  in  !  Deirdrie,  did  you  happen  to  see 
his  Reverence  in  your  travels  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Deirdrie,  faintly,  after  a  second's 
imperceptible  pause.  She  rose,  very  pale,  and  began 
to  make  her  way  towards  her  bedroom.  She 
swallowed  several  times  with  difficulty. 

Her  mother  followed  her. 

"  How  white  you  are,  Deirdrie,"  she  said,  with  the 
impatient  air  that  hid  the  real  kindness  in  her  voice. 
"  I  do  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  ill.  Such  non- 
sense, running  about  the  country  like  a  tomboy  in 
weather  like  this.  The  saints  know  you've  lived  long 
enough  in  Pine  Valley  to  know  when  a  storm  is 
coming." 

She  sighed. 

"  I  can't  understand  why  you  went  walking  about 
like  that,  when  you're  not  very  strong.  And  when 
you  might  be  sitting  indoors  darning,  or  sewing,  or 
doing  something  sensible."  She  was  opening  and 
shutting  cupboards  with  the  bustling  atmosphere 
that  always  accompanied  her.  She  brought  forth 
a  loose  gown  and  a  pair  of  slippers.  "  You'd  better 
change  straight  away.  That  linen  dress  is  only  fit  for 
the  rag-bag  after  a  day  like  this.  It  is  all  torn,  too." 

"  I  came  a  short  cut  home,"  said  Deirdrie,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  through  the  paddocks  by  the  river." 

"  Tut-tut !  It's  a  wonder  you're  not  in  rags." 
Mrs.  Hayland  still  bustled  about,  her  busy  hands 
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finding  something  to  do.     "  You  didn't  see  young 

Father  Frayley,  I  suppose,  on  the  way  ?  Eileen  says 

he  went  past  without  the  horses." 

Deirdrie,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  white  bed, 

stooped  for  her  slippers. 

"  No.    I  didn't  see  him,"  she  said,  and,  all  at  once, 

she  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  broke  into  a  wild 

storm  of  sobbing.    The  sobs  shook  her  slender  form 

like  a  reed  in  the  wind. 

"  Good  gracious !  "  cried  her  mother  in  alarm. 

She  stood  still,  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

She  never  remembered  her  daughter  crying  like  this 
before.    She  felt  helpless  before  that  outburst,  that 

storm  of  racking  sobs.     "  You  mustn't  be  such  a 

baby,"    she    said,    with    an    attempt    at    comfort. 
Perhaps,  in  that  moment  she  longed  to  go  to  her 
daughter ;   but  years  of  repression,  of  allegiance  to 
her  belief  in   the  Spartan  upbringing  of  children, 
chained  her  fast.    She  had  raised  a  barrier  between 
herself  and  her  children  unconsciously,   that  had 
grown  with  the  years.    She  did  not  realise,  even  now, 
except  in  some  dim,  puzzled  fashion,  that  in  such 
moments   there  were   great  walls  between  herself 
and  her  child  that  she  could  not  surmount.    Those 
walls  were  built  of  the  bricks  of  misunderstanding  ; 
in  the  beginning  she  had  barred  out  all  confidences 
from  her  children.    Now  these  walls  barred  her  out. 
"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  girls  are  coming  to, 
nowadays,"  Mrs.  Hayland  murmured.    She  looked 
at  the  shaking  form  of  her  daughter,  a  frown  on  her 
brow,  and  dimness  in  her  eyes.    For  the  life  of  her 
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she  could  not  move  across  the  intervening  distance 
and  take  her  daughter  in  her  arms  as  motherly 
instinct  bade  her  do. 

Something  within  her,  more  powerful,  reasoned. 
"It  is  so  childish,  this  weeping.  What  has  she  to 
cry  for  ?  It  is  only  the  after-effects  of  the  storm. 
Better  leave  her  to  herself." 

And  so,  with  many  glances  backwards,  Mrs.  Hay- 
land  went  from  the  room. 

Deirdrie  did  not  know  of  those  looks  in  her 
direction.  She  only  knew  that  her  mother,  muttering 
something  irritably,  had  bustled  from  the  room  : 
that  the  door  had  closed,  and  that  she  was  all  alone 
with  her  thoughts. 

If  Mrs.  Hayland  had  paused,  and  had  gone  to  the 
girl  sobbing  there,  and  taken  her  child  to  her  bosom, 
this  story  might  never  have  been  written. 

Instead,  Mrs.  Hayland  went  into  the  sitting-room 
and  took  up  her  knitting.  Eileen,  helping  to  prepare 
tea,  was  humming  softly  in  one  of  the  outer  rooms. 
Hayland,  who  was  reading  the  paper,  looked  up 
after  a  moment  and  said  : 

"  Where's  Deirdrie,  mother  ?  " 

His  wife  knitted  on. 

"  She's  in  her  room."  Then,  a  little  impatiently, 
she  added  :  "  She's  crying." 

"  Crying  ?  "  He  laid  down  his  pipe  and  rose. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing."  Mrs.  Hayland  jerked  the  ball  of 
wool  and  set  her  lips.  "  Just  a  crying  fit.  I  suppose 
all  girls  at  her  age  have  them,  a  bit  hysterical, 
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nowadays.    In  my  day  we  never  had  time  to  indulge 
in  such  nonsense." 

"  Did  you  ask  her  what  was  the  matter  ?  "  he  said, 
uneasily,  and  glanced  towards  his  wife  furtively. 
"  Do  you  think  I'd  better  go  in  and  ask  her  what's 
the  matter  ?  " 

'  You'll  go  in  in  any  case,"  his  wife  laughed, 
good-naturedly.  "  So  it's  no  use  asking  me  what 
you  should  do  or  should  not  do.  You  big  baby,  if  a 
child's  finger  aches,  you  must  make  as  much  fuss  as 
if  it  were  a  broken  leg  or  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever." 

But  she  looked  over  her  shoulder,  with  eyes  that 
were  a  little  misty,  as  her  husband  passed  through 
the  door. 

In  the  half-darkness  of  the  room  he  came  to 
Deirdrie  and  laid  a  kind,  work-worn  hand  on  his 
eldest  daughter's  eyes. 

Her  tears  broke  forth  afresh.  That  hand  had 
soothed  her  brow  when  she  was  a  little  child.  Her 
father's  voice,  with  just  that  gentle  anxiety  in  it, 
had  crooned  her  to  sleep  many  a  night  in  her  babyish 
years.  For  the  moment,  she  was  his  baby  daughter 
again,  the  daughter  whom  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
loved  best :  for  whom,  God  knows,  he  had  many 
ambitions  in  the  Some-Day  of  the  future. 

He  sat  by  her  bed  now,  drew  her  head  on  to  his 
shoulder,  and  held  her  close,  asking  no  questions. 

"  The  storm  will  soon  be  over,"  he  said,  once,  with 
a  clumsy  effort  at  consolation.  "  Of  course,  you  were 
nervous.  Any  one  would  be  nervous  in  such  a  storm 
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as  we  have  had  to-day.  Do  you  mind,  if  I  smoke, 
dearie  ?  " 

He  sat  by  the  bed,  his  warm  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
and  blew  rings  of  smoke  about  her  head  ;  and  all  the 
time  petted  and  reassured  her. 

After  a  time  the  sobs  died  down  and  she  lay 
very  quiet. 

Afterwards,  in  the  years  when  he  was  an  old  man 
and  very  stooped,  and  his  hair  was  white  as  snow, 
he  used  to  think  of  that  day,  with  the  storm  outside, 
and  the  greater  storm  of  which  he  did  not  know, 
raging  in  his  child's  heart.  He  was  wont  to  say  then, 
with  indescribable  pathos  :  "  Would  to  God  she  had 
died  then  .  .  .  Would  to  God  she  had  died 
then  ..." 

He  had  drawn  a  rug  over  her,  for  the  day  in  dying 
had  suddenly  turned  chill,  with  the  unexpectedness 
of  this  time  of  the  year. 

At  the  door  he  paused  and  looked  back. 

"  Try  and  sleep,  dearie,"  he  called,  gently.  "  Try 
and  sleep  for  an  hour." 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him.  The  sounds  in  the 
house  grew  hushed.  Outside,  the  storm  had  died, 
but  a  brisk,  chill  wind  blew  about  the  eaves. 

"  I  think  she  will  sleep  for  awhile,"  said  Walter 
Hayland  to  his  wife.  He  lowered  his  voice.  "  After 
all,  Deirdrie's  not  very  strong." 

"  Such  nonsense,  and  such  coddling,  father," 
scoffed  his  wife,  but  she  came  over  and  leaned  against 
him  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window  after  the  track 
of  the  storm.  "  You  spoil  the  children,"  she  said. 
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"  We  are  all  children,  sometimes,"  he  said. 

In  her  room,  Deirdrie  turned  on  her  wet  pillow. 
The  old  days  of  childhood  seemed  slipping  from  her, 
and  she  flung  out  her  hands  as  if  she  would  drag 
them  back  and  hold  them  fast.  But  that  day  was 
as  a  gate  that  was  slowly  shutting  in  her  face,  leaving 
her  on  the  other  side,  with  her  feet  on  a  new,  strange 
road,  that  thrilled  her  heart  with  something  that  was 
like  fear  and  joy,  and  yet  was  neither  of  these  two 
things.  Yet  it  was  not  of  this  she  was  thinking,  as 
her  tears  broke  out  afresh,  but  silently,  now. 

This  day  did  not  only  mark  a  step  on  a  new  road 
of  life  ;  it  was  the  first  milestone  also  on  the  road  of 
deceit. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Deirdrie  Hayland  had 
lied  to  her  mother. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SOWING  OF   SCANDAL. 

YOUR  Deirdrie  is  growing  a  tall  woman,"  said 
the  farmer's  wife,  slowly.  "  An'  quite 
good-lookin',  too,  well-mannered  like." 

"Do  you  think  so  ?  "  Mrs.  Hay  land  lifted  her 
face,  and  a  gratified  flush  came  into  it.  "  Several 
people  say  that ;  indeed,  they  say  it  about  Eileen, 
too.  It  is  very  good  of  you,  Mrs.  Miley,  I'm  sure." 

She  had  never  cared  very  much  for  Mrs.  Miley, 
who  had  rather  a  shrewish  tongue.  As  Mrs.  Hayland 
stitched  industriously,  she  told  herself  it  was  pleasant 
to  hear  such  things,  certainly,  but  it  was  much  more 
pleasant  to  hear  Mrs.  Miley  saying  pleasant  things, 
for  once.  It  was  generally  her  neighbour's  short- 
comings that  pleased  Mrs.  Miley  best. 

She  was  standing  by  the  mantelshelf,  looking 
down  at  Mrs.  Hayland,  who  was  busily  stitching 
away  at  the  machine. 

"  Sure,  you're  the  busiest  woman  in  the  world, 
I'mjthinkmg,"  remarked  Mrs.  Miley,  for  about  the 
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fifth  time.  "  Always  at  something.  Is  that  a  dress 
now,  you're  making  for  one  of  the  girls  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hayland  nodded.  "  Yes.  For  Eileen.  She 
does  want  so  many  things  in  the  convent.  With  the 
high  fees,  and  the  extras,  I  have  to  economise  in 
some  way." 

"  Yes,  the  fees  don't  seem  high  at  first,  but  they 
make  up  the  extras  to  more,"  her  visitor  agreed. 
"  I  always  say  that  the  nuns  know  how  to  manage 
people  all  right." 

Mrs.  Hayland  said  nothing.  She  was  not  sure 
whether  that  was  a  loyal  remark  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  make.  Yet,  one  could  not  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Miley  was  a  good  Roman  Catholic.  She  was  always 
at  Mass  every  Sunday,  at  Benediction,  or  the  Rosary, 
every  evening.  The  parish  priests  visited  her  house 
frequently. 

Mrs.  Miley  had  had  afternoon  tea,  and  out  in  the 
yard,  one  of  Hayland's  men  had  yoked  up  the  horse 
in  the  buggy  and  was  waiting.  Yet  she  lingered. 
She  was  a  well-built,  black-haired  woman  of  about 
thirty,  handsome,  in  a  florid  fashion,  with  enigmatic 
black  eyes.  She  was  looking  down  at  Mrs.  Hayland's 
brown,  wavy  hair,  in  which  never  a  grey  thread 
showed. 

"  I  was  sayin'  to  my  husband,  the  other  day,  as 
your  Deirdrie  passed,  how  quickly  she  had  grown  into 
womanhood." 

"  Yes  ?  "  Mrs.  Hayland  sighed  a  little  as  she 
stitched.  If  she  had  looked  up  she  would  have  been 
surprised  at  the  look  in  Mrs.  Miley's  black 
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eyes.  "  Yes.  I  would  like  to  keep  them  always 
children." 

"  One  can't  do  that." 

"  No.  One  can't  do  that,"  Mrs.  Hay  land  agreed. 
She  took  her  work  from  the  machine,  and  turned 
around  in  her  chair,  leaning  back  to  snip  the  cotton 
threads. 

"There's  nothing  true  in  the  rumour  of  her 
engagement  to  young  Daley,  I  suppose  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Miley. 

Mrs.  Hayland  laughed.  "  I  never  heard  of  any 
rumour.  Of  course,  there's  no  truth  in  it.  Why, 
you  should  see  the  boy  when  he  comes  here ;  he 
hasn't  a  word  to  say,  and  he  doesn't  come  here 
often." 

"  She  doesn't  walk  out  with  him,  then  ?  "  said  the 
younger  woman,  evenly. 

"  Good  gracious  !  No."  Mrs.  Hayland  looked  at 
her  in  surprise.  "  Why,  Deirdrie  walks  out  with  no 
one.  I  wouldn't  allow  it,  in  any  case,  you  know  that, 
Mrs.  Miley." 

"It  must  ha'  been  a  mistake,  then,"  her  visitor 
remarked,  carelessly.  "  Well,  I  must  be  going,  I 
suppose." 

"  A  mistake  !  "  Mrs.  Hayland  sat  up,  suddenly, 
and  let  her  sewing  drop  on  her  lap.  "  What  is  a 
mistake,  Mrs.  Miley  ?  " 

"There,  I  told  my  husband  so.  I  knew  it  was 
some  one  else  all  along " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Mrs.  Hayland's  eyes  had 
a  way  of  looking  very  straight  at  one,  sweeping  aside 
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all  evasion.  "  Do  you  mean  that  some  one  has  been 
saying  things  about  any  one  of  my  girls  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all !  "  Mrs.  Miley  said,  confusedly. 
"  Only  my  husband  fancied  he  saw  your  Deirdrie 
walking  with  some  one  along  the  river-road,  last 
evening — about  eight  o'clock  it  was." 

Mrs.  Hayland  laughed.  "  You  will  have  to  send 
your  husband  to  an  oculist,"  she  said,  lightly. 
"  Deirdrie  was  at  the  Presbytery  at  that  hour." 

Mrs.  Miley  blinked.  Mrs.  Hayland  had  taken  up 
her  work  again.  She  laughed,  as  she  snipped  at  the 
threads. 

"  That's  the  gossip  of  a  country  town  for  you," 
she  said,  lightly.  "It  shows  that  one  should  never 
listen  to  anything  one  hears  in  Pine  Valley.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  never  do.  If  I  am  compelled  to 
listen,  I  never  remember  what  is  said,  because  it 
doesn't  interest  me  sufficiently." 

"  I  must  tell  my  husband  he  made  a  mistake." 

"  The  mistake  is  in  you  repeating  it,  even  to  me," 
said  Mrs.  Hayland,  with  her  characteristic  candour. 
Mrs.  Miley  writhed  under  it,  and  had  a  sudden  desire 
to  kill  somebody  or  something. 

But  she  answered,  smoothly :  "Of  course,  I 
wouldn't  think  of  repeating  it  to  any  one  else,  Mrs. 
Hayland,  and  you  being  so  good  to  me  and  all 
that." 

Her  hostess  shrugged  her  shoulders  a  little 
impatiently.  She  showed  just  as  much  hospitality, 
if  less  cordiality  of  heart,  to  Mrs.  Miley  as  to  any 
other  farmer's  wife.  If  she  had  been  asked  whom 
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she  liked  least  in  Pine  Valley,  she  would  probably 
not  have  named  Mrs.  Miley.  She  simply  did  not  trust 
her,  that  was  all. 

"And  Father  Frayley  takin'  such  an  interest  in 
you  all.  You  must  be  pleased  over  that  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Hayland.  "  Very  pleased. 
His  Reverence  comes  here  very  often,  as  if  it  were  his 
own  home,  in  fact.  He  likes  to  hear  the  music  ; 
not  that  Deirdrie  plays  half  as  well  as  Eileen  ;  and 
he  likes  to  have  a  chat  and  a  smoke  with  Mr. 
Hayland." 

Mrs.  Miley  regarded  the  bent,  neatly-brushed 
head  sourly. 

"  Folk  say  that  he  doesn't  visit  other  people  half 
enough.  Some  people  are  never  satisfied,"  she 
added,  magnanimously.  "  For  my  part,  I  don't 
care  very  much,  as  long  as  they  call  once  a  year." 

Mrs.  Hayland  said  nothing.  She  wondered  idly 
when  her  visitor  intended  to  go,  and  if  her  husband 
would  come  in  for  his  tea  then.  He  had  no  love  for 
Mrs.  Miley,  although  she  and  her  people,  being 
among  his  best  customers,  demanded  a  certain 
amount  of  attention. 

"And,  of  course,  there's  no  stopping  folk  from 
talking."  Mrs.  Miley  was  wrapping  her  scarf  around 
her  throat,  apparently  making  preparations  for 
departure.  "  They'd  talk  about  the  angels  them- 
selves, say  I." 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Hayland  assented.  She  lifted  her 
head  and  looked  out  of  the  window  beside  her. 
"  How  fast  the  leaves  on  the  trees  are  turning  yellow. 
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Autumn  is  nearly  over ;  we  shall  soon  have  winter 
with  us." 

But  Mrs.  Miley  was  evidently  not  interested  in  the 
weather.  She  stood  on  one  foot,  then  the  other, 
retied  her  scarf,  and  studied  herself  in  the  mirror 
overmantel. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  off,"  she  announced.  Mrs. 
Hay  land  laid  down  her  work  and  rose.  "  No,  don't 
be  coming  to  the  door  with  me,  Mrs.  Hayland. 
Sure,  I'd  know  my  way  out  of  this  house,  if  I 
were  blind." 

She  shook  hands  and  went  to  the  door,  where  she 
paused  a  moment,  irresolutely.  Mrs.  Hayland 
wondered  whether  she  was  coming  back  for  another 
long  talk. 

"I  see  they  have  your  horse  harnessed,  Mrs. 
Miley,"  she  said,  with  a  glance  through  the  window. 
"  Will  I  ask  them  to  bring  it  up  to  the  door  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no  " — hurriedly.  "  I'll  go  out  to  it.  I 

was  just  thinking — thinking "  she  paused 

irresolutely,  came  to  a  full  stop  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Hayland,  who  looked  back  at  her  in  some  surprise. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Miley  came  closer  and  dropped  her  voice. 

"  Do  you  remember — the  Kosman  case,  Mrs. 
Hayland  ?  "  she  said,  a  curious  light  in  her  black 
eyes. 

Involuntarily  the  older  woman  recoiled.  She 
asked  herself  if  the  rumours  were  true  about  young 
Mrs.  Miley  drinking. 

"  The    Kosman    case "    she    repeated.     Her 
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placid  brow  wrinkled.  "  What  was  it — oh,  Mrs. 
Miley,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  referring  to 
those  lies  about  Father  Kosman " 

There  was  horror,  disbelief,  in  her  voice,  scorn 
that  whipped  the  younger  woman. 

"  Well,  an'  if  I  do  ?  "  she  cried,  fiercely.  "  Who 
is  to  know  what  was  lies  an'  what  was  truth  ? 
Protestants  had  their  beliefs." 

"  I  can't  answer  for  what  Protestants  believe." 
Mrs.  Hayland's  voice  was  very  hard  and  cold.  The 
pleasant  light  of  hospitality  had  gone  out  of  her 
eyes.  Contempt  flickered  in  them.  "  We  can  only 
answer  for  our  own  thoughts.  My  mind  never  held 
a  disloyal  thought  against  Father  Kosman.  I  never 
believed  one  thing  I  heard.  In  any  case,  if  there 
was  any  one  to  blame  it  was  the  woman." 

"  The  women  always  are  blamed,"  said  Mrs. 
Miley,  with  concentrated  bitterness.  "  Perhaps  I 
could  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  it  if  I  chose." 

"  Then  don't  choose."  Mrs.  Hayland's  voice  was 
like  the  crack  of  a  whip. 

"  A  great  deal  about  it  if  I  chose,"  Mrs.  Miley  went 
on,  unheeding.  "  But  I'm  a  good  Roman  Catholic, 
Mrs.  Hay  land.  I  am,  and  that  being  so,  if  I  had  a 
daughter  I'd  not  be  having  a  young  priest  carrying 
her  books  for  her,  every  time  she  goes  to  the  library." 
Her  words  flowed  like  a  torrent,  unceasing.  "  Down 
the  main  streets,  too,  an'  every  one  at  their  doors 
an'  seeing  it,  and  Protestants  staring  their  eyes  out, 
and  chuckling,  saying  to  themselves " 

"  Go  ! "  said  Mrs.  Hayland,  pointing  to  the  door. 
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"  An'  walking  home  with  her  from  the  picnic 
last  September,  as  large  as  life ;  an'  walking  home 
from  the  chapel  together,  in  front  of  the  whole 
congregation ' ' 

"  Go !  "  said  Mrs.  Hay  land,  in  a  terrible  voice. 
"  Go  !  " 

And  Mrs.  Miley  went. 


CHAPTER  XL 

IN     THE      CHAPEL. 

IN  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Joseph  the  only  sound 
was  a  whispering,  and  the  twittering  of 
sparrows  in  the  eaves. 

It  was  just  four  o'clock,  and  outside,  on  the 
churchyard,  the  sunlight  lay  level  and  yellow.  The 
flowers  murmured  in  the  winds.  The  long  rows  of 
trees  that  bordered  the  fence  swayed  and  dropped 
their  red  berries. 

In  the  little  chapel  it  was  dim,  for  the  glass  of  the 
windows  had  been  painted  a  light  green  to  shut  out 
the  glare  of  the  sun  in  the  summer  months.  It  was 
a  little  chill,  too,  in  that  silent  and  fast-emptying 
chapel  where  the  penitents  knelt. 

It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and,  in  preparation 
for  early  Mass  on  the  morrow,  the  townspeople  came 
to  Confession.  The  evening  would  be  reserved  for  the 
farmer-folk,  who  came  long  miles  in  from  the  country. 
Some  of  them  drove  in  again  in  the  morning,  some 
stayed  overnight  in  the  township. 
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In  one  of  the  last  rows,  Deirdrie  Hayland  knelt 
and  whispered  her  prayers ;  she  was  telling  her 
beads,  as  penance  for  her  sins.  She  wondered  a  little 
why  Father  Frayley  had  given  her  such  a  long 
penance.  The  Rosary  three  times,  he  had  said. 
That  meant  that  she  would  be  late,  and  there  was 
baking  to  do  for  the  morrow.  She  thought,  incon- 
gruously, that  even  now  the  oven  would  be  glowing 
with  heat.  She  began  to  say  the  Rosary  hurriedly, 
slipping  the  beads  quickly  through  her  fingers. 

One  by  one  the  other  penitents  were  leaving 
silently,  walking  on  tip- toe.  One  thing  the  Roman 
Church  has  that  other  churches  lack,  the  power  of 
enforcing  silence.  In  other  churches,  through  the 
carelessness  or  irreverence  of  the  congregation,  the 
service  often  has  the  effect  of  a  whispered 
conversazione. 

The  door  of  the  confessional-box  opened .  The  last 
penitent  stepped  out,  walked  up  to  the  statue  of 
St.  Joseph  and  prostrated  herself  there. 

A  voice  from  the  vicinity  of  the  confessional-box 
asked,  with  inexpressible  weariness  : 

"  Is  there  anybody  else  ?  " 

No  one  answered,  silence  reigned,  except  for  the 
twittering  of  the  birds  outside  and  the  whispering 
of  the  penitents,  whose  faces  were  turned  to  the  altars. 
Deirdrie  was  coming  to  the  last  of  the  Rosary. 
Behind  her  the  last  penitent  shuffled  out.  There  was 
only  that  figure  prostrated  before  the  shrine  of  St. 
Joseph's  and  herself. 

"  The  Rosary  three  times,"  said  Deirdrie  to  herself- 
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She  wondered  in  what  way  she  had  earned  it.  Her 
sins  had  been : 

1.  Late  for  Mass  on  one  occasion  since  the  last 

confession. 

2.  Two  small  fibs,  in  teasing  her  brother. 

3.  One,  not  so  small.    (Relating  to  a  sand-storm.) 

4.  Losing  her  temper  on  two  distinct  occasions. 
That  list  of  sins,  with  the  exception  of  number 

three,  had  never  varied  since  the  day  when,  at  the 
age  of  seven,  she  had  climbed  shyly  into  the 
confessional-box,  standing  in  it  because  she  was  so 
small  then,  and  just  so  that  only  her  face,  with  its 
babyish  curls,  reached  to  the  netted  window. 

On  the  other  side  of  that  window  sat  the  priest, 
an  ear  into  which,  at  her  first  confession,  she  had 
spoken  so  loudly  that  she  had  been  the  means  of 
convulsing  the  congregation  with  silent  mirth,  and 
maybe  the  priest  as  well. 

There  had  been  only  one  other  time  when  she  as  a 
small  child  had  gone  in  fear  and  trembling  to  that 
ear  ;  on  that  occasion  one  couldn't  hear  her  sobbing 
whisper  at  all.  Even  the  priest,  if  he  had  not 
already  heard  the  story  beforehand,  would  never 
have  been  able  to  make  head  or  tail  out  of  a  very 
jumbled  confession,  which  had  such  uncommon 
ingredients  as  : 

1.  One  small  girl. 

2.  The  bowl  of  Holy  Water  in  St.  Joseph's  Church. 

3.  A  blue-bag. 

These  things  are  innocent  in  themselves.  A  small 
girl  is  an  appendage  of  almost  every  family  ;  a 
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bowl  of  holy-water  a  necessary  appendage  of  every 
Roman  Catholic  church  ;  and  a  blue-bag  is  an  open 
secret  of  the  laundry  in  every  household.  But  the 
combination  of  these  in  the  most  mischievous 
circumstances,  had  cast  a  shadow  on  the  fair  name  of 
the  Haylands.  It  had  darkened  the  house  and  been 
the  cause  of  the  application  of  a  hitherto  unused 
strap.  The  small  girl,  hurt  in  the  heart  and  another 
place  as  well,  had  sobbingly  promised  that  it  never, 
never  should  occur  again.  For  otherwise,  the  Devil 
with  a  horned  tail  and  fire  in  his  eyes  would,  with 
the  help  of  seven  other  smaller  but  not  less 
irresistible  devils,  carry  her  off,  and  use  her  as  fuel. 

Since  that  lurid  blue  sin  of  childhood,  there  had 
been  none  of  moment.  The  ten  commandments  were 
something  that  were  in  the  Catechism,  that  one 
must  reel  off  verbally,  without  getting  them  mixed. 
At  eighteen,  they  conveyed  as  much  to  Deirdrie 
Hayland  as  they  had  conveyed  to  her  when  she 
was  seven. 

She  was  still  kneeling  there,  the  Rosary  trailing 
to  its  monotonous  and  meaningless  ending,  when 
some  one  knelt  beside  her,  quietly. 

It  was  only  then  that  she  noticed  that  the  penitent 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph  had  gone,  and  that, 
save  for  that  other  soul  beside  her,  she  was  alone 
in  the  chapel.  Her  heart  beat  so  loudly  that  it 
seemed  he  must  hear  it. 

Perhaps  he  did.  He  knelt  beside  her  quietly,  in 
the  dying  day,  his  head  bent  on  his  clasped  hands  on 
the  rail. 
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Of  all  the  memories  her  life  afterwards  held,  that 
was  the  holiest  and  the  dearest,  the  most  sacred. 

So  they  stayed,  he  and  she,  kneeling  there  in  the 
silence. 

She  did  not  lift  her  head  when  he  rose.  Her  tears 
were  falling  fast  on  her  hands. 

In  the  silence  she  heard  his  voice,  whispering,  all 
broken : 

"  God  bless — and  guard  you,"  he  said.  "  God 
bless — and  guard  you." 

Then  he  went,  and  the  baize  door  swung  behind 
him.  His  steps  echoed  on  the  golden  gravel  of  the 
path  without. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  memory  he,  too,  kept  longest. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

YOUNG    FATHER    KOSMAN . 

IN  the  kitchen  the  fire  burned  low,  almost  out. 
The  flickering  lights  glowed  very  faintly  on 
the  whitewashed  walls  as  Deirdrie  came  in. 

"  Is  that  you,  dear  ?  "  called  a  quiet  voice  from 
the  next  room. 

"  Yes,  mother." 

She  went  in  quickly.  It  sounded  a  little  different 
from  her  mother's  usual  voice.  Was  she  ill  ? 

The  daylight  had  faded  suddenly.  The  light  in 
the  room,  always  dull  at  this  time  of  the  year,  showed 
her  her  mother  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  window. 
There  was  a  fire  in  the  grate,  as  if  Mrs.  Hayland  was 
finding  the  autumn  days  colder.  It  leaped  and 
crackled,  cheerily. 

"  Shall  I  draw  the  blinds,  and  light  the  lamp, 
mother  ?  "  she  asked,  gently. 

"  No,  Deirdrie.  I  like  the  firelight."  Her  hands 
fumbled  for  her  sewing  a  little  helplessly. 

"  Tired,  mother  ?  " 
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The  girl  stood,  one  foot  in  the  fender,  looking  down 
into  the  fire. 

"A  little,  just  a  little,  Deirdrie,"  she  sighed. 
"  We  always  feel  the  ordeal  of  the  summer  here  most 
after  it  is  gone.  You  are  late." 

"Yes."  She  strove  to  speak  lightly.  "The 
Confessor  must  have  been  in  a  bad  temper  to-day. 
We  all  seemed  to  have  long  penances.  I  actually 
got  three  Rosaries  to  say.  Three,  mother.  Eileen 
got  two,  once,  and  she  said  then  that  they  only  gave 
that  to  murderers." 

She  laughed,  and  the  flame  of  the  fire  leaped  up  and 
showed  her  face,  flushed  and  child-like,  in  its  frame 
of  nodding  curls.  She  looked  such  a  child  that  a 
great  yearning  came  over  Mrs.  Hayland.  But  the 
mother  made  a  stern  effort  to  repress  it,  and  went  on 
taking  out  tackings,  and  snipping  them  more  care- 
fully than  usual. 

"  Who  was  the  Confessor  to-day  ?  " 

"  Father  Frayley." 

"  I  thought  he  was  due  in  the  country,"  her 
mother  said  casually. 

"  It  must  be  for  late  Mass,  then.  Any  visitors, 
mother  ?  " 

"  The  usual  Saturday  crowd — and  Mrs.  Miley." 

Deirdrie  laughed.  "  No  wonder  you  are  tired  then. 
Mother,  doesn't  she  gossip  ?  The  whole  family  do, 
and  yet  they  are  always  denouncing  other  people 
as  gossips."  She  tapped  her  foot  on  the  polished 
fender.  "  I  never  saw  any  one  quite  so  blind  to  their 
own  faults.  It  was  awfully  amusing  that  Sunday 
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when  the  parish  priest  broke  away  from  his  stock 
sermons  about  the  Jews,  for  once,  and  read  a  lecture 
on  Gossip  and  its  prevalence  among  the  congregation. 
You  should  have  seen  the  faces  of  Mrs.  Miley  and 
her  sisters.  They  looked  around  at  everybody, 
accusingly,  as  if  to  say  :  '  There,  you  are  all  found 
out.  I  knew  one  day  that  you  would.  I  told 
you  so'." 

Mrs.  Hayland's  scissors  fell  to  the  ground.  She 
stooped  to  pick  them  up,  and  her  voice  sounded  a 
little  strained  as  she  said  : 

"  I  hardly  think  they  are  as  innocent  as  they 
make  out." 

"  Whose  character  have  they  been  pulling  to  pieces 
to-day  ?  "  her  eldest  daughter  asked,  lightly.  She 
was  poking  up  the  fire  to  a  blaze. 

There  was  a  second's  silence  before  Mrs.  Hayland 
said  :  "  No  one." 

"  I  think  she  must  be  afraid  of  you,  mother,'' 
Deirdrie  laughed.  "Well,  I  must  go  and  do  some 
work,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  the  baking,"  her  mother  said,  quickly. 
"  That  can  wait  until  to-morrow.  I'll  do  it  early  in 
the  morning."  The  scissors  snipped  and  clicked 
rapidly  for  a  moment.  "  Deirdrie,  did  Father 
Frayley  come  home  from  the  library  with  you, 
last  night  ?  " 

"Yes,  mother."  She  turned  quickly,  but  her 
mother's  head  was  bent  over  her  sewing.  "  He  has 
carried  my  books  on  several  occasions.  You  know 
the  club  is  on  the  same  road,  and  we  seem  to 
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meet  either  just  as  I'm  going  or  when  I'm  coming 
back." 

Mrs.  Hayland  said  nothing.  The  girl  wondered 
if  her  explanation  had  been  too  eager.  Her  heart 
beat  a  little  nervously.  She  would  have  liked  to 
throw  herself  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  say,  over  and 
over  again,  "  That  is  all,  mother.  That  is  all." 

It  would  have  been  quite,  quite  true.  It  was 
innocent  indeed,  but,  all  the  time,  she  had  been 
conscious  that  here  a  face  stared,  here  a  head  turned 
to  see  ;  and  the  thrill  at  her  heart  had  been  sufficient 
to  make  her  ignore  these  things. 

"  Deirdrie,"  said  her  mother,  suddenly.  "  Is  that 
your  father  outside  ?  " 

"  No,  mother."  She  went  to  the  window,  standing 
behind  her  mother,  glad  of  the  cool  air  that  fanned 
her  hot  face.  "  No.  I  can  see  him  down  the  yard 
talking  to  two  or  three  of  the  farmers.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  he  is  there  for  an  hour  or  more.  Shall 
I  call  him  ?  " 

"  No,  no."  For  a  moment  the  clip,  clip  of  scissors 
was  the  only  sound  in  the  room.  Then  Mrs.  Hayland 
put  her  work  down  suddenly.  Her  voice  sounded 
old  and  rather  tired.  She  had  turned  her  head  to 
look  at  her  daughter  standing,  slim  and  tall,  in  the 
window,  her  hair  blowing  about  the  pearl-radiance 
of  her  face,  in  the  dusk. 

Mrs.  Hayland's  hand  trembled  slightly  on  her  lap. 

"  Deirdrie,"  she  said.  "  Have  you  any 
remembrance  of  young  Father  Kosman  ?  " 

"  You  mean  old  Father  Kosman,  mother,"  the 
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girl  laughed.  "  Why  did  you  say  young  ?  Do  you 
think  sixty  is  young  ?  " 

"  There  were  two  of  the  same  name,"  Mrs. 
Hayland  explained.  Her  voice  had  an  odd  quaver 
through  its  usual  steadiness.  "  Deirdrie,  would  you 
shut  the  window  ?  It  seems  very  cold." 

The  girl  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  came  back  to  her 
place  by  the  fire.  Mrs.  Hayland  was  shielding  her 
face  as  if  from  the  blaze. 

"  Young  Father  Kosman,"  she  went  on,  "  was  just 
about  the  age  of  Father  Frayley.  He  was  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty,  if  I  remember  rightly.  You  don't 
remember  him  ?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "  I  have  a  feeling  now, 
that  when  I  was  little  there  was  another  Father 
Kosman,  apart  from  my  Father  Kosman.  Let  me 
see.  Yes,  I  believe  I  can  remember  him  now,  a 
little.  He  was  tall,  very  tall,  wasn't  he,  and  had  a 
very  nice  face.  Why,  mother  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  story — that  I  want  to  tell  you,"  said 
her  mother.  "  Mrs.  Miley — made  me  think  of  it, 
and,  perhaps — girls  don't  tell  their  mothers  every- 
thing— you  may  have  heard  of  it." 

"No,"  said  Deirdrie.  "Anyhow,  if  Mrs.  Miley 
told  it,  it  is  bound  to  be  two  things.  In  the  first 
place,  interesting — in  the  second,  untrue." 

Mrs.  Hayland  was  very  quiet  for  a  moment. 

"  I  shall  tell  it  you,  all  the  same,"  she  said.  "  Yes, 
it  is  untrue,  although  a  great  many  people  have  said 
things  to  the  contrary."  She  leaned  a  little  forward, 
her  eyes  on  the  fire  in  the  grate. 
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"  And  you  are  eighteen — and  a  woman.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  never  realised  that,  until  to-day  "  ; 
she  looked  at  her  daughter  a  little  helplessly.  "  One 
can't  keep  you  always  children,"  she  ended,  wistfully. 

Deirdrie  moved  restlessly,  pushing  back  her  hair 
with  an  impatient  movement. 

"  Is  it  wise  to  treat  one  as  if  one  were  a  child  ?  " 
she  asked,  in  a  tone  that  was  tinged  with  petulance. 

"  I  have  always  thought  it  best,"  Mrs.  Hayland 
said,  slowly. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  meant  it  well !  "  Deirdrie  sat 
down  on  a  low  chair  near  the  fire.  "  I  know.  But 

one  feels  so  ignorant,  so  afraid — of  life "  her 

voice  quavered,  suddenly,  and  she  was  silent,  her 
hands  moving  restlessly. 

Mrs.  Hayland  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  The 
crackling  of  the  logs  in  the  fireplace  was  the  only 
sound  in  the  old-fashioned  room.  Then  she  looked 
at  the  girl  sitting  opposite  her. 

"  I  started  to  tell  you  a  story,"  she  said,  with  a 
laugh  that  was  not  quite  as  light  and  steady  as  she 
intended  it  to  be.  "About  young  Father  Kosman 
and — some  one  else." 

She  looked  hard  at  the  fire,  and  Deirdrie  lifted  her 
head  quickly. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to — begin."  Mrs.  Hayland's 
voice  dropped,  as  if  even  the  walls  might  hear,  and 
her  voice  sounded  far  away.  "  He,  Father  Kosman, 
was  young,  full  of  life — a  little  careless,  perhaps,  in 
some  way.  There  were  gossips  then  in  Pine  Valley, 
just  as  there  are  now.  Some  of  them,  Roman 
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Catholics  among  them,  to  their  shame,  began  to 
gossip  about  him — and  a  young  school  teacher  here." 
Deirdrie  moved  suddenly.  "  She  was  pretty,  in  a 
way,  with  little  coquettish  ways,  innocent  enough, 
I  believe."  Mrs.  Hayland  always  gave  any  one  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  "  But  people  talked.  It  became 
the  gossip  of  the  countryside." 

"  And — what  happened  ?  "  asked  Deirdrie,  breath- 
lessly. She,  too,  was  looking  into  the  fire,  her  face 
a  little  turned  away. 

"  They  were  supposed  to  have  run  away  together." 
Mrs.  Hayland  spoke  quietly,  but  her  lips  were  rather 
white.  "  There  were  many  rumours  as  to  what 
happened  afterwards.  I  never  listened — or  en- 
couraged gossip,  as  you  know.  But  one  could  not 
help  hearing.  One  version  was — that  he  shot 
himself  when  he  came  to  his  senses " 

"  Oh  !  "    Deirdrie  caught  her  breath  sharply. 

"  Another  version  was  that — he  had  married  her. 
At  least,  the  Protestants  called  it  marriage.  A 
priest  cannot  marry."  Her  voice  rose  with  the 
suppressed  bitterness  of  Roman  Catholicism.  "It  was 
no  marriage.  All  the  Roman  Catholics  here  cursed 
her  because  she  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  Church 
and  had  ruined  a  soul  that  had  been  created  by  God 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

She  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  quickly. 

"  It  was  a  dreadful,  dreadful  thing,"  she  said, 
feverishly.  "  But,  thank  God,  she  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic.  No  girl  of  the  one  true  faith  would  have 
done  this  thing.  But  " — and  now  her  hands  locked 
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tightly — "  people  have  not  forgotten  the  story. 
Ever  since,  if  Protestants  see  a  young  priest  talking 
to  any  young  girl  they — are  apt  to  talk." 

She  waited.    Deirdrie  said,  slowly  : 

"  But — what  harm  is  there  in  a  priest  talking  to 
any  of  his  parishioners,  any  more  than  a  minister 
of  another  denomination  talking  to  any  one  of  his 
flock  ?  "  She  thought  of  that  wonderful  moment 
in  the  old  Church  of  St.  Joseph's,  of  the  young  priest 
kneeling  there  in  the  dusk  of  the  dying  day.  "  A 
priest,"  she  said,  in  a  reverent  voice,  "  is  God  to  us. 
He  stands  in  the  place  of  God." 

And  Mrs.  Hayland,  listening  to  her  daughter's 
voice,  seeing  the  pearl  radiance  of  her  uplifted  face, 
felt  a  great  wave  of  relief  sweep  over  her.  It  swept 
away  all  memory  of  Mrs.  Miley's  mischief-making  of 
the  story  of  Father  Kosman. 

"  Yes.  A  priest  is  God,"  she  said,  fervently, 
echoing  the  teachings  of  her  Church. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    TRIUMPH  OF    LOVE. 

A  UTUMN  came  and  passed.  The  winds  and  the 
**•  rains  of  winter  swept  the  little  world  of  Pine 
Valley.  The  days  shortened  and  darkened 
early. 

Deirdrie  Hayland  changed  subtly  in  those  days. 
She  went  about  her  duties  as  usual,  went  to  the 
chapel  as  regularly  on  Sundays,  but  she  ceased  going 
in  the  evenings. 

Martin  Frayley  came  often  to  Hayland  House  : 
if  not  as  often  as  formerly,  no  one  appeared  to 
notice.  He  was  very  busy,  he  told  Mrs.  Hayland. 

All  through  these  days  the  story  her  mother  had 
told  her  had  lingered  in  the  girl's  heart.  It  had 
raised  a  barrier  between  herself  and  the  priest, 
only  perceptible  to  their  two  selves.  He  seemed 
never  to  have  the  chance  of  asking  her  the  reason. 
He  only  knew  that  she  avoided  him. 

When  in  the  wild  winter  nights  he  sat  by  his  study 
fire,  he  thought  often  of  Deirdrie.  Until  then,  he 
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had  not  known  it  was  possible  to  want  anything 
so  badly  as  he  wanted  to  see  her  face  and  hear 
her  voice. 

He  wrote  letters  often  to  her,  addressing  them  to 
the  care  of  the  little  post-office,  to  be  called  for, 
personally.  In  all  those  letters  was  the  question  she 
never  answered,  why  she  avoided  him.  Did  she 
hate  him  ?  he  asked.  She  gave  no  sign  that 
she  received  the  letters,  but  he  knew  that  they 
reached  her. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  seen  her  entering 
or  leaving  the  post-office  in  the  late  afternoons. 
Most  people  in  Pine  Valley  called  personally  for  their 
letters  at  the  post-office,  because  the  method  of 
local  delivery  was  crude,  and  the  hour  of  delivery 
uncertain.  It  was  a  pleasant  meeting-place,  too,  of 
an  afternoon.  People  gathered  in  little  groups  for  a 
moment  or  two,  waiting  while  the  letters  were 
stamped. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  lately,  Frayley  had 
noticed  Daley  among  them.  In  the  winter  after- 
noons the  farmer  folk  came  often  into  the  township. 
Daley  always  waited  until  Deirdrie  Hayland  came 
for  her  letters.  Sometimes  he  walked  home  with  her. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  he  had  even  been  invited 
into  the  house  by  Mrs.  Hayland. 

People  began  to  smile  and  nod  pleasantly  when 
they  saw  the  two  together.  They  made  a  fine  couple, 
as  the  old  parish  priest  said  to  Father  Frayley,  one 
winter's  afternoon. 

"  I'm  after  thinkin'  that  we'll  be  havin'  a  weddin', 
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one  of  these  days,"  he  said.     "  Do  ye  notice  how 
spruce  an'  smiling  young  Daley  is  of  late  ?  " 

The  younger  priest  looked  up  sharply. 

"  Daley  ?  " 

'  Yes.  He  is  paying  attention  to  one  of  Hayland's 
daughters — for  a  long  time.  He  is  a  fine  boy,  one 
of  the  best  of  our  young  men." 

"Do  you  think — she  encourages  him  ?  "  The 
younger  man  was  standing  by  the  window,  staring 
out  at  the  sodden  garden.  There  was  a  fitful 
drizzling  rain  and  the  skies  were  leaden-gray. 

The  old  priest  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  She 
would  be  a  fool  if  she  didn't,  man.  The  Daleys  are 
very  comfortable.  The  boy  has  money  of  his  own. 
He  has  just  bought  a  fine  block  of  land  by  the  river, 
and,  I  believe,  contemplates  building  a  house  on  it. 
That  shows  there  is  something  in  the  wind.  How 
about  a  game  of  golf,  Fray  ley  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day — I've  some  letters  that  must  be 
written." 

But  after  the  older  man  had  gone,  he  stood  for  a 
long  while  by  the  window,  frowning  out  at  the  garden. 
Then  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  The 
letters  were  never  written.  Instead,  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  made  his  way  out  of  the  house. 

He  walked  briskly  down  the  main  street,  passed 
Hayland's  house,  then  came  back  again.  He 
found  Mrs.  Hay  land  at  her  sewing  as  usual.  She 
gave  him  her  usual  hospitable  welcome.  A  little 
later,  Walter  Hayland  came  in  and  chatted  for 
a  while. 
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"  Where  is  Deirdrie  this  afternoon  ?  "  Hay  land 
asked  the  question  which  Frayley  had  not  asked. 

"  She  would  go  out,  though  it  is  raining,"  Mrs. 
Hayland  answered.  "  But  she  is  well  wrapped  up. 
She  said  she  would  only  be  an  hour." 

"  Young  Daley  is  in  the  shop,"  Hayland 
remarked,  and  his  eyes  twinkled.  "  Trying 
to  get  round  the  old  man  first,  I  suppose,  Father 
Frayley." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  Frayley  answered.  He  even 
laughed,  too,  as  he  rose,  stretching  himself  lazily. 
"  Well,  he  is  a  good  boy.  I  hope  I  am  to  be  asked  to 
officiate." 

Mrs.  Hayland  lifted  her  head  with  a  pleased  smile, 
obviously  flattered. 

"  Oh,  but  there's  nothing  definite  arranged  yet, 
Father  Frayley.  Of  course,  he  has  spoken  to  me 
about  it.  But  I  think  Deirdrie  is  far  too  young." 

"  Mother  is  going  to  wait  until  Deirdrie  is  fifty," 
said  Hayland. 

"  Nonsense."  She  blushed.  "  But  Deirdrie  is 
very  young.  Don't  you  think  so,  Father  Frayley  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said.    "  Yes." 

A  little  later  he  went.  He  passed  down  the  main 
street  towards  his  club,  but  did  not  go  in.  Instead 
he  took  the  road  that  led  out  of  the  township,  a  long 
road  that  wound  by  the  river  and  past  the  old 
cemetery.  He  thought  he  knew  where  he  would 
find  Deirdrie  Hayland.  The  road  by  the  river  was 
deserted,  save  for  a  couple  of  children  trudging  home 
from  school  in  the  drizzling  rain.  The  leaves  of  the 
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trees  were  still  in  the  windless  afternoon,  the  dull, 
grey  light  fast  darkening. 

He  came  upon  her  suddenly,  in  a  bend  of  the 
road,  walking  with  her  head  bent,  unheeding  the 
rain. 

Standing  still,  he  watched  her  while  she 
approached.  She  did  not  see  him  until  she  was 
almost  face  to  face  with  him.  She  gave  a  great 
start,  and  her  face  flooded  with  colour  and  then 
became  pale  again. 

He  leaned  against  the  river  fence,  his  eyes  on  her 
face. 

"  You  have  not  chosen  a  very  pleasant  day  for 
your  walk."  His  voice  sounded  cold. 

"  I  like  the  rain,"  Deirdrie  answered,  swiftly,  but 
rather  faintly.  She  wore  a  long  waterproof  cloak, 
and  a  hood  that  almost  hid  her  face.  Her  hair 
curled  about  her  forehead.  She  had  stopped  for  a 
second.  Now  she  began  to  move  on,  leaving  him 
there  by  the  broken  fence.  "  Good  afternoon, 
Father,"  she  said. 

But  he  turned  and  faced  her,  flinging  out  a 
detaining  hand. 

"  Child,"  he  said,  huskily.  "  Why  do  you  avoid 
me  lately  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

There  was  a  passionate  pleading  in  his  voice.  She 
looked  at  him  dumbly,  and  shook  her  head,  seeming 
to  find  no  words  to  answer  him. 

"  Do  you  hate  me,  Deirdrie  ?  "    He  bent  his  head. 

"  No."  The  word  came  with  visible  effort.  The 
hot  colour  flamed  into  her  cheeks  and  stayed. 
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"  No  ?  "  he  questioned.  "  Then  why  do  you  not 
answer  my  letters  ?  " 

She  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands,  nervously. 

"  I  could  not,"  she  said,  at  last.  "  It — would  be 
a  sin." 

He  laughed.     "  To  whom — to  Daley  ?  " 

She  started  a  little,  and  her  lips  trembled. 

"  And  so,  it  is  to  be  Daley,"  he  said,  in  a  hard, 
cruel  voice,  misunderstanding  her  silence.  "It  is 
of  him  you  were  thinking.  .  .  .  Daley's  letters 
that  you  prefer  to  read — Daley  who " 

"No."  She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 
"No!" 

He  made  a  quick  step  forward  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  and  then  stopped,  and  stood  very  still, 
looking  down  into  her  face.  Quite  suddenly  his 
own  changed. 

"  I  care  for  only  one  thing  in  the  world,"  he  said. 
"  And  I  thought  that  you,  too,  cared.  Have  I  lost 
you  ?  Oh,  I  know  I  didn't  mean  to  speak  of  this 
again — that  I  promised  you  !  It  seemed  easy  to 
promise  then.  You  seemed  set  apart — remote.  Now 
they  are  saying  pleasant  things,  these  country 
gossips,  smiling  and  nodding — about  you  and 
Daley.  They  say  he  is  even  building  a  house — 
his  hands  clenched.  "  My  God  !  "  he  added,  in  a 
passionate,  shaken  voice,  "  and  once  I  did  not  believe 
I  had  a  heart !  " 

She  drew  back  and  looked  at  him  a  moment. 
They  stood  together  in  the  grey  day,  with  silence 
between  them, 
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The  dripping  of  the  rain  from  the  trees  to  the 
sodden-leaved  earth  fell  in  spattering,  unsteady  soft- 
ness about  them.  Far  away,  around  the  bend  of  the 
river  perhaps,  from  some  sundowner's  tent  came  the 
plaint  of  a  violin,  swept  away  now  by  the  wind, 
pulsing  now  as  the  melody  rose  and  fell,  and 
weaving  its  silver-threading  way  into  the  grey  roof 
of  the  day. 

"  I  care  for  one  thing  above  all  else,"  he  said, 
tremulously. 

Deirdrie  was  still  standing  there,  her  face  very 
pale,  her  eyes  downcast.  Now  she  lifted  them,  and 
full  of  wistful  questioning  they  met  his.  And  he 
answered. 

"  You  !  "  he  said.    "  You— you  !  " 

"  You  must  not,"  she  said,  "  you — must  not 

care "  her  voice  half- whispering  paused.  The 

hand  that  clutched  at  the  rail  of  the  broken  fence 
was  shaking. 

"  Do — you  care  for  him  ?  " 

Two  heavy  tears  began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks. 
She  began  to  tremble  from  head  to  foot. 

"  No,"  she  whispered.    "  No." 

"  And— for  me  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  and  then  suddenly  she  gave  a 
little  cry  and  moved  away  from  him,  walking 
blindly.  She  did  not  know  where  she  went,  where 
her  stumbling  feet  led  her.  A  moment  ago  she  had 
been  by  the  broken  fence,  moving  off  into  the  mist 
of  the  rain.  Now,  all  at  once,  she  was  in  his  arms 
and  he  was  holding  her  fast. 
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"  I  will  not  let  you  go,"  he  was  saying.  "  I  will 
not  let  you  go." 

"  You  must."  She  said  it  over  and  over  again. 
"  You  must." 

He  held  her  tightly,  her  head  pressed  against  his 
shoulder. 

Suddenly  she  found  her  voice.  "  There — is  no 
truth  about  the  engagement.  I  have  always  kept 
out  of  the  way  ;  never  spoken  to  him  alone.  I  shall 
never  marry  anybody " 

"  Because  of  me,"  he  whispered. 

"  Because  of  you."  She  broke  off  with  a  fluttering, 
inarticulate  sound.  Unconsciously,  in  that  shaken 
moment,  she  had  bared  her  heart. 

A  deep  fire  came  into  his  eyes.  He  laughed,  stand- 
ing there,  with  her  in  his  arms,  the  quiet,  unwatching 
world  about  them. 

"No."  And  into  his  voice  came  a  triumphant 
ring.  "  There  shall  never  be  anybody  else  either  for 
me — or  for  you.  You  belong  to  me,  to  no  one  else." 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 

"  I  belong  to  my  people,"  she  answered.  "  Oh, 
for  this  mqment,  no  ...  But — from  to-day.  You 
belong  to  the  Church,"  she  cried  at  him.  "  To  the 
Church." 

"  And — to  you,"  he  said,  softly. 

But  she  would  not  listen.  She  tore  herself  away 
from  him.  With  a  world  of  wistfulness  in  her  eyes 
she  looked  at  him  as  he  made  a  step  forward. 

"  Think — of  the  story  of  Father  Kosman,"  she 
cried. 
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He  stopped  still,  with  a  sharp  exclamation,  and 
stared  at  her  through  the  grey,  fast-deepening  light. 
It  seemed  to  enfold  her,  to  slip  soundlessly  between 
them  and  separate  them. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  Father  Kosman, 
Deirdrie  ?  "  he  said,  after  a  while. 

She  told  him,  speaking  hurriedly,  with  her  face 
turned  away.  She  told  him  as  her  mother  would 
have  wished  her  to  remember  it — the  story  of  a  good 
priest  tempted,  of  a  woman's  idle  flirtation. 

He  looked  at  her  with  strange  eyes. 

"  And — that  is  all  ?  "he  said,  and  halted  suddenly. 
"  And — your  mother  told  you  this  —  because  of 
that  Miley  woman.  She  told  you  this  —  and  no 
more  ?  " 

"  Was  there  any  more  to  tell  ?  "  Her  eyes  lifted, 
vaguely  puzzled. 

After  awhile  he  answered.  "  No.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  Was  that  why  — 
you  avoided  me,  all  these  weeks  ?  " 

"  I  had  not  understood  until  then." 

"  Understood  ?  Do  you  understand  now,  child  ?  " 
He  seemed  to  ask  the  question  of  the  quiet  world 
about  them,  a  little  scornfully,  a  little  sadly.  For 
awhile  his  thoughts  went  back  to  that  story  that  had 
been  so  well  hidden.  It  had  been  told  to  him  in  a 
different  way  from  that  in  which  Mrs.  Hayland  had 
framed  it.  Mrs.  Hayland  had  not  known  everything. 
No  Roman  Catholic  had  really  known. 

"  So  you  see,"  she  went  on,  tremulously,  "  that 
our  friendship  could  not  continue.  It  is  all  innocent 
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and  wonderful  and  secret ;    it  would  always  be  so. 
But  these  gossips  with  their  poisonous  tongues — 
^  His  hands  clenched. 

"  I  cannot  do  without  your  friendship — in  spite 
of  all  the  gossips  in  the  world,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

She  looked  at  him,  a  little  helplessly.  He  leaned 
towards  her. 

"  From  the  very  beginning,"  he  said,  "  as  long  as 
there  has  been  a  Church,  and  as  long  as  there  have 
been  priests,  there  has  been  friendship  between  man 
and  woman.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  so  ?  "  He  looked 
at  her  clear,  shining  eyes.  "  Does  God  forbid  such 
friendship,  think  you  ?  "  From  the  paddocks  across 
the  river,  through  the  soft  dripping  of  the  rain, 
came  a  tinkling  of  cow-bells,  of  hobbled  horses 
moving  along  some  road  homewards. 

"  We  hear  so  much,  through  the  mouths  of  men, 
of  what  God  decrees,"  he  said,  a  little  sadly.  "  Yet 
we  priests  are  given  hearts  like  other  men.5' 

She  moved  backward  as  he  came  nearer. 

"  I  have  always  believed,  as  I  have  been  taught, 
that  priests  were  different  to  all  other  men,  that  they 
were  set  apart,"  she  said,  huskily  :  "  that  no  earthly 
things  could  touch  them,  nor  earthly  emotions — 

"  And  now "  he  said. 

She  began  to  tremble.  The  big  tears  welled  in  her 
eyes,  brimmed  over.  Like  words  written  in  the  sand 
it  seemed,  were  the  things  she  had  been  taught. 
She  watched  the  tide  of  knowledge  creep  up,  inch  by 
inch,  slowly  obliterating  them. 
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"  Oh,  child,  child  !  "  he  said. 

In  all  the  unsteady  world  about  her,  only  one 
thing  seemed  sure  and  certain,  the  knowledge  of  his 
love  for  her,  her  love  for  him. 

She  made  no  move  now  from  out  the  sudden 
circle  of  his  arms.  She  pressed  her  face  against  his 
black-coated  shoulder. 

"  Say  that  you  belong  to  me  only,"  he  said.  "  Say 
it,  little  sweetheart." 

Sobbing,  she  repeated  it. 

"  I — belong — to — you,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MACHINE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

I  KNOW  one  thing,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
grimly,  "  and  that  is  this,  we  must  get  those 
letters." 

He  frowned  out  at  the  Palace  gardens,  where  the 
trees  fluttered  in  the  sunshine.  On  the  slope  of  the 
hill  of  the  city  the  Cathedral  rose,  stately,  dominating, 
its  slender  spires  and  towers  etched  darkly  against 
the  morning  light. 

"  It  appeared  easy — at  first,"  ventured  the 
secretary. 

The  Archbishop  shrugged  his  fat  shoulders  angrily. 
There  was  a  fire  smouldering  in  his  eyes,  small  but 
keen,  wise  with  the  knowledge  of  many  things. 
"When  there  is  a  woman  in  the  case,  nothing  is 
easy,"  he  said,  with  bitterness.  Leaning  more 
comfortably  back  in  the  chair,  he  went  on.  "  Take 
this  case  especially  :  A  slip  of  a  girl,  who,  until — 
er — some  trouble  of  a  couple  of  years  ago,  had  never 
even  been  out  of  a  hole-and-corner  town  ;  brought 
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up  in  the  Faith,  and  the  family  before  her  for 
generations ;  Irish  stock,  too,  for  the  most  part. 

One  of  the  sons  to  be  a Come  in,"  he  broke  off, 

abruptly. 

A  mild-eyed  ecclesiastic  entered,  an  old  man,  a 
little  bent.  He  looked  tired  and  travel-stained  as 
if  from  a  long  journey. 

The  Archbishop's  greeting  was  cordial  enough, 
but  irritation  ran  through  it.  The  newcomer, 
a  Bishop,  sighed  as  he  sat  leaning  forward  in 
his  chair. 

The  secretary  rang  for  refreshments. 

"  Anything  new  ?  "  the  Archbishop  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  little  Bishop,  wearily.  He 
looked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Archbishop  and  noted  the 
firm,  hard  line  in  which  it  had  suddenly  set.  "I 
was  wondering,"  he  said,  in  his  gentle,  perplexed 
voice,  "  if  I  could  do  anything.  If  I  might  suggest 
a — a  gentler  way  for  instance.  The  girl  is  very 
young." 

His  superior  looked  at  him,  grimly. 

"  There  has  been  too  much  gentleness,"  he  said, 
sharply.  "  That's  where  you  made  the  mistake  in 
the  first  place,  Blayney.  There's  only  one  way  to 
deal  with  this  sort  of  thing,  the  old  way  of  the 
Church.  Has  it  ever  failed  ?  " 

The  old  Bishop  answered  nothing.  He  was 
rubbing  his  hands  together  as  if  they  were  cold, 
although,  outside,  the  hot  sunlight  blazed  on  the 
Palace  gardens.  The  Archbishop  looked  at 
him,  ^contemptuously. 
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'  You  were  always  weak  in  these  things,"  he  said, 
coldly. 

"  I  meant  well,"  said  the  oid  man,  simply.  His 
glance  wandered  from  the  Archbishop's  face  to  the 
sunlit  garden.  "I  did  my  best.  The  poor  thing 
seemed  in  trouble." 

'-'  Seemed."  There  was  immeasurable  scorn 
in  his  lordship's  voice. 

The  Bishop  turned.  Something  came  into  his 
mild  eyes.  "  I  knew  him — and  I  knew  her,"  he  said. 
"  He  was  of  my  diocese.  She  was  of  my  flock. 
When  she  was  a  little  girl  it  was  I  who  gave  her 
First  Communion.  She  was  about  seven  then.  When 
she  was  sixteen  it  was  I  who  confirmed  her.  She  was 
never  a  bad  girl." 

"  And  what,"  asked  his  lordship,  in  fine 
sarcasm,  "  what  do  you  call  her  now  ?  You  know, 
of  course,  the  new  complications  that  have  set  in. 
We  are  in  for  a  big  scandal,'  I'd  be  having  you 
remember." 

The  Bishop  nodded.  He  put  away  the  decanter 
and  refreshments  from  him  untouched.  He  looked 
suddenly  old. 

"  And,  of  course,  you'll  be  dragged  into  it.  You 
saw  what  was  done  in  one  of  the  other  states,  a  few 
years  ago.  You'd  not  be  forgetting  how  the  law  and 
a  Protestant  judge  dared  to  flout  the  Church  that  is 
above  all  earthly  laws  and  above  the  views  of  all 
men,  save  one. 

"  So  this  is  no  time  for  sentiment,  Blayney,"  he 
went  on,  pitilessly.  "  Understand  that,  once  and  for 
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all.  It  is  no  small  matter.  You  can  go,"  he  said  to 
his  secretary.  "  I'll  ring  when  I  need  you." 

He  bent  forward  fiercely  now.  His  face  hardened. 
His  eyes  grew  very  cold  and  the  suavity  for  which  he 
was  renowned  slipped  from  him  all  at  once.  One 
saw  the  machine  of  the  Church  then.  This  was  no 
longer  the  urbane  and  smiling  prelate  of  many 
portraits.  This  was  the  man  himself,  part  of  the 
Church,  a  leading  part  of  its  mechanism,  cold  and 
hard  as  steel. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  sentiment,"  he  repeated,  in 
a  hissing  voice.  "  It  seems  a  small  thing,  perhaps  ; 
but  it  is  not.  You  and  I  know  that.  It  could  not 
have  come  at  a  worse  time."  His  clenched  fist 
struck  the  table.  "  Next  July,  every  Orange  ranter 
will  be  screaming  it  out  from  every  Orange  platform." 

The  Bishop  sat  up,  startled.    "  Why  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  "  He  rose  and  leaned  forward  across 
the  table,  speaking  slowly.  "  Because  the  whole 
thing  has  got  into  Protestant  hands " 

The  Bishop  made  a  sudden  exclamation,  then  sat 
quite  still,  watching,  a  little  helplessly,  the  Arch- 
bishop who  was  striding  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  How  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  said  his  lordship,  with 
indescribable  bitterness.  "  I  sent  for  you  to  tell  me. 
The  last  letter  I  had  from  you  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  girl  was  about  to  enter  a  convent." 

"  Yes  " — his  old  eyes  blinked.  "  Then  at  the  last 
minute  she  disappeared.  Why  she  went,  and  where 
she  went,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing.  Only  that  she 
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had  gone.  Her  last  letter  was  incoherent,  as  you  saw. 
It  appears  that  some  fool  had  written  her  a  bitter 
letter  and  driven  her  to  revolt." 

His  lordship  paused,  and  flashed  a  keen  glance  in 
the  direction  of  old  Bishop  Blayney.  He  grunted. 
He  had  not  liked  the  flavour  of  that  statement : 
"Some  fool  or  other  had  written  a  bitter  letter." 

But  the  old  Bishop's  face  was  unconscious  of  the 
effect  of  his  words.  He  was  pondering  deeply. 
''  Something  could  yet  be  done,"  he  said  ;  "  his 
influence " 

"  He  has  gone  for  twelve  months'  holiday,"  said 
the  Archbishop,  grimly.  "  For  the  good  of  his 
health,  and,  incidentally,  ours.  I'll  put  him  in 
stricter  hands  when  he  comes  back." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  old  man,  slowly,  "  if  that 
were  the  cause." 

The  Archbishop  paused  in  his  restless  walk.  "If 
what  were  the  cause  ?  You  mean  his  going  away  ? 
How  could  she  know  it  ?  " 

"  He  may  have  written." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Archbishop.  He  sat  down,  his 
hands  folded  one  over  the  other  on  the  table 
before  him. 

After  a  while  he  said  :  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  believe  that  possible  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  he  had  written  before." 

"  After  your  mandate  ?     After  mine,  Blayney  ?  " 

Blayney  nodded.     "  There's  something  behind  it 
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all,  that  neither  you  nor  I  know.  .  .  .  I  feel  certain 
on  that  point." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  anything  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  She  would  only  say,  over  and  over 
again,  that  she  had  given  him  one  promise  that  she 
would  not  break,  whatever  happened.  It  was  a 
promise  of  silence  over  something." 

"  But  I  thought  we  knew  everything  ?  "  the 
Archbishop  said,  after  a  silence. 

"  We  might  not,"  said  Blayney.  "  We  might  not. 
You  see,  there  are  three  years,  or  two  years  at 
least,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  strictly 
speaking." 

"  They  can  be  filled  in,  if  need  be." 

The  old  man  looked  at  that  grim  mouth,  a  little 
wistfully.  A  little  less  hardness  would  have  paid  in 
this  case,  he  said  to  himself.  Then  he  shook  his 
head. 

"  I  don't  think  anything  will  come  of  it,"  he  said, 
aloud.  "  There's  the  Irish  temperament,  you  must 
understand,  the  sudden  flaring-up  of  rebellion,  the 

sense  of  injustice "  he  broke  off  for  a  moment. 

"  After  all,  she  had  a  good  deal  to  endure.  For 
several  years  she  shielded  him  at  a  cost  to  her  of 
everything  she  held  dearest — you  could  see  that  it 
has  cost  her  something " 

"  It  isn't  of  then,  it's  of  now,  I'm  thinking,"  his 
superior  answered,  coldly.  "  And  it's  of  now,  that 
you,  too,  must  think,  Blayney.  This  thing  has  got 
to  be  stopped  at  all  costs — and,  to  all  appearances, 
not  by  us.  Remember  that.  To  the  world  about  us 
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there  has  to  be  an  appearance  of  half-contemptuous 
disdain,  of  half-pitying  amusement  that  any  one  could 
be  credulous  as  to  believe  such  a  rumour." 

"  But  something  will  have  to  be  done,"  murmured 
Blayney. 

The  telephone-bell  rang  sharply  in  a  corner  of  the 
Archbishop's  study. 

The  Archbishop  rose  and  went  to  it,  personally. 
As  he  went  he  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  table. 

"  Something  is  being  done,"  he  said. 

The  telephone  conversation  was  short.  Ap- 
parently, after  his  identity  had  been  established, 
one  question  only  had  been  asked  by  the  voice  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

The  Archbishop  had  made  an  answer  that  was 
applicable  to  almost  any  topic,  one  would  think, 
but  that  which  he  had  been  discussing. 

"  A  thousand,"  he  had  said,  in  a  calm,  unemotional 
voice.  He  might  simply  have  been  repeating  or 
answering  a  question  of  no  moment. 

But  when  he  came  back  to  the  table  he  looked  at 
Bishop  Blayney  for  a  moment  with  enigmatic  eyes. 
Then  he  settled  himself  comfortably  into  a  chair,  and 
yawned. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  asked,  casually,  "  that 
Fray  ley  ever  really  cared  for  her  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,"  the  old  man  answered  simply. 
"  He  must  have  done." 

The  Archbishop  yawned  again  and  looked  at  him 
out  of  eyes,  almost  closed,  that  had  a  suggestion  of 
sleepiness. 
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"  I  wonder  !  "  he  said.  "  He  seemed  to  me  to 
have  only  one  idea,  that  of  saving  his  own  skin." 

The  old  Bishop  said  nothing.  He  waited  patiently 
for  a  while. 

"  Is  something  being  done  ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Archbishop,  urbanely.  "  Don't 
worry,  Blayney.  You  are  an  old  woman,  sometimes, 
you  know.  You  must  be  tired  after  your  journey. 
Go  and  rest.  Rest  your  mind  as  well  as  your  body, 
my  friend."  He  rubbed  his  hands  together.  "  Yes," 
he  said.  "  Something  is  being  done." 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  the  Bishop,  his 
superior  settled  himself  more  comfortably,  and, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  closed  his  eyes. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  sleepily,  "  that  this  year,  the 
fifth  of  July  is  going  to  be  as  dull  as  usual." 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE   NEW   LIFE. 

THE  dusty,  despondent  pot  of  aspidistras,  in  a 
cracked  yellow  jar,  held  place  of  honour 
between  the  torn  lace  curtains. 

A  dreary  spot  of  colour  in  a  dreary,  narrow  street, 
where  tall  and  dingy  houses  conspired  together  to 
shut  out  the  sunlight,  it  seemed  to  fascinate  the  man 
who  paused  outside  the  gate. 

With  a  fastidious  shudder,  and  after  a  barely 
perceptible  pause,  he  opened  the  gate  and  made  his 
way  along  the  path  of  unwashed,  sunken  bricks  that 
led  to  the  door. 

It  came  to  him  then  how  she  must  have  suffered. 
The  loose-hanging  bell  he  pulled,  jangled  fretfully 
somewhere  inside  the  gloomy  house.  As  he  waited 
he  stared  at  the  yellow  jar  with  its  few  forlorn  spikes 
that  had  once  been  green. 

"  She  has  suffered,"  he  said,  grimly  and  half 
aloud. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  smell  of  stale  cooking 
162 
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rushed  out  and  enveloped  him.  A  fat  landlady  with 
beady  eyes  and  a  soiled  apron  asked  his  business  in 
a  shrill  voice.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  she 
showed  him  into  the  dusty  sitting-room  where  the 
yellow  horror  dominated  the  window. 

Nattleford  shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively  as  he 
waited.  With  both  hands  in  his  pockets  he  stood  by 
the  window,  and  frowned  out  at  the  dreary,  suburban 
street.  Some  children  were  squabbling  noisily  in  the 
gutter.  A  milkman,  with  many  unnecessary  hangings 
of  his  cans,  was  serving  milk  opposite  and  talking  to 
a  voluble  and  grimy  maid. 

The  muffled  slip-shod  of  the  landlady's  slippers 
had  died  away  down  the  corridor.  In  their  place 
came  a  lighter  step.  The  door  opened. 

Deirdrie  stood  a  moment  in  the  doorway, 
hesitating,  trembling  a  little.  When  she  came 
forward  into  the  light  that  fell  from  the  window  he 
saw  the  ravages  that  the  weeks  had  made. 

His  keen,  questioning  eyes  searched  hers,  those 
troubled,  dark-blue  eyes  of  hers  that  he  had  once 
considered  her  only  claim  to  beauty.  Under  the 
long,  dark  lashes  the  shadows  were  heavy. 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come."  There  was  more 
weariness  than  welcome  in  her  voice.  She  came  for- 
ward slowly,  almost  as  if  unwillingly,  and  stood 
looking  not  at  him,  but  out  of  the  window  at  the 
dreary  street,  the  muddy  strip  of  road  with  the  flash 
of  fitful  sunlight  here  and  there  in  the  rain-puddles. 

Nattleford  watched  her  for  a  moment. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  send  for  me,"  he 
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said,  at  last — and  very  gently  :    "  Why  didn't  you 
write  to  me,  Deirdrie  ?  " 

"  Was  there  any  need  ?  " 

He  came  nearer,  and  putting  out  his  hand  drew 
her  down  on  a  couch  near.  She  sat  there  listlessly, 
her  face  half  turned. 

She  seemed  to  shine  out  of  that  dingy  room  in  her 
fresh  daintiness,  in  her  worn,  but  clean,  pink-cotton 
gown.  Her  fair,  heavy  hair,  waving  over  her  ears 
and  coiled  simply  back,  caught  all  the  light. 

"  Did  you  not  need  a  friend  ?  "  he  asked.  There 
was  tenderness  in  his  voice,  but  a  certain  hardness 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Yes."  Deirdrie  swallowed  hard  and  her  voice 
trembled.  "  Yes,  but  who  is  my  friend  ?  " 

In  spite  of  herself,  she  had  spoken  wildly.  The 
tears  brimmed  to  her  eyes,  but  she  would  not  let 
them  fall.  She  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together 
on  her  lap,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  not  see  how 
they  were  trembling. 

But  he  did  see,  and  a  flash  of  triumph  swept  into 
his  eyes  and  passed  as  swiftly.  He  went  over  to  one 
of  the  hideous  horsehair  chairs  opposite,  and  sat 
down,  his  back  to  the  window. 

"  Do  you  not  believe  then  that  I  am  your  friend, 
Deirdrie  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  would  have  troubled 
to  hunt  you  up  as  I  have  done,  if  I  had  not  been 
actuated  by  friendship,  more  than  friendship  ?  " 

"How  did  you  find  me?"  she  asked,  in  a 
whispering  voice.  "  I  thought  no  one  knew.  I  took 
another  name  even " 
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He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Is  this  city  so  big,  however,  that 
one  could  not  find  you  ?  To  think  you  should  come 
here,  to  this  !  " 

He  shuddered,  fastidiously. 

"  There  was  nowhere  else  to  come,  under  the 
circumstances,"  she  said.  "  I  had  to  begin  again. 
To  take  up  a  new  life " 

"  But  why  from  here  ?  "  he  said,  insistently  • 
"  from  this  wretched  poverty-stricken  suburb,  from 
all  that  is  alien  to  you  and  yours  :  from  all  that  you 
have  been  used  to." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  passionately,  and  flung  out  her 
hands.  "  Cannot  you  see  that  was  why  ?  There  was 
no  going  back.  Everything  that  has  been  is  past  and 
done  with,  and  over  for  ever.  Happiness  went  with 
it.  What  did  anything  matter  then  ?  "  She  was 
sobbing  now,  softly,  but  with  terrible  bitterness. 
"  I  had  to  begin  again,  a  new  life  in  new  surroundings. 
I  came  here  because  it  was  cheap,  and  because  I  was 
poverty-stricken . ' ' 

"  There  was  money  you  could  have  had,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  I  was  told  that,  only  this  morning. 
You  were  offered  a  great  deal." 

"  At  the  price  of  my  honour,"  she  said,  and  now 
the  passion  died  out  of  her  voice  and  a  great 
weariness  came  in  its  place.  "  I  know,"  she  went  on, 
"  how  this  place,  this  dreary  street  must  have  struck 
you.  I  thought  I  could  never,  never  live  through  it. 

Yet  I  have  been  here  for  many  weeks,  ever  since " 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence. 
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He  nodded  comprehendingly,  and  she  went  on, 
hurriedly  : 

"  I  received  your  letters  with  their  offers  of  help. 
How  could  I  accept  it  ?  You  are  practically  a 
stranger  to  me."  He  watched  her,  frowning  a  little. 
"  You  came  into  my  life  out  of  nowhere  almost," 
she  said,  staring  straight  before  her.  "  You  came 
into  it  at  a  time  when  all  my  life  seemed  as  if  it  were 
to  be  levelled  in  ruins,  yet  I  had  to  play  my  part  to 
the  world.  We  met  in  different  surroundings  to 
this." 

She  closed  her  eyes  involuntarily  after  that  one 
glance  at  the  room  in  which  they  sat,  and  stopped 
abruptly,  and  he  saw  by  her  face  that  her  thoughts 
had  gone  back  to  days  in  which  there  had  been  no 
bitterness,  neither  unhappiness  nor  the  tragedy  that 
loomed  now  over  her  young  life.  Something  between 
those  days  and  now  had  killed  the  youth  in  this 
girl's  soul,  and  had  planted  there  a  great  bitterness 
and  distrust  which  all  the  years  to  come  might  never 
obliterate. 

He  wondered  how  much  she  knew  :  how  much — 
or  how  little.  She  was  gazing  with  unseeing  eyes  at 
the  threadbare  carpet.  Something  seemed  to  catch 
at  her  throat. 

Presently  she  spoke  again,  and  he  recognised  in 
her  again  that  quality  another  might  well  have  lost, 
that  glowing  quality  of  courage  that  had  so  long 
sustained  her,  and  only  once  failed  her.  She  spoke  of 
the  latter  now. 

"  I  had  two  pennies,"  she  said,  and  the  words, 
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apparently  meaningless,  were  full  of  meaning.  "  I 
went  out  into  the  world  after  that  illness,  still  ill 
and  weak,  to  begin  life  again — with  two  pennies." 
She  held  up  her  hand  as  he  would  have  spoken. 
'  Yes,  I  know  what  you  will  say.  But  in  spite  of 
your  letters  offering  to  help,  offering  to  lend  me  any 
amount — in  spite  of  other  letters — I  preferred  to  do 
as  I  did." 

"  Then — there  were  other  letters  ?  "  A  new  note 
had  suddenly  crept  into  his  voice,  and  Deirdrie 
looked  up  quickly,  trying  to  read  the  expression  on 
his  inscrutable  face. 

"  Yes — there  were  other  letters,"  she  said,  but 
beyond  that  she  gave  no  information.  Well,  he  told 
himself,  with  a  triumphant  glance  around  the  room, 
he  could  afford  to  wait.  These  weeks  of  struggle  in 
this  alien  atmosphere  were  breaking  her  proud  spirit. 
Something  else  had  broken  her  heart. 

He  stood  up,  silhouetted  against  the  light.  In  his 
way,  a  way  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  maybe  coarse, 
he  was  a  handsome  man  at  first  sight.  Afterwards, 
one  was  apt  to  notice  that  Simon  Nattleford's  eyes 
had  a  certain  shiftiness  at  times,  that  the  mouth, 
when  open,  was  heavy-lipped,  the  upper  lip  almost 
wolfish.  He  had  learned  to  keep  his  tell-tale  mouth 
in  subjection,  had  trained  the  eyes  behind  the  shield- 
ing pince-nez  to  return  steady  glance  for  glance. 
Down  in  the  kitchen,  the  fat  landlady,  discussing  the 
unusual  visitor,  had  described  him  as  a  well-dressed 
gentleman.  As  a  matter  of  comparison  and 
appearance,  in  this  dreary  section  of  Collinhurst 
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suburb,  Nattleford  was  what  it  considered  a 
gentleman. 

"  And  now,  have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  about 
yourself  ?  "  He  had  come  over  and  stood  near  her, 
looking  down  on  her  shining  bent  head.  He  spoke 
with  studied  gentleness.  "  What  about  your 
future  ?  " 

She  made  a  little  despairing  gesture,  and  he  went 
on,  hurriedly  : 

'"It  cannot  begin  here.  I  understand  that  you  are 
going  on  with  your  work — under  another  name,  of 
course.  Does  it  bring  you  enough  to  live  on  ?  " 

"  It  brings  bread — and — butter — and  tea,"  she 
said.  "  Many  a  soul  in  this  neighbourhood  has  little 
more." 

"  Genius  cannot  thrive  on  it,"  he  suggested,  softly. 

"  I  have  never  believed  that  I  had  any  genius." 
Her  voice  was  full  of  weary  bitterness  now.  "  Oh,  I 
went  through  all  this  when  I  was  ill  !  I  saw  life 
unrolled  as  it  were,  before  me.  The  only  thing  big  in 
us,  one  and  all,  is  the  God-given  soul  of  us." 

Nattleford  had  little  or  no  belief  in  souls.  He 
swung  back  abruptly  to  the  statement  he  had  made. 

"  You  have  genius.  That  last  thing  you  composed, 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  why  one  hears  it  almost 
everywhere.  Last  night,  at  the  Savoy,  the  band 
played  it  twice  during  dinner." 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  touched  her  lips.  She  had 
woven  many  things  into  the  Fifth  Symphony. 
It  had  been  written  long  ago,  out  on  the  sunlit 
downs  that  sloped  to  a  little  country  town,  where 
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life  and  all  in  it  was  fresh  and  sweet.  For  a  moment, 
fancy  swept  her  back  and  the  clean  winds  of  God 
blew  by  her,  fanning  her  brow.  She  saw  herself, 
in  this  very  pink  gown,  lying  on  the  green  grass, 
with  the  yellow  sunlight  dancing  on  the  downs,  and 
a  tall  clump  of  eucalyptus-trees  ridging  the  hill. 
Below,  from  the  quiet  township,  there  floated  softly 
the  laughter  of  little  children,  the  homely  barking 
of  a  dog,  and,  somewhere  near  at  hand,  the  warbling 
melody  of  the  Australian  minahs.  One  and  all  of 
these  things  had  entered  into  the  Fifth  Symphony, 
and  threading  through  it  all  that  grander,  passionate 
measure  that  had  made  famous  the  Fifth  Symphony 
of  an  unknown  composer. 

She  came  back  with  a  start  to  that  shabby  room 
in  a  city  suburb,  to  words  that  Simon  Nattleford 
was  speaking. 

"  And  so  I  want  to  help  you,"  he  was  saying.  He 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  speaking  more 
quietly  than  was  his  wont.  If  he  had  little  faith  in 
souls,  he  had  less  in  landladies  where  keyholes  were 
concerned.  "  This  is  no  place  for  you,  as  I  have  said 
before.  Why  hide  yourself  and  your  talents  here  ? 
There  are  other  cities,  and  life  is  all  before  you. 
You  are  still  only  a  girl 

"  It  all  just  comes  to  this,"  she  said,  wearily. 
"  I  am  better  as  I  am — for  a  while,  at  any  rate.  I 
know  it  is  the  apathy  of  shock — you  see,  when  one 
suffers —  she  paused,  and  went  on  bravely, 
"  I  want  to  be  left  to  myself,  to  think  things  out." 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  him  ?  "  he  flashed,  suddenly. 
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The  directness  of  the  question  threw  her  off  her 
guard.  The  colour  flooded  into  her  face  and  then 
receded,  leaving  her  paler  than  before. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  has  gone  ?  "  he  went  on. 

"  No,"  she  stammered,  "  at  least — no,  I  do  not 
know."  Her  lips  set  in  a  firm  line.  "  Only  that  he 
has  left  the  country.  He  has  passed  out  of  my  life. 
He  passed — long  ago." 

He  turned  to  her  with  a  quick  gesture. 

"  Then  why  hesitate  ?  Cannot  you  take  what  I 
have  to  offer  you,  Deirdrie  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It  would  not  be  fair.  I 
have  suffered  so."  Her  voice  was  little  more  than  a 
whisper. 

"  I  want  you  just  as  you  are,"  he  said,  doggedly. 
"  I  am  leaving  this  country,  for  some  years  at  least. 
I  am  going  to  the  Old  Country,  and  for  a  long  tour 
around  the  world,  as  I  have  always  wanted. 
Deirdrie,"  he  came  nearer  and  bent  over  her,  "  pack 
up  your  things  to-night,  and  we  will  go  away  from 
here.  Cannot  you  see  that  I  love  you — that  it  is 
killing  me  to  see  you  in  these  surroundings  ?  " 

She  was  silent.  He  rose  with  a  sudden  restlessness, 
and  resumed  his  walking  to  and  fro,  then  came  back 
to  her. 

"  Have  you  heard  any  gossip  about  me  ?  Anything 
against  me  ?  "  he  questioned.  He  took  one  of  her 
hands  and  held  it  within  his  own.  There  was  no 
swift  leaping  of  the  pulse,  no  tell-tale  trembling.  "  I 
have  told  you  all  about  myself  that  there  is  to  tell," 
he  went  on.  "I  am  a  man  of  independent  means, 
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dabbling  in  races  and  owning  two  or  three  race- 
horses. I  could  make  you  a  substantial  marriage- 
settlement,  so  that  you  would  be  provided  for  in  case 
anything  happened  to  me " 

"  Why  do  you  offer  me  all  this  ?  "  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Because  I  love  you,"  he  answered.  He  flashed 
a  keen  glance  at  her,  but  she  was  looking  away  from 
him.  "  Because  I  love  you.  Does  it  mean  nothing 
to  you,  Deirdrie,  nothing  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said ;  "  but — no,  it  means 
nothing.  I  wish  it  did." 

"  It  will,"  he  insisted.  "  Some  day  it  will.  Child, 
don't  you  trust  me  ?  " 

"  I  feel  I  have  no  trust  in  any  one  now,"  she  said. 
"  He  failed  me." 

He  brushed  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  away  as 
if  he  had  not  heard. 

"  Do  you  distrust  me  then  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  No." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  with 
a  deepening  persuasion.  She  listened  in  weary 
silence.  The  noise  of  the  squabbling  children 
floated  in  through  the  window.  The  light  began  to 
fade.  In  the  room  the  dreary  shabbiness  became 
accentuated  instead  of  softened. 

She  saw  the  new  world  as  he  pictured  it,  the  new 
road  opening  before  her.  She  wished  that  it  were 
possible  that  she  could  go  alone  ;  that  alone  she  might 
step  out  of  the  hampering,  shadowed  present ;  and 
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while  he  talked,  she  said  to  herself  dazed  and  only 
half  listening  : 

"  And  to-morrow  I  must  pay  for  my  room — I 
must  buy  food  for  the  morrow." 

When  to-morrow  came  it  would  find  her  as  to-day, 
almost  penniless.  In  the  last  few  weeks,  sorrow  and 
trouble  had  allied  themselves  to  a  poverty  she  had 
hitherto  thought  impossible. 

While  his  words  flowed  on  she  sat  there,  glad  of 
the  rest,  for  all  the  morning  she  had  tramped  the 
city  in  search  of  work.  All  her  earlier  training — or 
want  of  training  had  left  her  unprepared  for  the 
battle  of  life. 

These  weeks  had  robbed  her  of  strength,  and  had 
taken  the  colour  and  the  soft  roundness  from  her 
cheeks.  In  all  that  city,  it  seemed,  no  one  wanted 
songs  or  musical  compositions  of  that  standard. 

"  Coon  songs  now,  or  a  bit  o'  rag-time,"  the  last 
dealer  had  suggested.  "  There's  no  market  for  these 
'ere  'ighty-flighty  things,  save  at  tea-meetin's  and 
sich-like,  and  there  ain't  but  little  or  no  market  for 
symphonies,  save  by  them  dead  foreigners.  Com- 
posers is  like  writers  now.  You  'ave  to  be  dead  a 
long  time  before  your  work  becomes  popilar." 

What  else  could  she  do  ?  she  asked  herself  as  she 
trudged  towards  the  shabby  haven  of  the  one  room 
in  this  poor  suburb.  What  else  could  she  do  ? 

What  else  could  she  do  ?  and,  as  if  Fate  were 
answering  the  question,  there  came  the  sound  of 
steps  on  the  brick  path  outside,  and  the  sound  of  the 
jangling  bell. 
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A  second  later,  the  slippers  shuffled  themselves 
along  the  passage  and  paused  at  the  sitting-room 
door  on  the  return  journey.  The  landlady,  with 
beady  eyes  flashing  curiously  at  them  both,  handed 
in  a  letter. 

Deirdrie  took  it  mechanically.  She  held  it  in  her 
hand  without  looking  at  it,  as  the  landlady  shuffled 
out. 

"  Who  is  it  from  ?  "  said  Simon  Nattleford, 
suddenly. 

She  started  and  involuntarily  she  tore  the  letter 
open  and  glanced  down  at  it ;  then,  suddenly,  her 
hand  fell  with  a  gesture  that  had  a  world  of  pitiful 
weariness  in  it,  of  utter  despair. 

Wrhite-faced,  the  girl  sat  staring  down  at  the  letter, 
the  few  short  lines  of  which  quivered  in  fire  before 
her  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  questioned. 

"  He — has  gone  away,"  she  said,  dully. 

He  saw  then  that  up  till  that  moment  one  thought 
only  had  sustained  her,  one  thought  that  like  a  shining 
thread  had  linked  the  days  together.  Now  it  had 
snapped.  The  door  of  the  world  had  shut  against 
her  and  she  stood  outside  in  some  cold,  strange 
place  of  fear  and  a  loneliness  of  all  loneliness  that 
had  ever  been. 

He  stood  very  still,  looking  down  at  her  white  face 
and  slender,  shaking  figure. 

"  I  will  go  now,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  Deirdrie,  I 
will  go  now.  To-morrow  morning  I  will  come  again." 

He  bent  down  and  his  lips  pressed  her  shining 
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hair.  If  she  knew  she  made  no  sign.  She  sat  there 
quite  still,  and  only  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  the 
door  closing  softly  did  a  cry  break  from  her  lips. 
Her  hands  went  out  in  an  involuntary,  imploring 
movement. 

But  it  was  not  the  name  of  Simon  Nattleford  that 
escaped  her  lips,  that  sobbed  itself  forth  into  the 
darkening  room. 

Outside,  Simon  Nattleford  paused  a  moment  at 
the  gate  and  looked  back  at  the  dingy  house,  and  at 
the  yellow  jar  in  the  window.  Behind  that  forlorn 
and  dusty  aspidistra  a  child  was  sobbing  because 
all  the  toys  were  broken  and  her  dreams  turned 
to  dust. 

Simon  Nattleford,  pausing  to  light  a  cigarette, 
smiled  as  he  went. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

TWO   SCOUNDRELS. 

JONAS    AARONS    hung    up     the   receiver   and 
turned. 

"  Well,  you   of  all  people  !  "  he  said.    "  And 
I've  just  been  talking  about  you." 

Nattleford  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  Any  thin'  good  ?  "  He  deposited  his  hat  and 
gloves  on  the  little  lawyer's  desk  and  wiped  his  brow 
as  he  sat  down.  "  Phew  !  but  it's  hot !  " 

Aarons  skipped  round  to  his  desk.  He  was  a  wiry, 
thin  strip  of  a  man  of  Hebraic  cast  of  countenance, 
and  shrewd  dark  eyes.  They  twinkled  now  as  they 
travelled  over  Nattleford. 

"  My !  but  you  are  some  style,"  he  grinned. 
"  Quite  handsome  in  that  splendiferous  suit.  You'll 
be  breaking  some  one's  heart,  I'm  thinking." 

"  And  I  am  thinking  just  the  opposite,"  Nattleford 
remarked,  moodily. 

"  Have  you  been  to  Aspidistras  Villa  ?  "  Aarons 
asked.  His  little  pleasantries  seemed,  however,  to 
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fall  short  to-day.     Nattleford  was  plainly  out  of 
sorts. 

"  Look  here,  Aarons,"  he  said,  suddenly.  "  Are 
you  sure  about  that  money  ?  " 

"I'm  nearly  sure,"  Aarons  answered.  He  drew 
up  his  revolving-chair  to  his  office-table  and  leaned 
over  to  it.  His  voice  dropped.  "  I'm  nearly  sure. 
In  this  case  I'm  safe,  and  so  are  you." 

"I'm  not  sure  if  the  girl  will  come  or  not,  even 
now,"  said  Nattleford,  slowly. 

"  But  she's  having  a  pretty  bad  time,  isn't  she  ?  " 
said  his  friend,  slowly.  "  She  must  be  penniless  by 
now." 

"  She  is,"  Nattleford  said.  "  But  it  doesn't  seem 
to  have  broken  her  spirit.  I  don't  think  she  has  even 
admitted  it  to  her  friends.  I  tell  you,  Jonas,  I  don't 
feel  at  all  sure  about  this  case,  and  I  want  the  money 
badly." 

"  So  do  I,"  Aarons  admitted.  "  One  must  not  let 
a  cool  thousand  slip  through  one's  fingers." 

"  A  thousand  ?  "  said  Nattleford.  His  listlessness 
disappeared  like  magic. .  "  Are  you  sure  of  the 
amount  ?  " 

Aarons  nodded. 

"  A  thousand  pounds,"  he  repeated,  impressively. 
"  And  the  sooner  you  earn  it  for  us,  Nattleford,  the 
sooner  I'll  be  pleased." 

"  I'm  deep  in  debt,"  Nattleford  confessed.  "  And 
I  assure  you,  I've  tried  my  best  so  far  to  bring  this 
thing  off."  He  lowered  his  voice.  "  Did  they  tell 
you  it  would  be  a  thousand  pounds  ?  " 
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Aarons  nodded  twice. 

"  But  what  if  they  back  out,  afterwards  ?  It's 
always  a  game  of  chance  where  they  are  concerned, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Not  in  this  case,"  said  the  lawyer,  composedly. 
"  You  get  the  letters  and  hold  them — at  least,  I'll 
hold  them  for  you,  until  matters  are  settled.  Once 
they  get  the  damning  evidence  of  those  letters, 
the  business  is  practically  finished  where  they  are 
concerned.  You  can  trust  them,"  he  added, 
ironically,  "  to  do  the  rest." 

Nattleford's  fingers  drummed  impatiently  on  the 
dusty  office-table.  He  was  deep  in  thought. 

"It  is  a  much  harder  job  than  I  had  any  idea  of," 
he  said,  moodily. 

"  It  looks  simple  enough,"  Aarons  asserted.  He 
began  to  outline  the  case  very  carefully,  lowering  his 
voice.  "  What  is  it,  after  all,  my  friend  ?  A  country 
girl  with  a  packet  of  letters  !  " 

"  Sounds  simple,"  sneered  Nattleford.  His  mouth, 
with  its  heavy  underlip,  had  a  sudden  wolfish  and 
predatory  expression. 

Jonas  Aarons  went  on,  unmoved  : 
"And  it  should  be  simple,  Nattleford.     At  the 
very  'beginning,     it     was     you,     remember,    who 
boasted  that    you  could  manage  the  whole  thing 
in   a  day." 

"  It  isn't  so  easy  as  it  looked  on  the  surface," 
Nattleford  answered,  sullenly.  "  I've  spent  a  whole 
month  and  am  no  further  than  I  was  at  the  beginning. 
Why,  I  even  went  and  lived  in  the  wretched  boarding- 
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house  " — he  shuddered  fastidiously — "  to  get  to 
know  the  girl.  Time  absolutely  wasted." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  You  got  four  letters  in  that 
month,  didn't  you,  that  otherwise  she  would  have 
added  to  a  dangerous  collection,"  said  Aarons, 
evenly.  "  Even  if  you  had  to  sneak  down  in  the 
early  morning  as  soon  as  the  postman's  knock 
sounded,  what  of  it  ?  You've  done  dirtier  work  than 
this,  Sam." 

Aarons  was  apparently  drifting  into  an  irritable 
mood.  The  two  scoundrels  looked  at  each  other 
over  the  table,  both  angry,  and  then  Nattleford 
laughed. 

"And  you  have  the  honour  of  the  shadiest 
cases  in  this  city,  Jonas,  so  we  will  consider  it 
quits.  Now  I  know  the  money  is  sure  I  will  go 
ahead." 

"The  money  was  always  sure,"  said  Aarons, 
rather  ruffled.  His  office  was  in  the  best  part  of  one 
of  the  best  streets  of  the  city,  and  he  resented 
Nattleford' s  references  to  his  methods  of  business. 
"  You  knew  the  letters  were  worth  a  good  deal 
to  some  people  whose  names  are  best  left  un- 
mentioned." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  the  letters  ?  "  Nattleford 
asked.  He  rose  and  walked  over  to  the  window,  with 
his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets  and  stood  and 
looked  out  at  the  traffic  in  the  street  below.  A  tram 
went  past,  rattling  noisily,  its  bell  clanging.  "  I've 
done  everything  I  can  think  of,  short  of  murder," 
he  went  on.  "  The  price  isn't  enough  for  that. 
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There  was  even  a  mysterious  robbery  at  the 
boarding-house,  you  remember." 

Aarons  nodded  and  smiled.  "  While  you  were 
there,  yes." 

"  I've  been  running  my  neck  into  a  noose  ever 
since  I  took  the  case  on,"  Nattleford  said,  sullenly. 
"  I  went  to  that  wretched  boarding-house  and  posed 
as  a  man  of  means,  interested  in  racehorses " 

"  Well,  you  are,  aren't  you  ?  "  Then  Aarons 
began  to  chuckle.  "  A  man  of  means  in  a  third-rate 
boarding-house ' ' 

"  I  had  to  have  some  excuse  for  hanging  round  all 
day.  She  asked  me,  quite  simply,  one  day,  why,  if 
I  had  means,  I  chose  to  live  in  a  poor  suburb." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Oh  ! "  I  said,  "  you  know  the  famous  Johnny 
Bird  ?  Well,  I  superintend,  for  friendship's  sake, 
three  special  racehorses  that  he  has  in  a  stable 
near  here." 

Jonas  chuckled. 

"  I  don't  see  what  you're  laughing  at,"  said 
Nattleford. 

"  I  had  a  vivid  picture  of  you  doing  the  super- 
intending, especially  of  Bird's  horses,"  said  Aarons, 
his  friend.  "  A  title  for  it  also  flashed  across  my 
mind." 

"  And  that  ?  " 

"  The  Dupe  Doctor,"  said  Aarons.  "  Well,  you've 
done  everything  yet  but  get  the  letters.  To  get 
back  to  business,  have  you  any  special  plan  ?  " 

"  I  have."    Nattleford  had  been  looking  fixedly 
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down  into  the  street.  He  craned  his  neck  for  a 
moment  over  the  open  half  of  the  low  window. 

"  Last  night,"  he  began  hurriedly,  "  I  went  to  see 
this  girl.  I  told  her  I  was  going  away  to  England. 
I  asked  her  to  marry  me,  and  come  with  me.  She 
told  me  some  of  her  story."  He  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  came  back  to  the  desk.  With  his  head 
half  turned  he  seemed  to  be  listening. 

"  There's  no  one  there,"  said  Jonas,  reassuringly. 
"  The  clerk  never  allows  any  one  to  pass  his  office 
while  I'm  engaged — and  the  walls  are  sound-proof. 
Well,"  he  grinned  cheerfully,  "  did  you  go  down  on 
your  knees,  in  those  best  trousers,  too " 

Nattleford  ignored  his  pleasantries.  He  hurried 
his  words. 

"  I  told  her,  if  she  ever  wanted  advice,  I  knew  o* 
a  man  who  would  help  her,  and  on  whom  she  could 
rely,  a  nice,  fatherly  sort  of  man " 

"  Good  lord,"  said  Aarons.    "  Is  that  to  be  me  ?  " 

"  It's  to  be  you,"  said  Nattleford.  "  You  know 
you  look  older  than  you  think  you  look,  Jonas. 
You  don't  think  I'm  going  to  play  a  lone  hand  in  this 
game,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  be  out  of  it,"  expostulated  Aarons, 
feebly. 

"  If  you  take  a  share  of  the  profits,"  said 
Nattleford,  "you  take  a  share  of  the  risks,  as  well.'' 

"  But  she  will  never  come  here,"  said  the  little 
lawyer. 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  the  bell  from  the  clerk's 
office  rang  in  the  room. 
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Nattleford  gathered  up  his  hat  and  gloves  and 
prepared  for  departure  before  the  visitor  was 
announced. 

"  If  I  mistake  not,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  but  smiling 
the  wolfish  smile,  "  it  is  the  lady  in  question." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  THE  DAY   BEFORE. 

IN  the  late  afternoon  of  the  day  before  Nattleford 
had  called  at  the  dreary  house  in  the  dreary 
street  where  the  aspidistras  in  the  window 
struggled  for  life. 

He  found  Deirdrie  in  the  shabby  sitting-room  ', 
the  lid  of  the  old  piano  was  open  and  some  loose 
manuscript  leaves  of  music  were  scattered  on  the 
table. 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  wanly  as  he  entered. 

"  I  am  trying  to  make  happy  music  for  a  happy 
song,"  she  explained,  "  and  I  find  I  cannot.  Instead, 
I  want  to  write  sad  things,  weird  things.  People 
don't  want  sad  melodies,  do  they  ?  "  Her  wavering 
smile  was  pathetic  in  its  bravery.  "  And  yet,  to-day, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  write  a  melody  with  mirth 

in  it." 

"  I  had  a  feeling,"  he  replied,  "  that  you  were 
sad.  So  I  came.  Perhaps  it  was  because  you 
needed  me." 
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She  shook  her  head  and  looked  at  him 
wistfully.  Her  hair  was  loosened  about  her 
face.  The  sunlight  threaded  it  with  wavering 
lights  of  gold. 

"  I  have  had  upsetting  news,"  she  said,  and  she 
pushed  the  dotted  sheet  away  from  her  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing  in 
this  room,  or,  indeed,  in  the  whole  of  the  wide, 
unknown  city. 

He  started.  "  A  letter  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low 
voice. 

She  shook  her  head,  still  looking  away.  "  I 
met  my  sister  to-day — unexpectedly,  in  the 

city.  She  was  with  a  girl  friend "  She 

paused,  as  if  it  were  painful  to  go  on,  then  said 
simply  : 

"  I  was  coming  out  of  a  music-shop — where  I  had 
just  sold  the  last  intermezzo  I  wrote.  She,  and  this 
friend,  were  coming  in.  We  met  almost  on  the 
threshold."  She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
resumed  :  "  She  looked  so  sweet  and  bright  and 
pretty  in  her  white  dress,  and  she  was  laughing — 
then  she  saw  me." 

She  was  silent  for  quite  a  long  while.  When  she 
turned  to  him  there  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes,  only 
deep  questioning  and  deeper  hurt. 

"  Did  she  speak  ?  "  He  leaned  forward,  in  a  kind 
of  suspense. 

"  She  said  only  one  word,"  the  girl  answered,  and 
he  drew  back  again.  "  She  just  looked  at  me,  and 
said  :  '  You.  .  You  ! '  " 
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She  rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  looking  out  at 
the  dusty  road  and  the  garbage  in  the  gutters. 

"  That  was  all  she  said,  just  that  one  word,  and 
like  that.  I  never  knew  one  word  could  hold  so  much 
of  loathing  and  of  scorn  ...  I  think,  if  my  heart 
had  never  broken  before,  it  would  have  broken  in 
that  moment." 

She  was  very  still.  One  could  imagine  her  standing 
there  in  the  street,  music  pulsing  in  the  room  behind 
her,  the  world  a  little  dazed  around  her,  and  through 
the  mocking  haze  the  hard  beauty  of  her  sister's 
face.  One  could  imagine  how  she  went  out  into  the 
sunshine,  finding  it  suddenly  cold,  stumbling  a  little 
as  she  walked,  and  very  white  of  face. 

"  The  girl  came  back,"  she  said  at  last,  wearily. 
"  The  other  girl  came  back.  I  cannot  remember 
who  she  was.  That  is  strange,  I  think,  for  I  have  a 
good  memory  for  faces,  yet  I  cannot  even  describe 
her.  It  seemed  all  a  blur  to  me.  Even  her  voice 
sounded  far  away  to  me,  and  unfamiliar,  though  I 
must  have  known  her  well." 

She  was  looking  at  Nattleford  now,  with  eyes  that 
were  feverishly  bright  and  wide.  There  were  no 
tears  in  them.  Perhaps  they  were  strange  to  her, 
too  ;  perhaps  she  could  no  longer  cry,  even  over  this 
last  thing  that  had  been  so  very  hard  to  bear. 

"  This  girl  came  back  to  me,"  she  continued, 
brushing  the  heavy,  waving  hair  back  from  her  face 
with  the  weary  gesture  that  had  become  familiar  to 
him.  "  And  she  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  my  father 
had  been  very,  very  ill.  And  that  my  mother  and 
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Eileen  were  going  for  a  long  trip,  when  he  was  quite 
better."  She  stopped  for  a  while,  as  if  at  a  loss  for 
words.  "  I  had  thought  of  many  things,"  she 
resumed,  presently ;  "  but  I  had  never  thought  of 
him  being  very  ill.  He  was  so  strong.  The  girl  was 
kind — at  least,  I  think  she  meant  to  be,  but  she  said 
one  thing  that  hurt  me,  more  than  the  scorn 
of  my  sister's  face.  She  said :  '  Deirdrie,  your 
mother's  hair  has  gone  quite  white.  It  seems  so 
strange  '.  " 

Nattleford  did  not  speak.  The  moment  could  not 
have  been  without  its  bitterness,  even  to  him.  The 
girl  took  his  silence  for  sympathy  and  for 
understanding.  She  stood  at  the  window  a  long 
while. 

It  was  Nattleford  who  broke  the  silence.  "  She 
— this  girl — did  not  speak  of  Frayley,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Deirdrie  started,  and  came  slowly  back  from  the 
window  before  she  answered.  She  stood  looking 
down  at  the  scattered  manuscript.  The  dotted 
lines  danced  up  and  down  for  a  sick  moment  of 
longing.  Then  anger  had  its  way  with  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  she  spoke  of  him.  She  said 
she  heard  he  had  gone  away.  Afterwards  1 
remembered  that  she  said  it  very  gently,  and  that  I 
had  answered  hotly  that  I  never,  never  wished  to 
see  or  hear  of  him  again."  The  fires  of  anger  blazed 
up.  "  And  I  never  wish  to,"  she  cried.  "  I  never 
wish  to  see  or  hear  of  him  again.  Oh,  I  loved  him,  I 
know  !  But  it  was  all  quite  useless.  I  shielded  him 
all  those  years.  And  I  suffered.  I  suffered  terribly. 
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The  tragedy  of  it,  and  the  bitterness  of  it,  is  that 
suffering  does  not  fall  on  me  alone." 

She  sat  down,  her  hands  clasped,  staring  at  the 
waving  ripple  of  light  on  the  table.  Its  golden 
fingers  were  reaching  to  the  music  she  had 
written. 

For  the  moment,  though  she  saw  it,  and  a  thought 
of  hope  came  with  it,  she  said  nothing.  She  was 
back  at  Pine  Valley  with  the  little  town  slipping 
slowly  into  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  lights 
twinkling  faintly,  here  and  there,  through  the  black 
masses  of  the  cluster- trees.  She  was  seeing  her 
father,  lying  on  his  pillows,  very  still  and  silent  and 
very  white.  Outside,  all  the  noises  would  have  died 
down,  the  dull,  roaring  fire,  the  clink  of  hammers, 
and  the  buzzing  of  bellows.  Life  was  like  the  iron 
heated  in  a  fire,  beaten  on  the  anvil  of  Fate  ;  life, 
pounded  into  shape  by  greater  forces,  bent  and 
twisted  into  many  shapes.  All  that  was  useless  was 
flung  on  the  scrap-heap.  That  was  Life,  too. 
Maimed  and  broken,  one  was  flung  on  the 
scrap-heap. 

Then  one  of  the  long  fingers  of  light  touched  the 
work  before  her.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  and 
drew  the  manuscript  with  its  blurred  quavers  and 
semi-quavers  towards  her.  For  the  moment,  she 
forgot  the  presence  of  another  in  the  room. 

He  turned  and  watched  her,  then  asked,  abruptly  : 

"  And  you  are  going  to  stay  on  here  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  quite  content  ?  " 
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She  lifted  her  head  at  that,  and  answered 
passionately : 

"No." 

He  walked  to  the  back  of  her  chair,  bent 
over  ther. 

"  You  once  said  you  would  tell  me  the  story — the 
whole  of  the  story." 

"  But  you  know,"  she  said.  "  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  more  than  the  little  world,  that  I  thought 
all  the  world,  knows." 

"  But  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me,"  he  insisted, 
gently.  "  Perhaps  I  could  help." 

Deirdrie  shook  her  head,  and  leaned  forward,  her 
arms  lying  loosely  before  her  on  the  table. 

"  No  one  can  help  me  now,  except  myself,"  she 
said.  "  I  must  fight  for  myself." 

"  But  I  want  to  do  that  for  you,"  he  said.  "  I 
want  to  fight  your  battles  for  you,  to  take  you  away 
from  all  that  has  hurt  you,  and  brought  you  sorrow." 
He  bent  lower  until  his  lips  were  almost  level  with 
her  shining  hair.  "  Would  it  not,"  he  went  on,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  would  it  not  bring  happiness,  not  only 
to  yourself,  eventually,  but  immediately  to  your 
father,  who  has  been  so  ill,  and  to  your  mother,  if 
you  were  to  shut  the  gate  on  the  past,  and  begin 
a  new  life — by  marrying  me,  and  coming  away  to 
other  worlds  with  me  ?  I  go  very  soon." 

Deirdrie  moved  suddenly.  Her  head  went  down 
on  her  arms,  and  for  a  long  while  she  remained  in  this 
attitude,  very  still  and  very  silent.  At  last,  she  said 
in  a  broken  voice  : 
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"  But  I  have  no  faith  left  in  any  man." 

"  Have  faith  in  me,"  he  begged. 

"  Do  you  want  me  so  much  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Do  you  want  me  so  much  that  you  can  forget 
the  past,  and  never  speak  of  it  ?  That  you  will  be 
content " 

He  interrupted  her  quickly.  "  If  you  will  only 
come  away  with  me,  out  of  this  country,  when  I  go, 
I  will  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  make  you  happy." 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  little  while.  She  had  gone 
back  again  to  Pine  Valley,  with  all  its  memories 
crowding  at  her  heart. 

"  And  he  has  gone  out  of  your  life,"  he  went  on. 
"  Cleared  out  as  soon  as  he  knew  there  was  to  be 
publicity."  He  came  round  to  her  and  put  one  hand 
on  hers.  "  Will  you  tell  me  one  thing :  "  he  said, 
"  why  you  turned  against  him  after  all  those  years  ?  " 

Without  looking  at  him,  she  answered  dully  :  "I 
found — he  had — caused  suffering — to  others." 

He  started.    "  Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  It  is  quite,  quite  true,"  she  said.  "  I  made  one 
effort  to  save  him  from  disaster.  I  thought  I  was 
doing  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  :  the  right 
thing.  But  the  Church  has  it  otherwise." 

"  And  have  you  any  faith  in  the  Church  now  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  passionately.    "  No." 

Celtic  blood  flowed  in  her  veins,  Celtic  blood  with 
its  passionate  beliefs,  and  loves,  and  hates.  But 
there  was  Australian  blood  there,  also,  with  the 
spirit  that  would  not  be  beaten,  nor  bowed,  nor  laid 
in  the  dust. 
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She  stretched  out  her  hand  toward  the  papers, 
and  began  mechanically  to  stack  them  together. 

"  You  have  not  answered  my  question,"  he 
reminded  her,  patiently. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Think  it  over,"  he  begged,  and  rose.  Standing 
by  her,  he  spoke  then  of  Jonas  Aarons. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WHY  DEIRDRIE   GAVE   WAY. 

ALL   through  that  hot,  stifling  night,   Deirdrie 
Hayland  crouched  by  the  narrow  window  of 
the    stuffy,    back    room,   and  thought   and 
thought  until  her  brain  reeled.  So  it  was  that,  though 
sleep  passed  her  by,  there  came,  mercifully  perhaps, 
a  curious  numbing  of  the  brain  ;  and  it  seemed  that 
she  and  the  girl  who  had  once  lived  happily  in  a  little 
old  country  township  were  no  longer  one  and  the 
same. 

As  a  stranger,  watching  far  off,  she  saw  the  scenes 
of  that  girl's  life  pass  by  in  dim  procession.  The 
shabby  room  in  a  shabby  suburb  slipped  away. 
Watching  with  sleepless  eyes,  she  saw  October  come 
to  the  countryside,  a  far  different  October  from  that 
which  the  penned-in  city  knew. 

The  lapping  of  the  waters  of  the  river  came  to  her, 
the  hundred  scents  and  sound  of  the  bush,  the  tall 
trees  quiet  beneath  the  friendly  stars,  the  fading 
light  of  a  camp-lire  glowing  redly  in  the  distance, 
the  hills  huddling  together  as  night  drew  on. 
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Then  she  was  back  in  Pine  Valley,  and  the  river 
crooned  and  whispered  to  her  as  she  passed.  The 
wind  in  the  bush  muttered  strange  things  in  a  voice 
that,  with  the  greying  of  the  dawn,  grew  troubled 
and  remote.  She  saw  dawn  break  over  the  little 
township  in  the  valley,  saw,  too,  that  which  sent 
her  head  down  on  her  outflung  arms — the  faces  of 
all  she  had  loved  and  known  changed  towards  her. 
She  saw  the  scorn  on  her  young  sister's  face,  the 
youthful  mouth,  made  for  laughter  and  sweetness, 
but  hard.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  shaped  in 
that  moment  for  the  bitterest  thing  of  all  to  a 
Roman  Catholic — the  Irish  curse.  She  bent  before 
it,  as  a  tree  before  a  fierce,  on-rushing  storm.  When 
it  passed,  it  seemed  to  leave  her  lonely,  stripped  of 
all  that  made  life  worth  living.  She  saw  her  father's 
face,  white  against  the  pillows,  very  quiet  and  still, 
but  deeply  lined  with  suffering. 

The  girl  was  still  crouching  there  when  the  early 
postman  on  his  rounds  came  to  the  house,  and, 
with  a  thunderous  knock,  delivered  the  letters  at  the 
hall  door.  Cheerily  whistling  he  went  his  way.  He 
did  not  know  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  a  persecuting 
Fate  that  hounded  one  tortured  soul,  that  he  had 
unconsciously  added  to  a  burden  that  was  even  then 
greater  than  it  seemed  possible  to  bear. 

In  her  room,  by  the  window,  the  girl  heard 
the  shuffling  feet  of  the  slipshod  landlady  on  the 
stairs.  They  paused  by  her  door  for  a  moment,  then 
passed  on. 

On  the  floor  lay  a  solitary  square  of  white,  a  letter. 
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Letters  had  come  to  mean  so  much  in  these  days. 
When  she  saw  that  it  was  in  Eileen's  handwriting 
she  gave  a  great  sobbing  cry  of  joy. 

Eileen  must  have  regretted  that  incident  of 
yesterday,  and  must  want  to  see  her.  All  the  girl's 
love  for  her  sister  rushed  like  a  wave  over  her.  That 
envelope  in  Eileen's  handwriting  swept  her  for  a 
little  space  from  her  world  of  solitude. 

Then  she  opened  it. 

It  was  very  short,  a  mere  note,  five  lines  in  all. 

"  I  am  sending  you  a  postal  order  for  two 
shillings  with  which  to  buy  yourself  some  poison 
— the  one  way  out  of  the  disgrace  which  you  have 
brought  on  the  Church,  and  on  our  name.  The 
parish  priest  has  asked  me  to  let  you  know  that 
your  father  has  threatened  to  throw  himself 
under  a  train  if  there  is  any  publicity." 

That  was  all.  The  incredible  words  danced  up  and 
down  before  her  eyes,  letters  of  fire,  the  ultimatum, 
sent  through  her  sister,  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

For  an  hour,  at  least,  there  came  the  blessed  gift 
of  unconsciousness  that  shut  out  from  her  tortured 
mind  the  vision  of  her  father  that  the  letter  had 
called  up. 

The  slipshod  landlady  found  her  there  and  flung 
water  on  her  face,  lamenting  loudly  that  she  had 
work  enough  to  do  without  worrying  over  half- 
starved  lodgers.  Long  ago,  the  landlady  had 
decided  that  it  did  not  pay  to  be  sympathetic,  and 
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that  when  people  with  frail  health  and  frailer  incomes 
took  ill,  it  was  about  time  to  advertise  for  new 
lodgers. 

So  when  the  girl  sat  up,  white  and  exhausted,  the 
landlady  volubly  explained  that  a  new  lodger  was 
coming,  and  that  she  needed  the  room.  She  had  no 
time  for  sick  people  on  the  premises.  Life  was  hard 
enough,  she  averred,  with  her  own  worries  and 
troubles,  without  having  those  of  other  people 
inflicted  on  her.  Then  she  shuffled  off  with  the  air 
of  a  long-suffering  martyr  to  answer  the  insistent 
peal  of  the  bell. 

She  came  back  to  say  that  the  gentleman  who  had 
called  several  times  of  late  had  called  again. 

"  I  never  had  no  time  for  so-called  gentlemen  in 
silk  hats,"  she  added,  with  a  suspicious  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  girl.  "  Never  knew  one  any  good 
yet."  Her  voice,  trailing  out  of  the  door,  to  the 
slip-slapping  accompaniment  of  loose  footwear, 
reached  down  into  the  "  drorin'-room "  where 
Nattleford  waited.  "  A  respectable  widow,  too,  as 
ever  was,"  the  voice  stated.  "  What  the  neighbours 
will  be  sayin'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  .  .  .  top-hats 
and  such-like  .  .  .  and  people  fain  tin'.  ..." 

Nattleford  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  had  to 
wait  a  long  time  before  Deirdrie  Hayland  came  in. 

"  You  are  ill,"  he  said  involuntarily. 

She  faltered  a  little  in  her  answer,  the  whiteness 
of  her  face  accentuated  by  the  dark  purple  shadows 
beneath  her  eyes.  "  No — well — I  have  not  slept 
alTnight  ..." 
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"  It  has  been  very  hot." 

"  Yes."  She  did  not  move  from  her  position  by 
the  table. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down,"  he  said  gently.  He  came 
over  and  drew  a  chair  close,  and  the  girl  sat  down 
with  a  fluttering,  half-tremulous  sigh.  He  watched 
her  in  silence  for  a  moment. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  have  been  thinking  over  what 
I  said  to  you,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  not 
quite  steady. 

A  silence  followed  his  words. 

Through  the  open  windows  a  blaze  of  morning 
sunshine  streamed,  emphasising  the  drabness  of 
the  torn  curtains,  the  shabbiness  of  the  room.  It 
fell  also  on  the  girl's  shining  head,  and  on  her 
faded  blue  dress,  but  left  her  downbent  face  in 
shadow. 

The  little  golden  cross  she  wore  swung  out  from 
her  breast  as  she  leaned  forward. 

"It  is  killing  me  to  see  you  here,"  he  went  on, 
and  his  words  seemed  to  quiver  with  emotion. 
"  To  know  what  you  must  have  to  endure  from  that 
woman " 

"  She  has  been  always  kind  in  her  way  until  to- 
day," she  said,  in  a  faint  voice.  One  of  her 
hands  went  out,  closed  on  the  swaying  cross, 
and  held  it  tight.  "  But  I  pay  her  very  little 
for  my  room,  though  it  is  all  I  can  afford,  and 
I  think  she  has  some  one  else  who  is  willing  to 
give  her  more.  And  she  does  not  like  people  who 
getffl." 
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"  And  you  are  often  ill  lately."  She  felt  his  hand 
touch  her  shoulder,  tenderly.  A  lump  came  into 
her  throat. 

"  I  have  never  been  really  well  since "  She 

stopped  suddenly,  distressfully.  A  bright  flame 
of  colour  surged  into  her  face. 

"  It  is  the  change  of  air,"  she  said  quickly.  "  I 
am  of  the  country,  and  the  city  seems  to  be  draining 
me  of  all  strength." 

"  You  have  been  neglecting  yourself,  too,  I'm 
afraid,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  He  looked  at  her  bent 
head  with  enigmatic  eyes.  "  Tell  me,  do  you  get 
enough  to  eat  ?  " 

"Yes,  oh,  yes!" 

But  he  knew  she  lied.  He  was  very  sure  that 
little  had  passed  her  lips  in  the  last  two  days. 
The  Church  knew  that  also,  knew  that  she  was 
quite  penniless.  It  knew  other  things,  too,  among 
them  that  the  music-publishing  houses  which  had 
hitherto  bought  her  work  would  buy  no  more. 
The  Church,  with  its  wonderful  organisation,  had 
reason  to  know  why. 

"  Little  girl,"  Nattleford  whispered.  "  What  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  This  can't  go  on." 

"  No.  It  can't  go  on,"  she  answered  faintly ; 
her  hands  fluttered  and  then  were  still.  Waves  of 
weakness  surged  over  her. 

"  You  know,  of  course,  that  you  are  up  against 
the  Church  in  a  matter  like  this  ?  "  Unconsciously 
the  hand  on  her  shoulder  tightened. 

"  Yes  ;   I  knew  last  night,"  she  whispered. 
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"  How  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

She  let  the  little  cross  go,  and  her  hands  fell 
together  in  her  lap. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  the  people — who  buy — those 
little  songs,"  she  seemed  fighting  for  strength. 
"  They — don't  want  any  more,  it  appears.  They  say 
they  have  a  great  many  others  competing  in  the  same 
market,  and  their  hands  are  full."  He  waited. 
"  Of  course,  I  know,"  she  said  wearily.  "  Only  last 
week  some  one  in  the  firm  gave  me  a  hint,  very  kindly, 
because  I  am  really  a  stranger  to  them.  He  said 
that  a  member  of  the  Holy  Rome  Federation  had 
waited  upon  the  manager." 

"  You  don't  know  what  was  said  ?  "  he  asked 
warily. 

She  made  a  little  despairing  gesture.  "  The  old 
familiar  methods  against  a  seceder,  the  old  measures 
that  are  considered  good,  in  the  case  of  a  heretic. 
Calumny,  misrepresentation,  things  half  said  ..." 
she  shook  her  head  slowly.  "  Oh,  I  know  the  ways  of 
my  Church  well !  But  that  those  measures  should 
have  been  used  against  me  I  did  not  think 
possible."  She  made  a  weary  gesture.  "  Once,  I 
believed,  as  I  had  been  taught,  that  Protestantism 
was  the  result  of  seeds  sown  by  the  Devil  in  hearts 
that  were  once  Roman  Catholic.  That  is  the  explan- 
ation given  by  the  priesthood,  when  they  are  on  the 
subject  of  heresy.  Once  it  was  only  a  succession  of 
words  without  meaning." 

She  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  and  then  went  on 
more  clearly  : 
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"  Now  I  see  the  meaning  of  the  word  Protestant- 
ism— a  protesting  against  things  that  the  Church 
teaches,  and  that  are  not  of  Christ.  A  protesting 
against  such  methods  as  those  used  now  against  me, 
calumny,  lies,  the  quiet  cutting  of  the  ground  from 
under  one's  feet,  the  trumping-up  of  false  witnesses, 
the  whispered  words  dropped  here  and  there,  like 
seeds  in  a  fertile  ground.  Protestantism  is  the 
revolution  of  the  souls  of  men  against  these  things." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  he  asked 
again. 

She  answered  with  helpless,  trapped  anguish: 
"  I  can  do  nothing.  I  am  almost  beaten  to  the 
earth." 

She  held  out  that  crumpled  letter  to  him  and  sat 
with  eyes  closed  as  he  read  it.  She  was  too  tired, 
too  weak  for  want  of  food,  to  do  more  than  sit  there. 
Like  a  boat  adrift  on  unknown  seas,  the  tide  must 
carry  her  whither  it  would.  Jhe  waves  rolled  over 
her  now,  great  waves  of  weakness. 

She  seemed  to  drift  out  on  that  sea,  out  of  the 
shabby  room. 

She  came  back  suddenly,  to  find  Nattleford  holding 
her  by  the  open  window,  and  striving  to  force  brandy 
between  her  clenched  teeth. 

"  Drink  it,"  he  commanded.  His  face  looked 
anxious,  worried.  "  Drink." 

She  forced  herself  to  obey,  and  the  blackness 
that  had  swooped  down  on  her  fled  away  for  the 
moment.  She  felt  the  blood  tingle  in  her  veins,  the 
colour  rush  to  her  cheeks,  as  if  concentrating  there. 
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Languor  held  her  prisoner.  Nattleford  leaned  over 
her,  one  arm  about  her  shoulders. 

"  Listen,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "  You  will  come 
away  from  here  to-morrow,  little  girl.  We  will  go 
straight  away  from  Marlton  to  Harbour  City. 
I  have  friends  there  with  whom  you  shall  stop  until 
we  are  married.  And  then  we  will  go  very  far  away, 
you  and  I,  and  you  will  leave  all  your  sad  memories 
behind  you  for  ever." 

She  shivered  as  if  with  cold  as  she  lay  there, 
staring  unseeingly  out  on  the  narrow,  squalid  street. 

"  Think  of  the  future  and  what  it  is  going  to  mean 
to  you,"  Nattleford  continued,  in  the  same  breath- 
less voice.  "  You  told  me  once  that  you  would  love 
to  travel,  to  see  the  old  world.  Think,  little  one. 
You  will  see  Italy  and  France,  Rome  and  Paris,  and 
Spain  and  her  wonderful  old  towns.  The  blue  sea 
and  the  blue  sky  will  bring  back  the  colour  to  your 
cheeks,  and  happiness  to  your  heart." 

"  That  will  never,  never  be,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  her  hands  clenched. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  insisted,  and  he  leaned  over  and 
took  her  two  hands  in  his  and  pressed  them  softly. 
"  Come  away  with  me,"  he  whispered.  "  Don't 
think  of  that  letter." 

"  It — was  a  very  cruel  letter,"  she  said,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

"  Forget  it,"  he  said,  very  gently.  "  Tell  me  you 
are  coming  with  me,  Deirdrie.  Tell  me." 

She  stared  for  a  long  while  at  the  squalid  street. 
The  sun  shone  through  the  windows,  dancing  on  the 
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worn  carpet  at  her  feet.  She  looked  into  the  tremu- 
lous heart  of  it  a  long  while,  and  once  or  twice  her 
lips  moved,  but  no  words  came. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said.  And  at  last  she  turned  and 
looked  at  him. 

He  held  her  hands  tightly,  watching  her  changing 
face.  It  was  there,  for  she  said  no  word,  that  he 
read  the  answer. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 
IN  THE  SPIDER'S  PARLOUR. 

SO  she  came  to  Jonas  Aarons  on  the  following 
day,  to  Jonas  Aarons,  who — high  up  in  one  of 
the  tall  buildings  that  looked  over  the  busy 
city  streets,  waited  for  her  coming. 

He  sat  in  his  revolving-chair  in  front  of  his  desk 
and  beamed  benignly  forth  upon  the  world  in 
general.  His  keen  eyes,  under  their  black  brows, 
heldj  enigmatic  light.  So  might  the  proverbial 
spider  have  looked  at  the  fly  he  was  enticing  into 
the  web. 

Like  a  little  grey  spider  Aarons  sat  and  spun 
the  threads  now. 

Nattleford  had  slipped  out  of  the  room  by  that 
cunningly  concealed  other  door  as  Deirdrie  Hayland 
entered,  so  that  Aarons  was  alone  in  the  room.  She 
stood  uncertainly  for  a  second,  rather  at  a  loss  for 
words  wherewith  to  greet  him. 
|  Jonas  Aarons  rose  affably,  and  brought  her  a  chair 
with  a  great  show  of  courtesy,  and  he  made  the  usual 
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remarks  about  the  weather  while  he  glanced  at  her 
keenly. 

He  had  been  surprised  at  something  in  her  appear- 
ance, her  girlishness,  her  fragility.  The  Church  had 
certainly  led  him  to  expect  to  see  an  unscrupulous 
adventuress  who  wrongly  held  documents  most 
damaging  to  the  Church  ;  lying  documents,  forged 
documents,  of  course — but — er — still  to  be  desired. 
Aarons  had  pictured  her  as  a  woman,  loud,  blatantly 
good-looking  perhaps,  and  mercenary.  The  priest 
was,  of  course,  a  dreamy-eyed,  gentle  ascetic, 
young  and  innocent  as  all  priests  are,  without 
doubt,  unaware  of  the  pitfalls  of  a  wicked 
world,  shielded  from  them  anyhow  by  the  vow  of 
celibacy. 

Any  good  Catholic  will  tell  you  that  a  priest  could 
not  break  that  magic  vow  if  he  tried.  They  would 
hasten  to  add  that  of  course  he  never  tried. 

Deirdrie  Hayland  came  into  the  room,  looking  any- 
thing but  what  Aarons  had  pictured.  Certainly 
this  slim,  fair-haired  slip  of  a  girl  in  a  white  dress 
that  even  if  spotlessly  laundered,  had  seen  better 
days,  was  unlike  his  conception  of  a  villainess. 
But  one  never  knew,  of  course. 

"  You  don't  look  very  strong,"  he  said,  as  she  sat 
down.  He  moved  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  desk, 
and  ventured:  "  No,  you  look  far  from  well. 
Might  I  offer  you  some  whisky  ?  "  At  the  look  of 
surprise  in  her  eyes  he  hastened  to  add  :  "  Most 
ladies  do,  you  know.  I  always  keep  some  in  the 
office.  Good  stuff,  of  course." 
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She  confessed  that  she  had  no  weakness  in  the 
direction  of  stimulants  or  wines.  She  had  never 
tasted  any. 

"Except  yesterday,"  she  said,  and  the  colour 
came  into  her  face  now.  "  Mr.  Nattleford  called  to 
see  me  in  the  morning.  I  believe  I  must  have 
fainted,  for  he  gave  me  some  brandy.  You  know  Mr. 
Nattleford,  of  course.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  come 
and  see  you." 

"  Oh,  Nattleford !  Yes.  Of  course,  of  course." 
Deirdrie  thought  him  a  funny  little  man,  fussy  in  ways 
and  fussy  in  speech.  He  sat  down  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  looking  at  her  from  under  his 
black  eyebrows.  "  Yes,  Mr.  Nattleford  is  a  very 
charming  man.  Quite  good-looking,  don't  you 
think  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully,  in  some  surprise. 
"  I — I  don't  know ;  I  don't  think  I  have  really 
noticed."  She  spoke  rather  wearily.  "  Yes,  I 
suppose  he  is." 

"  Quite  the  dude  and  all  that,"  Aarons  went  on. 
She  wondered  to  herself  if  these  were  the  usual 
manners  of  city  lawyers.  In  country  towns  they 
were  men  who  carried  themselves  with  an  air  of 
importance,  grave  and  reverend  seignors  who  con- 
sented gravely  to  adorn  local  committees,  and  whose 
wives  sat  high  up  on  the  local  social  ladder  and 
only  deigned  to  glance  now  and  again  at  those 
below  if  they  were  to  be  numbered  among  the 
clientele. 

Jonas  Aarons  was  of  another  world  entirely. 
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"  Mr.  Nattleford  is  a  gentleman,"  he  was  informing 
her,  "  of  whom  I  have  the  highest  opinion,  the  very 
highest.  Mixes  with  the  people.  Racing  men,  you 
know,  and  tons  of  money." 

He  waited  impressively  for  this  fact  to  sink  in. 
She  made  no  sign,  sitting  there  very  quietly,  her  hands 
clasped  loosely  in  the  lap  of  her  white  gown.  His 
voice  changed. 

"  You  are  a  very  lucky  girl,  you  know."  He 
leaned  over  towards  the  desk,  rested  one  elbow  on 
it,  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  as  if  the  glare  of  the 
sunlight  affected  his  eyes.  "  A  very  lucky  girl. 
I  suppose  you  know  that." 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  rather 
wistfully.  "  I  suppose  I  am,"  she  answered.  She 
waited,  as  if  she  expected  him  to  say  something,  then 
said  :  "  Has  Mr.  Nattleford  told  you  ?  " 

He  nodded,  watching  her  with  an  extreme 
intentness. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  he  has."  He  sounded  very 
fatherly  and  sympathetic  indeed  ;  "  And  I  think 
you  are  doing  a  very  wise  thing.  You  are,  as  I  said 
before,  extremely  lucky.  An  offer  of  marriage  from 
a  rich  gentleman " 

She  was  looking  at  him  in  some  apprehension. 
"  But  I  haven't  known  him  very  long.  Do  you 
think  I  am  doing  right  ?  I  —  have  no  one  to 
advise  me." 

He  answered  deliberately. 

"  I  understand  you  have  had  a  very  great  deal  of 
sorrow — and — er — trouble  with  the  Church.  I  am 
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not  a  Catholic,  you  understand,  so  I  speak  impar- 
tially, quite  impartially  on  the  subject.  You  are,  I 
take  it,  at  the  present  in  rather  a  bad  way  financially. 
Is  that  not  so  ?  " 

'  Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  have  tried 
hard  to  get  work,  but  I  have  no  references.  There 
seems  nothing  that  I  can  do." 

He  nodded. 

"  I  know  what  that  means.  The  market  is  over- 
crowded, as  it  is,  with  really  competent  workers. 
The  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  therefore  the 
untrained  haven't  a  chance  nowadays.  Therefore 
you  might  stay  here  a  year  and  never  get  anything 
to  do." 

She  shrank  under  that. 

"  But — I  thought  of  housework  this  morning 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  might  get  something  like 
that,"  he  acknowledged  ;  "  but  even  then  you 
would  have  to  supply  references.  You  haven't  got 
those  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  thought,  perhaps,  you — might  know  of 
something  I  might  find  to  do.  Mr.  Nattleford 
said  you  were  very,  very  kind.  He  spoke  so  well 
of  you." 

"  That  was  very  kind  of  him,  I'm  sure,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  gratified  to  know  it.  Now,  I'm  afraid  that 
you'd  find  it  very  hard  to  get  anything  to  do.  You 
see  we  solicitors  are  boxed  up  in  our  little  world. 
One  could  only  give  you  an  introduction,  perhaps,  to 
some  firm  or  other " 

She  bent  forward  eagerly. 
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"  But  of  course  an  introduction  isn't  a  guarantee 
that  the  applicant  can  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  post  in 
question.  They  would  demand  references  as  well. 
You  understand  ?  " 

:'  Yes,  I  understand,"  Deirdrie  replied  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Now,  here  is  a  gentleman  of  considerable  means 
who  comes  accidentally  into  your  life,  falls  in  love 
with  you,  and  is  desirous  of  making  you  his  wife 
straight  away."  He  waved  his  hand  as  if  summing 
up  everything.  One  felt  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
"  Doesn't  it  mean  anything  to  you  ?  "  he  said. 
"  You  believe  that  Mr.  Nattleford  is  taking  a  trip 
around  the  world.  Doesn't  that  mean  anything  to 
you,  the  thought  that  you  could  get  away  out  of  all 
the  sadness,  and  go  to  new  worlds  ?  Why,  it  means 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life." 

"  I  can  see  that,"  she  said;  but  still  she  hesitated. 
"  I  have  thought  it  all  out.  It  isn't  that  it  means 
anything  to  me.  I  will  be  candid,  but — it  may  mean 
a  great  deal  to  my  people."  She  turned  her  face  to 
him  now.  "  I  have  made  them  suffer  by  my  thought- 
lessness, and  through  my  ignorance  of  life.  I  was 
always  so  shielded  from  it  when  I  was  at  home, 
that  I  blundered.  The  saying  that  fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread  is  very,  very  true.  I 
suffered  because  I  was  ignorant,  I  see  that  now. 
Oh,  I  see  it  very,  very  clearly  !  " 

He  was  looking  down  at  the  desk  ;  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand  tapped  restlessly  on  the  writing-pad 
before  him. 
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"  I  caused  them  suffering  through  my  ignorance," 
she  said  firmly.  "  Mr.  Nattleford  has  perhaps  told 
you  of  my  sister's  letter."  For  a  moment  her  voice 
wavered,  but  she  went  on  quickly.  "  To  commit 
suicide  I  have  always  considered  not  only  as  the  act 
of  a  coward,  but  a  sin  against  God  Himself.  So  I 
would  not  do  anything  like  that." 

"  I  think,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "  that  your 
sister  must  be  a  thoroughly  selfish  and  heartless 
person." 

"  She  is  quite  young,  very  young,"  she  said. 
"I  do  not  think  she  could  have  realised  the 
dreadful  cruelty  of  it.  Besides,  she  was  not 
altogether  to  blame.  She  was  but  the  mouthpiece 
for  the  Church.  My  mother  would  hold  the  same 
views." 

He  was  still  tapping  at  the  blotter,  almost  as  if 
at  a  loss  for  words. 

After  a  while,  as  if  against  his  own  will,  he  said  : 
"  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  these  things." 

"  She  looked  at  him  wistfully.  "  Are  not  other 
churches  the  same  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not."  He  even  smiled.  "  No,  they 
have  very  different  ideas.  There's  no  hushing-up 
process  with  them.  It's  a  case  of  '  if  you  don't 
behave,  out  you  go,'  where  they  are  concerned." 
He  stopped,  looked  at  her  quickly.  "  By  the 
way,  if  they  offered  you  money,  would  you 
accept  it  ?  " 

The  girl  drew  sharply  back.    The  colour  went 
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swiftly  out  of  her  cheeks,  and  her  lips  set  in  a  firm 
line.  Her  eyes  glowered  at  him,  hurt,  fiercely  indig- 
nant. He  saw  that  the  question  had  come  as  a  shock 
to  her. 

"  No,"  she  said,  slowly  and  fiercely.  "  No/' 
and  with  a  sharp  cry  she  protested  :  "  Oh,  you  mis- 
understand, too !  " 

Jonas  Aarons  had  taken  a  letter  from  a  drawer  in 
the  desk,  and  was  looking  at  it. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  I  see."  He  wrinkled  his  fore- 
head as  he  read  it,  and  then  returned  it  to  the  drawer. 
"  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  but  there  was  a  matter  of 
a  client  of  mine  that  I  had  forgotten." 

He  cleared  his  throat,  and  looked  over  towards 
her,  through  narrowed  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Nattleford  asked  me  if  I  would  speak  to  you 
on  a  certain  matter,"  he  said  slowly.  "  You  see  it  is 
like  this.  You  and  he  are  going  to  be  married 
shortly,  I  take  it,  and  I  think  he  is  rather  afraid  that 
if  you  take  anything  with  you  that  reminds  you  of 
the  past,  you  will  never  really  be  happy." 

She  looked  at  him  with  wide  eyes,  as  he  resumed. 

"  He  does  not  want  you  to  take  with  you  anything 
that  reminds  you  of  the  past,  when  you  go  to 
Harbour  City.  I  understand  from  him,  that  he 
wishes  to  be  married  there  instead  of  here,  so  that 
nothing  will  remind  you  or  him  of  any  suffering 
you  have  endured." 

"  Yes,  he  said  that,"  she  whispered.  "  To  me  it 
doesn't  matter,  once  I  had  made  up  my  mind." 
She  ended  rather  wearily. 
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"  And,  of  course,"  he  suggested  gently,  "  in  view 
of  his  magnanimity,  you  will  be  wise  to  consider  him 
as  much  as  possible." 

She  nodded,  without  speaking. 

"  You  haven't  anything  now,  have  you,  to  remind 
you  of  the  past  ?  " 

"  No."  She  looked  down  at  the  floor,  her  mouth 
sad,  her  hands  clenched. 

"  No  letters  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?  "  he  asked 
casually. 

"  Letters  ?  "  Deirdrie  exclaimed,  lifting  her  head. 
"  Yes,  there  are  letters." 

"  Many  ?  " 

"  A  great  many."  She  looked  away  from  him 
again,  following  rather  blindly  the  gold  pattern  of 
the  lettering  on  the  office  windows. 

"  Why  did  you  keep  them  ?  "  he  asked. 

"They  were  all  I  had."  There  was  suffering  in 
her  voice.  "  I — I  don't  think  I  could  destroy  them. 
I  did  not  hide  the  truth  from  Mr.  Nattleford.  I 
told  him  that  if  I  married  him  it  would  not  mean 
that  I  had  forgotten  some  one  else.  It  would  just 
be — for  the  sake  of  my  people — that  a  little  of  the 
shadow  might  be  lifted.  I  gave  him  my  sister's 
letter  that  he  might  understand  that." 

"  I  see  !  "  He  was  frowning  as  he  looked  towards 
her,  but  she  did  not  see.  Her  eyes  still  followed 
blindly,  letter  after  letter,  the  words  on  the 
window.  "  Then  you  intend  to  take  these  letters 
with  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said. 
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ki  And  what  will  you  do  with  them,  then  ?  Are 
you  going  to  send  them  back  to  Frayley  ?  " 

"  He  has  gone  away " — the  hands  in  her  lap 
trembled — "  he  has  left  the  country." 

"  And  what  then  ?  "  He  rose  and  came  over  to 
her.  "  Dear  Miss  Hayland,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  full 
of  sympathy  and  concern,  "  you  will  please  look 
on  me  as  a  friend,  as  Mr.  Nattleford  wished  you  to 
do.  I  assure  you  you  will  not  regret  any  confidence 
you  repose  in  me." 

He  waited,  standing  by  her  chair,  and  then  as  she 
made  no  answer,  went  on  : 

"  I  wish  to  be  your  friend,  for  1  realise  what  an 
unhappy  position  you  are  placed  in,  and  how  you  are 
endeavouring  to  seek  a  way  out.  I  am  very  desirous 
of  helping  you,  I  assure  you.  Now,  since  we  have 
been  talking  here,  I've  been  thinking  of  how  best  I 
could  help  you,  and  not  only  you,  but  my  friend 
Nattleford." 

She  turned  and  looked  up  at  him.  His  face, 
a  little  flushed,  looked  sincere.  He  spoke 
earnestly. 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  something  for  you  that  I 
wouldn't  do  for  any  one  else.  Because  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  Because  I  want  to  feel,  for  my  friend's 
sake,  that  no  cloud  will  come  over  your  married  life 
together.  Now,  is  there  anything  I  can  specially 
do  for  you  ?  " 

Deirdrie  did  not  realise  the  meaning  of  his  words. 
She  only  knew  that  the  world  did  not  seem  so  black 
and  hard  as  it  had  been  a  few  weeks  ago.  Then 
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she  had  seemed  to  have  no  real  friends  in  the  wide 
world.  Now,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  there  had 
come  miraculously  into  her  life  one  man  who  loved 
her,  who  had  listened  to  her  story,  and  yet  had  said 
that  it  only  intensified  his  love  for  her.  And  now 
again  there  was  this  other  man — a  famous  lawyer, 
Nattleford,  secure  in  her  ignorance  of  the  city,  had 
called  him — a  famous  lawyer — who  was  offering 
sincerely  to  be  her  friend. 

Deirdrie  Hayland  was  no  fool,  but  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  type  of  man  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  big 
city,  the  vulture  who  preys  on  the  weak  and  on  the 
ignorant  and  unquestioning.  Of  such  a  type 
she  had  never  heard.  Fray  ley  had  shattered 
her  life,  but  he  had  at  least  not  shattered  all  her 
ideals 

So,  dazed  with  suffering,  groping  as  one  blind  in 
a  dim  world  of  grief,  it  was  little  wonder  that  she 
clung  suddenly  to  a  friendly  hand  stretched  out  from 
the  darkness. 

When  things  seemed  at  their  worst,  this  ray  of 
comfort  had  come.  She  told  herself,  sitting  there, 
that  she  could  not  have  borne  it  much  longer.  She 
had  been  afraid,  of  late,  that  she  would  go  mad.  Her 
brain  reeled  so  often.  When  she  lay  in  her  bed  it 
seemed  to  sway  outwards,  in  swooping  movements, 
to  dip  away  from  under  her.  Long  months  of  semi- 
starvation,  of  sleepless  nights,  had  done  their  work. 
She  had  had  nothing  to  eat  the  day  before.  Only  a 
cup  of  tea  the  last  few  pence  had  bought  this  morning. 
There  were  three  long  miles  to  trudge,  with  the  sun 
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blazing  on  the  asphalted  footpath,  out  to  that  poor 
suburb. 

To-night  would  see  the  end  of  her  sojourn 
there.  The  week's  rent  had  to  be  paid  on  the 
morrow,  and  she  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
it.  Walking  wearily  to  the  city,  she  had  asked 
herself  drearily  how  she  would  meet  that  dreaded 
morrow. 

The  few  trinkets  she  had  would  do  perhaps 
as  security  until  she  earned  money.  But  they 
would  go  for  the  week  that  was  already  past. 
With  the  morrow  she  faced  that  pitiless  world, 
absolutely  penniless,  with  nowhere  to  lay  her 
head. 

"  Foxes  have  holes  .  .  .  and  birds  their  nest  ..." 

This  girl  had  nothing.  She  would  ask  for  no 
assistance. 

A  great  wave  of  weakness  surged  over  her  now  as 
she  sat  there  in  Jonas  Aarons'  office.  She  fought 
against  it  in  panic.  She  must  not  faint.  She  must 
keep  up.  Those  long  miles  to  the  squalid  suburb 
stretched  before  her. 

She  found  herself  saying  something  to  Jonas 
Aarons  about  his  kindness,  but  the  whole  room 
seemed  to  dance  before  her,  the  walls  to  be 
closing  in  on  her.  She  strove  hard  to  rise  to  her 
feet. 

From  a  very  long  way  off  she  heard  Aarons' 
voice,  fussy,  and  for  the  first  time  sincere  in  its 
anxiety. 

"  I  hope — you  are  not  going  to  faint,"  it  said. 
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Whether  she  did  she  had  no  remembrance  after- 
wards, only  that  the  pungent  smell  of  some  stimulant 
was  in  her  nostrils,  and  was  spilling  on  her  white 
dress. 

She  began  to  laugh  weakly,  without  reason,  and 
then  to  cry. 

"  Ssh !  "  he  said  sharply.  He  held  a  glass 
to  her  lips  and  forced  her  to  drink  to  the  last 
drop. 

Then  he  went  over  to  the  wall  and  pressed  a 
button.  The  door  opened  and  a  clerk  came  in. 

"  Is  Mr.  Nattleford  out  there  ?  "  Aarons  asked, 
in  a  low  voice. 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  You  might  ask  him  to  step  in." 
A  little  later,  debonair,  smiling,  Nattleford  came 
in.     He  started  as  if  surprised  when  he  saw  the 
girl  there. 

"  Why,  Deirdrie !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  came 
anxiously  over  to  her. 

"  Miss  Hayland  has  been  ill,"  Aarons  explained. 
"  She  came  to  see  me  for  a  little  advice  ;  I  think 
the  heat  is  very  trying  just  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  offer  Miss  Hayland  a  cup  of 
tea.  Quite  against  the  rules  of  my  establishment, 
of  course ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  old  friend,  you 

know " 

He  looked  at  the  girl,  her  eyes  half  closed,  and 
then  at  Nattleford.  Perhaps  shame  at  the  part  he 
played  came  to  him  for  an  instant. 

On  the  mantelpiece  behind  him,  was  a  photo  of 
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his  children,  two  little  girls,  smiling  out  of  the  frame 
at  him  as  he  turned.  Their  womanhood  was  before 
them — the  Future  unknown.  Who  knew  what  it 
held  for  them  ? 

For  the  moment  he  felt  tempted  to  wash  his  hands 
of  the  whole  business. 

To-night  when  he  went  home  his  little  children 
would  run  to  greet  him,  would  cling  to  him,  and 
ask  in  their  childish  prattle  how  he  had  spent  the 
day.  He  would  tell  them  many  things,  but  he 
would  not  tell  them  that  for  the  sake  of  money 
he  had  helped  to  trample  a  girl's  soul  in  the  dust, 
to  thrust  her  forth  on  to  a  road  of  shame,  from  which, 
when  once  she  stepped  out  on  to  it,  however  un- 
consciously, there  was  no  turning  back.  The  game 
then  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
This  black  thing,  once  done,  would  be  for  ever 
against  her.  The  Church  would  see  to  that, 
would  twist  it  into  a  thousand  and  one  different 
meanings. 

That  was  the  old  order  of  things.  Throw  mud 
and  some  of  it  was  sure  to  stick.  The  voice  of 
calumny  would  whisper  in  likely  places  and  do  its 
black  work.  It  is  written  in  the  holy  books  of  the 
colleges  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  heretics.  One 
cannot  burn  them  in  the  market-place  nowadays, 
because  a  squeamish  Protestantism  has  decreed 
otherwise.  But  next  to  fire,  calumny  is  the  surest 
weapon,  until  such  time  as  Roman  Catholicism  comes 
into  power  again. 

When  Jonas  Aarons  turned  from  that  portrait 
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on  the  mantelpiece,  he  found  himself  looking  into 
the  mocking  eyes  of  Nattleford,  who  shrugged  his 
shoulders  expressively. 

"  The  heat  affecting  you,  too,  Jonas  ?  "  he  asked, 
his  heavy  lips  lifted  in  a  sneer. 

The  little  lawyer  looked  past  him  at  the  girl  in 
the  chair  by  the  window,  at  the  pallor  of  her  face 
in  the  strong  afternoon  light. 

"  Are  you  going  to  back  down  and  out — now  ?  " 
Nattleford  asked,  in  a  fierce  voice,  lowered  lest  it 
should  reach  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Aarons  frowned.  "The  girl  is  starving,"  he 
said. 

"Well,"  said  Nattleford.  The  wolfish  line  of  the 
mouth  was  visible,  the  half-snarl  as  the  lip  lifted 
from  the  teeth.  Aarons  gazed  at  him  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  him  look  quite  like  that  before. 

He  sat  down  suddenly  in  the  chair. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  he  asked,  a  little 
nervously. 

The  girl  on  the  chair  stirred  and  made  a  little 
sobbing  sound.  Nattleford  went  over  to  her.  He 
stooped  and  patted  her  hand  tenderly. 

"  Now,  now,"  he  said,  in  a  soothing  voice.  "  You 
are  all  right." 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  and  lifted  her  up. 
Weakly  she  leaned  against  his  shoulder,  only  half 
conscious.  "  We  are  getting  some  tea  for  you, 
some  fresh  tea,"  he  said.  "  And  then  Mr.  Aarons 
and  I  are  going  to  take  you  out  with  us  to 
dinner." 
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"  And  we'll  send  you  home  in  a  cab  afterwards," 
said  Aarons.  He  had  gone  over  to  the  mantel  and 
was  toying  with  the  photograph  of  the  little  happy 
children.  "  And  perhaps  in  the  morning  you  will 
come  and  see  me  again.  I  think,  after  all,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  help  you." 

"  Anyhow,"  said  Nattleford,  "  here  is  the  tea  and 
scones  to  begin  with." 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THE    DAY  OF   DECISION. 

S  there  no  other  way  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  other  way,"  Jonas  Aarons 
asserted.  "  You  see,  my  dear  child,  the 
whole  matter  is  like  this,  putting  aside  the  legal  view 
altogether.  It  isn't  fair  to  your  husband-to-be  to 
have  those  letters.  Secondly,  you  feel  you  don't 
want  to  destroy  them,  for  sentimental  reasons. 
Exactly  !  Thirdly— 

"  When  I  came  to  town,"  she  began,  "  there  was 
no  one  I  knew  in  the  whole  of  the  city.  There  was 
a  woman,  whom  I  had  never  met,  but  whom  I  had 
heard  of  through  a  friend."  She  never  mentioned 
Fray  ley's  name  even  to  him,  he  noticed.  "  Her  name 
was — well,  her  name  doesn't  matter,  does  it  ?  Any- 
how, she  was  good  to  me." 

She  spoke  slowly,  halting  sometimes,  as  if  she 
found  it  difficult  to  speak  of  it. 

"  She  was  very  good  to  me,"  she  resumed.     "  I 
was  very  ill  there.    I  think  I  must  have  been  delirious 
216 
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and  told  her — everything.  Anyhow,  she  was  kinder 
if  anything  to  me — afterwards.  She  showed  more 
motherliness  to  me  than  my  own  mother  ever 
showed."  She  spoke  more  evenly  now.  "  It  was 
she  who  advised  me  always  to  keep  the  letters.  I 
had  burned  some  of  them  in  her  house  when  I  was 
ill,  and  thought  I  was  going  to  die.  I  remember 
stumbling,  step  by  step,  very  ill  along  that  passage. 
It  was  a  late  afternoon,  and  the  sun  was  low  in  the 
sky.  I  saw  it  as  I  crept  past  a  window,  and  I 
remember  thinking  to  myself  that  maybe  I  should 
not  see  the  sun  again.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter. 
Nothing  seemed  to  matter,  except  that  if  I  died 
no  one  should  read  the  letters  he  had  written  to  me. 
It  seemed  sacrilege  that  any  other  eyes  than  mine 
should  read  them.  I  had  only  kept  them  because 
they  made  the  loneliness  bearable." 

She  stopped,  and  for  a  while  there  was  silence  in 
the  room.  The  traffic  roared  outside,  but  neither 
heard  it. 

"  But  the  letters  were  never  burned,"  she  said. 
"  I  never  reached  the  end  of  that  passage.  .  .  . 
She  kept  the  letters  for  me,  until  I  came  out  of  the 
hospital  to  which  they  took  me." 

She  paused,  then  resumed.  "  Through  her  I  met 
old  Mr.  Kainey " 

"  Kainey  ?  "  said  Aarons.  He  sat  up  and  stared 
at  her.  "  Kainey,  of  all  people !  " 

"  He  is  a  very  good  man,"  she  said.  "  Kind  and 
sincere.  This  woman  said  she  would  trust  him  with 
her  life.  So  would  I." 
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"  And  you  will  get  the  letters  back  ?  "  he  asked. 
He  began  to  tap  on  the  table  in  a  disturbed  way. 
"  Don't  you  see  that  it  will  complicate  matters  ?  " 
He  rose,  taking  a  quick  step  forward,  then  stopped 
and  stood  in  front  of  her,  pointing  his  finger  im- 
pressively. "  What  if  I  told  you  that  he  was  the 
very  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  trusted,  that  he 
will  assuredly  use  those  letters,  and  in  a  most  un- 
scrupulous way  ?  What  if  I  told  you  that  I  know, 
that  I  know,  mind  you,  that  they  are  to  be  read 
aloud  from  every  Orange  platform  in  this  country  ? 
When  Frayley  wrote  them,  did  he  ever  intend  that 
such  a  thing  as  that  should  happen  ?  " 

Deirdrie  went  quite  white. 

"  And  another  thing,"  he  resumed.  "  Apart  from 
Nattleford  and  your— your  future  together,  and 
how  such  a  thing  would  hurt  him,  have  you  thought 
of  the  effect  of  such  a  thing  upon  your  people —  -  ?  " 

She  gave  a  piteous  cry.  "  Oh,  yes  !  Yes  !  But 
old  Mr.  Kainey  is  a  good  man.  He  has  promised 

Aarons  snapped  his  fingers. 

"That  for  his  promises,"  he  said,  scornfully.  "  I 
tell  you  I  know  what  he  intends  to  do." 

She  was  trembling  all  over,  her  face  white  as 
death,  but  she  was  not  thinking  of  herself.  She 
was  thinking  of  an  old  man  far  away,  an  old  man 
who  lay  very  still,  his  patient  face  turned  to  the 
window.  And  she  saw  something  else  written  upon 
that  face,  something  that  clutched  at  her  heart  and 
drove  her  almost  to  her  knees.  This  man,  Jonas 
Aarons,  had  made  things  look  so  different.  Here 
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in  this  stuffy  office,  where  the  clamour  of  the  world 
rushed  through  the  open  windows,  there  was  no 
peace  nor  rest  of  mind.  The  veil  of  illusion  had  been 
torn  aside.  She  saw  for  a  moment  the  sordidness 
and  the  ugliness  of  all  that  she  had  deemed  pure 
and  beautiful. 

And  above  all  she  discerned  her  own  helplessness. 
In  that  hour  she  knew  that  the  thought  of  her  own 
people  came  before  all  those  ideals  she  had  raised 
in  her  mind.  Only  she,  it  seemed,  saw  the  true  motive 
behind  the  act,  saw  the  rebellion  and  all  it  would 
mean  to  hundreds  of  other  Roman  Catholic  women, 
not  only  now  but  in  the  future. 

Yet  she  also  must  follow  the  path  of  silence  that 
many  a  woman  before  her  had  followed.  Not  only 
the  army  of  the  Church  arrayed  itself  against  her 
with  all  its  unsuspected  forces.  It  had  no  use  for 
analysis  of  one's  action  ;  it  only  saw  the  action  itself 
and  used  one  weapon  that  had  hitherto  seldom  failed, 
the  weapon  of  calumny. 

What  was  she  against  these  forces  ?  Who  was 
she  ?  A  girl,  unknown,  friendless,  and  solitary,  quite 
penniless !  A  single  weak  voice  that  the  bitter 
clamour  of  the  Church  would  effectually  drown. 

She  was  desperately  unhappy  and  desperately 
lonely.  Absence  from  the  dear  security  of  her  home- 
life,  separation  from  all  that  had  once  seemed  to 
make  up  life,  broken  faith  in  all  that  she  had  once 
believed,  these  things  had  worked  their  will.  Semi- 
starvation  and  Nattleford,  Aarons  &  Co.,  had  done 
the  rest. 
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Weak  and  ill,  she  sat  there,  only  half-listening 
to  Jonas  Aarons'  voice.  The  whir  and  roar  of  1he 
city  mingled  with  it. 

"  Miss  Hayland,"  said  Aarons  solemnly,  "  can  you 
bear  to  think  of  things  as  they  are  ?  Would  not 
your  heart  break  at  the  thought  of  the  suffering 
you,  by  a  misguided  action,  brought  upon  those 
most  dear  to  you  ?  " 

"My  heart  broke  long  ago,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper. 
He  could  not  see  her  face,  for  her  head  was  bent  very 
low,  and  the  brim  of  the  wide,  white  hat  left  her  face 
in  shelter.  But  he  saw  that  which  he  had  not  seen 
before  in  all  her  frozen  calm,  a  tear  splash  down 
upon  the  hands  that,  clasped  together  in  her  lap, 
trembled  now  so  violently. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  in  the  kind  voice  he  often 
used  to  her,  "  don't  be  unhappy  over  it  any  longer. 
It  is  not  worth  while.  Just  end  the  thing  now  once 
and  for  all,  and  turn  your  face  to  the  future." 

"  I  cannot  bear  it,"  sobbed  the  girl  miserably. 
Over  and  over  again  she  said  it.  "I  cannot  bear  it. 
It  is  too  much  to  bear — alone." 

Aarons  had  gone  over  to  the  window  and  absently 
was  looking  down  upon  the  crowd  beneath.  "  That 
is  why  I  say  to  you,  put  everything  in  Nattleford's 
hands,  as  you  should  do.  Or  in  mine."  Again 
there  was  silence.  But  when  he  spoke  next,  there 
was  a  new  note  of  restrained  triumph  in  his  voice. 
"  You  have  to  choose  to-day  what  you  will  do,"  he 
told  her.  "  You  are  breaking  your  own  heart, 
you  are  breaking  Nattleford's  heart — and  you  are 
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rending  the  hearts  of  your  own  people.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  Church,  mind  you.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  personal  issues  alone.  You  understand 
that  ?  " 

She  raised  her  tear-drenched  face. 

"  Then  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  "  she 
whispered. 

"  To  leave  everything  in  my  hands,"  he  answered, 
with  the  ring  of  unconquerable  conviction  in  his 
voice.  "  I  will  see  you  through,"  he  declared 
magnanimously.  "  I  will  take  all  worries  off  your 
hands." 

He  turned  towards  her,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  came  over  to  her. 

"  But  first  and  foremost  we  must  get  those  letters 
out  of  Kainey's  hands,"  he  said  earnestly.  "  You 
must  help  me  in  that.  I  will  keep  them  for  you  if  you 
wish,  or  you  can  have  them.  Suppose  now  that 
you  were  away  from  here,  settled  and  happy,  your 
people's  happiness  and  well-being  secured,  and  then 
suddenly,  out  of  the  very  heavens  as  it  were,  a 
thunderclap  came  that  shook  not  only  your  happiness 
but  that  of  those  most  dear  to  you  ?  " 

He  harped  insistently  on  that  last  string.  Her 
own  happiness,  he  knew,  she  never  considered.  The 
one  string,  then,  must  be  woven  into  a  web  that 
would  hold  her  fast. 

"  I  must  think  over  it,"  she  said  wearily,  and 
Aarons  frowned.  Those  who  employed  him  were 
in  no  mood  for  delay. 

"  Anyhow,"  he  suggested,  "  it  would  do  no  harm 
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for  you  to  get  those  letters  back.  Are  they  not 
better  in  your  own  keeping,  child  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  the  girl  answered  helplessly. 
In  the  last  few  weeks  her  brain  had  grown  tired  with 
thinking.  Again  she  felt  herself  drifting  as  it  were 
on  a  stream  that  flowed  turbulently  seawards,  a  frail 
boat,  battered  and  broken,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
tide,  yet  seeking  for  some  quiet  harbourage.  In  all 
the  world  there  seemed  no  refuge  save  that  found  in 
this  shabby,  dusty  office.  She  looked  up  at  the  little 
laughing  children  of  the  portrait  on  the  mantelshelf. 
A  man  who  had  little  children  like  that  must  surely 
be  a  good  man,  surely  a  man  one  could  well  trust. 

So  she  spoke  now. 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  I  do  not  care  for — for  your 
friend  in  the  way — in  the  way  that  a  woman  should 
care  for  the  man  she  is  about  to  marry,"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice.  "  I  have  told  him  that." 

He  nodded  without  speaking. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  but  myself  is  able  or 
willing  to  understand  the  attitude  I  took  up."  Her 
voice,  though  tremulous  and  low,  almost  whispering, 
was  very  earnest.  "  The  Church,  without  meaning 
to  do  so,  showed  me  many  things.  It  showed  me  that 
the  only  thing  for  any  one  to  do,  who  has  suffered 
as  I  have  suffered,  is  to  keep  silence.  Silence  ;  that 
is  all  they  ask,"  she  flung  out  her  thin  hands  with  a 
gesture  full  of  despair.  "  Of  how  many  hundreds 
of  women  has  it  been  demanded  ?  Of  how  many  more 
will  the  same  thing  be  asked  ?  And  he  " — as  always, 
when  she  spoke  of  Frayley,  her  face  took  on  lines  of 
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suffering — "  and  he  is  only  typical,  I  suppose,  of  the 
majority  of  priests,  else  why  should  they  so  shield 
him  ?  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  several  cases  since  !  One 
learns  by  suffering.  But  the  bitterest  thing  of  all  was 
that  which  I  learned  some  months  ago." 

"  And  that He  bent  towards  her,  the  light 

of  the  window  behind  him  leaving  his  face  in  shadow. 
"  And  that ?  " 

"  That  I  was  only  one  of  many.  Of  many,  O 

God  ! She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 

shaken  with  bitter,  dry  sobs.  It  seemed  a  long 
moment  ere  the  storm  ended,  leaving  her  very  white 
of  face.  "  One  could  have  forgiven  much — but  not 
that.  While  one  believed,  one  lived  in  a  world  apart. 
All  that  the  world  of  men  say  mattered  not  at  all ; 
one  believed  that  God  understood." 

It  was  a  little  while  before  she  spoke  again. 

"  I  see  now  that  that  world  was  only  of  a  girl's 
white  dreams — the  fool's  paradise  that  I  suppose  most 
women  pass  through  where  love  is  concerned.  And 
one  thing  I  saw  very  clearly  when  I  knew  the  truth, 
and  that  was  that  I  had  not  been  alone  in  my  suffer- 
ing. Oh,  I  saw  very,  very  clearly !  I  realised 
that  many  women  had  suffered  and  many  women 
would  suffer,  while  one  obeyed  the  Church's  mandate 
of  silence." 

He  waited,  listening  intently. 

"  So  I  said  to  myself,"  she  resumed,  "  that  for  the 
sake  of  one's  sister-women,  one  must  defy  that 
mandate.  And  it  must  be  a  woman  who  had  so 
suffered.  I  thought  of  all  the  young,  innocent  girls, 
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especially  the  Children  of  Mary,  with  their  white 
veils  and  gowns,  and  their  white  young  souls  ;  I 
thought  of  my  own  little  sisters  who  might  one  day 
be  exposed  to  the  same  temptation  as  I  had  been 
exposed  to.  I  thought  of  other  people's  sisters.  I 
felt  that  God  had  called  me  out  of  my  world  of  suffer- 
ing into  the  world  of  action  that  by  my  testimony, 
by  my  breaking  of  silence,  much  might  be  done." 

"  And  that  was  why  ?  "  he  asked.  He  was  frown- 
ing down  at  the  floor,  thinking  deeply.  He  spoke  as  if 
to  himself. 

"  That  was  why,"  she  answered,  and  her  lips  were 
set  in  steady  purpose.  She  had  risen  and  gone  over 
to  the  portraits  on  the  mantelshelf,  and  she  looked 
down  at  the  little  children  laughing  out  of  the  silver 
frame. 

"  Once,"  she  said,  in  a  strange  voice,  "  I  was  a 
child,  too." 

He  lifted  his  head,  to  see  her  looking  intently  at  the 
portrait  of  his  little  children,  the  two  child  faces 
laughing  out  of  the  frame  at  him,  and  at  her,  some- 
body's daughter,  whom  he  was  helping  to  lure  into  a 
net  that  would  close  around  her  and  hold  her  fast 
for  ever. 

The  eyes  of  his  children  looked  out  at  them  both, 
at  Jonas  Aarons  in  his  stuffy  office,  and  at  the  girl 
who  had  said  in  that  strange  voice  : 

"  Once — I  was  a  child,  too." 

A  little  later  she  had  gone,  promising  to  come  back 
in  the  late  afternoon,  when  Nattleford  would  be 
there. 
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This  was  the  day  of  decision  he  had  reminded  her. 
In  the  intervening  hours  she  must  think  it  over. 

When  she  had  gone,  out  into  the  sunshine,  Jonas 
Aarons  went  over  to  the  mantelpiece  and  looked  at 
the  pictured  faces  of  the  little,  laughing  children. 

This  was  the  day  of  decision  for  him  also.  Two 
roads  were  open  to  him,  one  the  path  of  continued 
deceit  and  misrepresentation  on  to  which  he  must 
help  to  drag  the  girl,  the  other  where  he  must  stand 
and  make  confession  to  her  of  the  plot  against  her. 

But  he  said  to  himself  that  he  had  already  gone  too 
far  on  the  one  road  to  turn  back  now.  He  was  too 
old  to  give  way  to  sentiment.  A  few  hours  and  his 
share  of  it  would  be  done.  Anyway,  he  argued,  it 
was  for  the  girl,  not  for  him,  to  decide  finally. 
But  he  knew  also  what  would  happen  if  the  fly  refused 
to  be  lured  into  the  web. 

"  There  are  worse  fates,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  They  would  get  her  anyhow." 

So  he  argued  ! 

When  Deirdrie  Hayland  came  again  to  the  office 
of  Jonas  Aarons  the  picture  of  the  little  children  was 
gone  from  its  place  on  the  mantelshelf. 
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THE  MEETING. 

OUT  of  the  dim,  narrow  hall,  with  its  stone  floor, 
Deirdrie  passed  into  the  sunlight. 

The  wide  street  ran  east  to  west,  crossed  here 
and  there  by  smaller  streets,  surging  with  traffic. 
The  sun  blazed  down  on  the  tall  buildings.  The 
trams  clanged  by,  flashing  in  green  and  yellow 
and  red. 

Deirdrie  walked  slowly  down  the  street  to  the 
corner  and  stood  for  awhile  watching  the  tide  of  life 
sweep  by,  stemmed  for  a  moment  by  an  uplifted 
hand  of  a  burly  policeman  controlling  the  traffic. 
A  group  of  young  girls  went  by,  in  white  dresses, 
laughing  happily.  She  watched  them  wistfully. 
Then  she  found  herself  mechanically  following  the 
traffic  that  surged  across  the  road. 

There  were  four  hours  yet  before  her,  before  she 
turned  again  into  that  dim  passageway  that  led  to 
Jonas  Aarons'  office.  What  should  she  do  in  the 
meantime  ? 

22  >t 
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There  was  that  poor,  shabby  room  of  hers  to  which 
she  might  return,  but  she  shuddered  as  she  walked 
slowly  down  the  street.  She  felt  weak  and  ill  as  she 
went  her  way. 

Before  her  the  tall  tower  of  the  post-office  lifted 
itself  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  mass  of  build- 
ings. The  clocks  in  the  tower  began  to  clang  the 
passing  hour.  She  had  had  nothing  to  eat  this  day 
either,  but  hunger  and  she  had  become  familiar 
companions.  The  smell  of  food  from  a  restaurant 
she  passed  made  her  hurry  her  steps.  It  made  her 
feel  weak  and  giddy  for  the  moment. 

So  she  came  mechanically  to  the  grey  post-office 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Its  wide  steps  reached  up 
from  the  pavement  to  a  wide  cloister-like  corridor 
that  promised  coolness  from  the  heat.  She  waited 
in  its  shadow  for  a  little  while,  fighting  for  steadiness, 
for  waves  of  weakness  beat  about  her. 

People  passed  by,  posting  letters  in  the  boxes. 
Busy  men  made  for  the  telegraph  counter,  lads  and 
girls  came,  walking  slowly,  laughing  happily,  linger- 
ing for  a  moment  in  the  cool  shadow.  In  all  the 
passing  crowd  there  in  the  wide,  arched  .corridor,  or 
there  in  the  street  below,  there  was  no  face  she  knew. 

A  strange  man  came  by,  and  seeing  her  glanced  at 
her,  then  smiled  and  began  to  walk  towards  her. 
She  flushed  hotly  with  indignation,  and  lifted  her 
head  high.  Even  here  it  seemed  one  might  not  find 
peace. 

She  began  to  make  her  way  to  the  telegraph 
counter.  She  knew  that  in  the  whole  of  that  busy 
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post-office,  with  its  great  bundles  of  letters,  there 
would  be  none  for  her.  She  was  outcast,  thrust  out 
into  a  lonely  void.  But  she  would  go  and  ask  at  the 
counter  as  if  she  expected  one,  as  other  people  were 
asking.  There  was  a  little  group  there,  and  she 
mingled  amongst  them.  It  gave  her  a  sense  of 
companionship  to  be  among  the  waiting  group, 
it  robbed  her  of  some  of  that  black,  devastating 
loneliness. 

So  she  stood  and  waited  her  turn,  while  in  front  of 
her  the  group  thinned.  Soon  there  were  only  two 
men  left  and  herself.  Mechanically  she  wondered 
what  she  would  ask. 

One  of  the  men  in  front  of  her  was  saying,  in  answer 
to  the  clerk's  question  : 

"  I  expect  it  from  Queensland.  Yes,  from 
Brisbane,  Maryville,  or  Rockhampton." 

She,  too,  must  find  something  similar  to  say. 

How  dim  it  was  in  here  !  One's  eyes  took  some  time 
to  get  accustomed  to  the  light  after  the  sudden  change 
from  the  brilliant  sunshine  outside.  She  moved 
forward.  One  man  had  moved  away  and  only  the 
other  was  left.  She  heard  his  voice. 

She  caught  her  breath  with  a  little  gasp.  For  a 
moment  there  was  a  swaying  blur  in  front  of  her,  a 
mist  that  died  away  quivering  and  grey.  Then  she 
found  herself  looking  into  his  face. 

For  one  moment  his  eyes  looked  into  hers,  at  her 
thin,  pale  cheeks  that  had  once  been  tinged  with  rose, 
at  the  deep  shadows  beneath  her  eyes,  at  the  new 
lines  about  her  mouth. 
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"  You  !  "  she  said,  in  a  queer,  sobbing  whisper. 

She  made  her  way  somehow  into  the  sunshine, 
and  walked  blindly  along  the  asphalte  footpath. 
So  he  had  lied  to  her  in  this  as  in  everything  else. 
He  had  not  gone  away.  The  Church  had  lied  also. 
That  she  might  have  expected. 

The  same  city  held  them  both,  the  same  city  of 
which,  far  away  in  the  green  reaches  of  the  country, 
they  had  often  spoken. 

She  walked  on  and  on.  A  tram  clanged  by  her 
noisily,  stopped  jarringly  almost  in  front  of  her. 
When  she  lifted  her  eyes,  she  saw  that  he  was 
there,  on  the  open  side-seats  of  the  tram,  looking 
at  her. 

For  the  moment  she  looked  steadily  back,  and  he 
saw  scorn  and  anguish  and  despair  in  her  eyes,  but 
maybe  also  that  which  all  suffering  had  been  unable 
to  kill. 

She  crossed  the  road,  swaying  a  little.  The  sun 
beat  down  on  her.  She  heard  the  tram  clang  by, 
go  on  its  way.  He,  too,  would  be  borne  along  with  it. 
Only  she  would  be  left,  footsore,  penniless,  weary  of 
body  and  soul. 

On  and  on  she  went,  unheeding.  The  city  seemed 
to  slip  at  last  behind  her.  A  river  crooned  and 
murmured  as  it  passed  under  the  bridge  whereon 
she  walked. 

Then  cool  green  gardens  stretched  before  her,  white, 
winding  paths  beneath  tall  trees,  heavy  with  leaf, 
and  casting  cool,  swaying  shadows  at  her  very  feet. 
Beds  of  flowers  were  ablaze  everywhere.  A  white 
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statue  gleamed  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  sun  shone 
on  the  reedy  pool  below. 

In  a  quiet  corner  of  the  City  Gardens  she  found  a 
nook.  She  sat  there  with  her  head  bowed  and  her 
broken  heart  aching  in  an  agony  of  suffering  that 
seemed  unbearable. 

And  so  he  found  her. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

IN   THE   CITY  GARDENS. 

OF  all  that  was  said   that   afternoon  she  never 
spoke. 

One  thing  only,  perhaps,  she  remembered. 
The  rest  passed  as  a  dream  when  the  day  was  over 
and  ended,  and  new  days  had  begun.  In  those  after- 
days  perhaps  she  came  to  believe  that  which  she 
questioned  now. 

"  I  always  loved  you,"  he  said,  stooping  over  her, 
and  again,  "  I  always  loved  you." 

Had  she  believed  it  then,  had  she  gone  to  him  in 
that  hour,  much  of  the  greater  suffering  to  come 
might  have  been  avoided. 

But  the  girl  had  seen  many  things  as  she  crouched 
there  on  the  green  grass  by  the  flowing  water.  "  What 
was  love  ?  "  she  had  cried.  Men  did  dreadful 
things  to  women  in  the  name  of  love.  Far  away, 
through  all  the  words  he  said,  she  seemed  to 
hear  her  mother  sobbing  in  the  dark.  She  saw 
the  patient  face  of  her  father,  white  as  the  pillows 
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on  which  it  lay,  and  dim  eyes  staring  ever  at  the 
window. 

"  I  have  always  loved  you,"  he  said.  And 
all  the  agony  and  despair  which  she  had  under- 
gone rushed  over  her  in  a  sudden  and  over- 
whelming flood,  blotting  out  all  other  memories 
for  the  moment. 

How  could  she  believe  him  now,  this  man  who 
had  broken  faith,  and  made  desolation  and 
anguish  ? 

She  sat  there  a  long  time  with  her  face  in  her  hands. 
A  grim  procession  went  by  her,  women  who  had 
suffered  as  she  had  suffered,  holding  out  appealing 
hands  to  her. 

"  Do  you  hate  me  so  ?  "  he  asked.  He  came 
and  sat  beside  her  on  the  green  grass  by  the 
river,  and  stared  at  the  water  flowing  past  under 
the  bending  willows.  "  Do  you  hate  me  so 
much  ?  " 

She  found  herself  answering  "  No.     No." 

There  was  no  hate  in  her  heart,  but  neither 
was  there  love.  The  peaceful,  radiant  faith  and 
joy  of  the  years  had  passed  as  if  they  had  not 
been.  There  was  neither  hate  nor  love,  only  a  cold 
desolation. 

The  river  went  past,  murmuring  of  many  things. 
Perhaps  it  brought  them  both  back  for  a  little  space 
to  the  creek  that  wound  through  Pine  Valley,  the 
little  creek  with  its  tall  reeds  and  plumed  pampas- 
grass  shining  in  the  light  like  silver  spears,  the  little 
creek  that  twined  its  way  between  orchards,  fragilely 
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pink  and  white,  and  fields  of  growing,  ever-rustling 
wheat. 

"  But  nothing  matters  now,"  she  whispered  to  the 
flowing  river,  "  nothing  matters  now." 

She  heard  his  voice  close  behind  her. 

"  But  something  does  matter,"  it  said,  very  gently. 
"  Deirdrie,  how  much  longer  are  you  going  to  make 
me  suffer  ?  And  you  yourself  have  been  suffering. 
God  knows,  I  can  see  that.  And  this  rebellion,  it 
doesn't  do  any  good,  Deirdrie.  It  will  only  rebound 
on  you,  only  hurt  you  the  more  in  the  end,  can't 
you  see  that  ?  It  holds  me  in  its  grip — and  it 
holds  you." 

"It  holds  me  no  longer,"  she  cried  out  passion- 
ately. But  he  shook  his  head. 

"  You  will  be  wiser  soon,"  he  said.  His  hand 
reached  out  to  hers,  held  it  fast  although  she  would 
have  drawn  it  away.  "  Deirdrie,"  he  begged. 
"  Think  of  the  love  you  once  had  for  me.  Doesn't 
it  mean  anything  now  at  all  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer.  For  one  moment  he 
came  back  into  her  life,  blotting  out  everything 
else,  the  young,  passionate  lover  who  had  swept 
irresistibly  into  her  life,  in  whom  she  had  believed, 
for  whom,  in  that  old  chapel,  she  had  prayed 
so  often. 

She  went  back  to  paths  they  had  trod  together, 
hours  they  had  spent  in  a  world  of  their  own.  Little 
memories  flitted  past,  like  silver-grey  moths,  touch- 
ing her  for  the  moment.  Little  tunes  they  had  both 
loved,  played  in  an  old  room,  came  back,  poignant 
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with  the  memory  they  evoked.  The  vesper  bell 
seemed  to  ring  out  across  the  years,  calling  her  back. 
Oh,  if  she  might  go  back  to  those  days  when  a  little 
child  dreamed  her  wonderful  dreams,  and  suffering 
and  sin  and  broken  faith  were  unknown  ! 

The  green  willows  were  whispering  by  the  river. 
A  little  wind  drifted  by,  fragrant  with  the  breath  of 
late  summer-roses. 

For  a  little  while  Deirdrie  did  not  speak.  Fray  ley, 
watching  her,  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  turned  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice. 

"  I  heard — that  you  had  gone  away,"  she  said. 

''  I  go  to-morrow — I  have  been  ill." 

"  You  were  going — without  seeing  me."  She  was 
looking  through  the  boles  of  the  leaning  willows,  at 
the  glimpses  of  the  tall  buildings  across  the  river,  the 
ramparts  of  the  city. 

"  It  was  the  will  of  the  Church,"  he  said,  looking 
away.  "  I  wrote  to  you  and  asked  you  to  see  me. 
You  never  answered." 

"  I  did  not  receive  the  letter  until  it  was  too  late," 
she  said.  "  You  had  been  so  hard  and  cruel,  at  our 
parting,  what  could  I  expect  of  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  harried  by  the  Church,"  he  said.  "  I 
had  my  vows  to  keep.  They  were  broken,  I 
admit,  by  my  love  for  you,  and  its  consequences 
to  us  both.  But  the  Church  gave  me  absolution. 
The  past  is  to  me,  as  a  priest,  as  if  it  had  never 
been." 

The  girl  was  dazed.  She  sat  there,  in  the  swaying 
shadows,  her  face  pale. 
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"And — you  believe — that  the  Church  has  that 
power  ?  " 

"  I  do  believe,"  he  said,  after  an  almost  perceptible 
pause.  He  was  staring  at  the  fading  sunlight  on  the 
green,  flower-bedded  lawn  before  them.  "  By  the 
sacrament  of  absolution,  and  the  penance  afterwards, 
the  past  is  obliterated  entirely  ..."  It  was  a 
verv  convenient  belief. 

"  And  I  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer. 

"  The  past  is  obliterated,"  she  repeated  slowly, 
and  with  a  sob  in  her  throat.  "  One  year  of  all  years 
in  Pine  Valley.  That  afternoon  in  the  little  chapel, 
when  we  kneeled  together,  and  only  God  and  you  and 
I  were  in  the  world.  And  now  the  world  is  at  an 
end  !  " 

Her  voice  broke  on  the  last  word.  She  had  striven 
to  speak  steadily,  a  little  scornfully  up  to  then. 
But  there  came  back,  from  that  past  that  was  obliter- 
ated by  solemn  act  of  the  Church,  a  memory  of  all 
other  memories. 

Fray  ley  seemed  not  to  hear.  He  was  still 
staring  at  the  sunlight  on  the  sloping  lawn,  at 
the  blaze  of  yellow  roses  against  the  green-painted 
fence. 

"  And  so,"  she  said,  "  you  are  going  away  ?  " 

"  Yes.     For  twelve  months." 

"  And  is  that  part  of  the  penance  ?  "  Her  voice 
was  low,  but  something  in  it  sent  the  red  blood  to 
his  face. 

"  I   have  been  ill,"   he  answered.     "  My  doctor 
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said  I  needed  a  long  sea-trip  for  the  benefit  of 
my  health.  This  thing  has — broken  me  up 
a  bit." 

She  smiled  sadly.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  must 
be  only  part  of  a  dream  that  she  sat  there  ;  that  if  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  opened  them  again,  she  would 
find  him  gone.  It  was  so  strange  that  they  should 
sit  side  by  side,  and  that  speaking  so  quietly, 
he  should  say  :  "  This  thing  has — broken  me 
up  a  bit." 

Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  when  he  turned  and 
looked  at  her  he  could  not  find  on  it  any  expression 
to  mirror  her  thoughts.  But  when  she  raised  her  eyes, 
looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  he  saw  such  an 
expression  of  pain  as  he  had  never  seen  before  in 
the  eyes  of  any  woman.  It  was  a  strange  thing, 
too,  that  she,  so  thin  and  colourless,  so  quiet, 
should  be  the  girl  whom  Fate  had  decreed  should 
come  into  his  life.  There  had  been  other  women 
also.  The  thought  that  she  now  knew  this  raised 
a  barrier  between  them. 

"  Why  did  you  follow  me  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

He  drew  a  long  breath.  "  I  thought  you  should 
know  that  I  was  going  away.  I  think  I  wondered 
what  you  would  say  and  do.  I  knew  that  you  believed 
I  was  already  in  America,  and  that  seeing  me  here 
must  have  been  a  shock  to  you." 

"It  was,"  she  said.    "  Had  you  any  other  reason  ?  " 

He  looked  her  in  the  eyes  and  lied. 

"No." 
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But  he  had  not  lied  well. 

"  Had  you  no  thought  of  the  letters  ?  " 

"No." 

She  sighed  wearily. 

"  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true,"  she  said 
slowly.  "  You  do  not  expect  me  to  believe  it,  do 
you,  Martin  ?  "  For  the  first  time  since  their  meet- 
ing she  used  his  name,  unconsciously. 

Frayley  flinched.  "  Naturally,  I  had  thought  of 
them,"  he  said  a  little  doggedly,  and  quietly.  He 
waited.  "  1  wondered,"  he  resumed  slowly,  "  if 
you  would  give  them  to  me,  considering  the  love 
that  once  we  bore  each  other." 

She  looked  up  at  him  sadly.     "  Once  ?  " 

His  hand  went  out  to  hers,  held  it  fast.  "  Always," 
he  said  fiercely.  "  Always.  Do  you  not  believe 
that  ?  " 

But  she  shook  her  head  slowly. 

"  I  think  I  shall  never  believe  anything  or  anybody 
again."  She  was  watching  the  lathes  of  sunlight 
on  the  lawns,  how  they  were  shortening  and  fading. 
She  leaned  a  little  forward,  and  bent  her  head,  for 
the  tears  had  gathered  in  her  eyes.  "  I  do  not  think 
that  I  believe  now  even  in  God." 

Her  words  struck  across  the  quiet  gardens  in 
the  dying  sunlight,  and  left  him  for  the  moment 
without  speech. 

"  You  cannot  mean  that,  Deirdrie.  You  say  it, 
but  you  do  not  mean  it  in  any  way.  I  remember  you 
so  well,  kneeling  before  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and 
St.  Joseph 
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"  But  they  were  only  statues,"  she  interrupted. 
"  Cold,  unhearing  and  unheeding  statues.  Near  the 
post-office  where  we  met  there  is  a  window  full  of 
them.  You  can  see  the  prices  marked  on  them. 
And  the  statues  in  the  Church,  how  are  they  different  ? 
No,  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  ever  pray  again  as  long  as 
I  live,  but  this  I  do  know  :  I  shall  never  pray  before 
a  statue.  They  cannot  help."  And  after  a  little 
while,  drearily,  she  added  :  "  There  are  times  when 
nothing  can  help." 

The  sunlight  was  withdrawing  slowly.  A  chill 
came  into  the  wind  over  the  river.  Down  in  the 
office  of  Jonas  Aarons  the  little  lawyer  and  Nattle- 
ford  waited  impatiently,  looking  often  at  the  clock. 

"  And  to-morrow  you're  going,"  said  Deirdrie. 
For  the  first  time  her  voice  broke  a  little. 

"  What  else  can  I  do  ?  "  He  leaned  suddenly 
towards  her.  "  What  else  can  I  do  ?  The  Church 
says  I  must  go.  I,  as  a  priest,  must  obey.  Would 
you  have  me  do  otherwise  ?  " 

"  Once,  perhaps,"  said  Deirdrie,  "  but  not  now. 
My  heart  broke  when  I  heard  you  had  gone.  That 
was  some  weeks  ago  now.  I  lived  through  all  the  days 
to  come,  on  the  day  that  I  heard  you  had  gone.  I 
knew  then  that  you  had  finally  severed  every  bond 
between  us  ;  that  you  had  put  me  from  your  life, 
and  that  henceforward  I  must  walk  alone.  What 
does  it  matter  now  when  you  go  ?  You  have  already 
gone  from  my  life." 

She  was  silent  then.  Perhaps  she  waited,  hoping 
against  hope  that  he  would  turn  and  give  passionate 
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denial   to   her  words.     But   he   made   no   answer. 
With  set  lips  he  sat  and  listened. 

"  If  the  letters  mean  so  much  to  you  I  shall  give 
them  back  to  you.  After  all,  why  should  I  keep 
them  now  ?  One  calls  to  the  dead  in  vain.  When 
love  is  dead  there  is  no  use  in  crying  for  its  return. 
You  remember,  Martin,  the  little  song  I  used  to 
sing  in  the  old  house  in  Pine  Valley  ?  It  was  called 
'  Ashes,'  and  the  words  were  : 

'  What  greater  tragedy  in  all  the  world  than  this, 
To  see  Love  turn  and  go,  with  chilling  kiss, 
While  we,  with  tear  drenched  eyes,  kneel  and  beseech 
For  that,  alas  !  already  out  of  reach  ?  ' ' 

In  a  little  while  the  quivering  gold  on  the  grass 
at  their  feet  would  be  gone. 

A  man  and  a  girl,  walking  slowly  and  swaying 
to  each  other  as  lovers  will,  looked  at  the  young  girl 
and  the  priest  curiously,  as  they  passed. 

But  neither  Deirdrie  nor  Frayley  noticed.  If  they 
had,  it  would  not  have  mattered  to  Deirdrie,  wrapped 
in  that  dulled  world  of  desolation,  stupefied  with  the 
smoke  from  the  burnt-out  fires  of  grief.  To  Frayley 
would  have  come  the  swift  following  thought  that 
to-morrow  he  would  be  on  his  way  out  of  the  country, 
his  face  turned  from  this  city.  He  knew  not  when 
he  might  see  it  again. 

The  Church  had  acted  well  by  him,  as  it  acted  well 
by  all  priests  in  such  matters.  Such  cases  were  far 
from  uncommon.  If  the  Church  began  to  weed  out 
such  priests  one  never  knew  where  it  might  end. 
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The  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  in  this  country,  were 
depopulated  enough  as  it  was. 

As  for  the  girl,  she  did  not  matter.  The  Church 
could  afford  to  shrug  its  shoulders.  There  were 
always  ways  and  means  to  enforce  silence,  or  howl  it 
down.  Sentiment  was  always  a  strong  factor  to  be 
depended  on  anyway. 

A  little  longer  and  the  receding  light  would  be 
gone.  A  little  longer.  Deirdrie  watched  the  slender 
shortening  shafts  of  sunshine.  Soon  she,  too, 
must  go. 

Frayley  began  to  speak. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  I  go  ?  What  are 
your  plans  ?  Whatever  they  are  concerning  me,  they 
must  be  useless  now.  Surely  you  realise  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  realise  that,"  she  answered. 

"  That  is  well,"  he  said.  "  For  it  only  means  hurt 
to  yourself,  grievous  hurt  to  combat  the  plans  of  the 
Church.  And  it  will  recoil  not  only  on  yourself, 
but  on  everybody  connected  with  you."  He  leaned 
towards  her.  "  You  must  see  that  the  Church 
is  too  strong  for  you.  It  is  too  strong  for  us 
both." 

He,  too,  had  looked  at  the  wan  and  flickering  light 
on  the  grass,  so  swiftly  fading. 

"  Before  God,  Deirdrie,"  he  cried,  suddenly,  "  I 
do  care  for  you  more  than  for  any  woman  on  this 
earth.  And  I  always  shall  care.  Always,  as  long 
as  I  live.  But  I  have  had  to  choose  not  only 
between  you  and  the  Church,  but  between  you  and 
my  people." 
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She  stirred  suddenly  at  that. 

"  I  have  had  to  think  of  my  Irish  father  and  my 
Irish  mother,  who  believe  the  Church  to  be  all  and 
everything  it  claims  to  be.  You  must  remember 
that  the  traditions  of  hundreds  of  years  past  fetter 
them .  That  the  idea  of  blind  obedience  to  the  Church 
is  so  inculcated  in  their  minds  that  they  would  never 
dream  of  thinking  the  matter  out.  To  them  the 
very  thought  would  be  heresy." 

That  was  true,  she  knew,  and  particularly  true 
of  Irish  Catholics  from  whom  he  and  his  had  sprung. 
The  very  soil  of  Ireland  was  steeped  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Church.  The  Church  had  for  so  long  done  the 
thinking  for  Ireland  that  the  minds  of  her  children 
were  unable  to  think  for  themselves  in  matters  of 
religion  and  also  in  politics. 

An  Irish  Catholic  can  never  argue.  One  may  see 
this  at  any  time  in  the  parks  or  squares  where  the 
open-air  orators  gather  and  speak  of  many  things. 
If  it  be  on  a  subject  concerning  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  its  ways,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  intervene,  he 
will  always  bluster  and  endeavour  to  drag  a  personal 
element  into  the  case.  He  will  always  make  the 
statement  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  one  true 
Church,  and  repeat  it  like  a  child  saying  its  catechism. 
When  nailed  down  and  asked  for  proof  of  his  assertion, 
he  generally  draws  out  from  his  pocket  a  copy  of  a 
Catholic  paper  which,  beyond  repeating  the  assertion 
he  has  made,  gives  no  more  proof  than  he  is  able 
to  give. 

He   cannot   understand    the   half-pitying,     half- 
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derisive  laughter  of  the  crowd.  There  he  maintains, 
in  that  Catholic  paper,  is  proof  of  his  assertion. 
The  paper  says  so.  There  it  is  in  black  and  white 
for  any  man  in  the  crowd  to  read.  The  Catholic 
editor  would  have  referred  you  truculently  to  the 
parish  priest  and  written  vague  columns  about  heresy 
and  the  sin  thereof  for  weeks  afterwards  ;  through 
all  the  elaborately  constructed  sentences  he  would 
have  issued  the  mandate  of  the  Church,  that  the 
priests  must  do  the  thinking  for  the  Catholic  people 
en  masse.  The  Catholic  papers,  like  the  Catholic 
people,  cannot  argue.  But  where  the  latter  is 
often  dumb,  the  former  has  a  flow  of  rhetoric, 
that  runs  in  a  circle  of  words  and  always  comes 
back  vainly  to  the  point  whence  it  started.  But 
the  article  impresses  the  people.  What  else 
would  you  ? 

Deirdrie  Hayland  knew  this  well.  A  vision  came 
to  her  of  Martin  Frayley's  father  and  mother, 
steeped  and  held  fast  in  the  superstition,  beliefs, 
and  practices  of  the  Church.  Neither  thought 
for  themselves.  Neither  believed  aught  but 
what  the  Church  taught  in  regard  to  heresy 
or  secession,  that  the  very  gates  of  Hell  opened 
and  fire  belched  forth  if  the  subjects  were  even 
mentioned. 

She  saw  these  things  as  he  went  on  speaking. 
Suddenly  he  began  to  plead,  for  the  sake  of  the  love 
she  had  once  borne  him.  Perhaps  in  this  hour  there 
came  memories  that  shook  her  heart.  She  closed  her 
eyes  and  went  back  to  one  year  of  all  years  when  love 
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had  seemed  everything,  and  no  sacrifice  had  seemed 
too  great. 

He  was  asking  of  her  that  which  the  Church  had 
demanded,  the  gift  of  silence.  She  sat  quite 
still,  her  face  quiet  but  very  white,  her  eyes 
still  closed. 

The  golden  sunlight  flickered  and  died.  A  grey 
mist  began  to  wreathe  slowly  among  the  trees  by 
the  river. 

At  that  hour  one  knew  that  summer  had  almost 
passed.  Already  in  the  wind  that  came  whispering 
over  the  flowers  and  the  nodding  grasses  was  the 
chill  of  autumn. 

This  was  a  solemn  issue  in  both  their  lives.  More 
seriously  it  affected  her.  Dazed  with  suffering,  she 
did  not  then  see  clearly  into  the  future. 

So,  there  by  the  river,  she  gave  him  her  hand  and 
wished  him  well.  She  stepped  out  of  the  road  of  his 
life  and  left  it  clear  for  him. 

Whatever  might  happen  to  her,  he,  at  least, 
would  be  free.  Henceforward  she  would  walk  in 
the  shadow.  But  the  bad  thing  he  had  done 
would  pass  him  by  lightly.  Its  consequence 
would  fall  only  on  her  frail  shoulders.  That  it 
would  fall  heavily  she  could  not  then  see,  and 
perhaps  it  was  best.  She  had  already  a  great 
deal  to  bear. 

She  rose  up  bravely  from  her  seat  upon  the  grass. 
They  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  into  each  other's 
face.  He  saw  how  wan  and  pitifully  thin  was  hers, 
how  sunken  the  eyes  that  he  had  loved,  how  wistful 
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the  lips  he  had  kissed.  He  kissed  them  again  now, 
there  in  the  dusk  of  the  dead  day.  She  spoke  no 
word,  but  the  tears  brimmed  in  her  eyes  and  splashed 
down  on  his  hand. 

"  I  shall  not  see  you  for  a  long  time,"  he 
said.  "  You  will  remember,  Deirdrie.  You  will 
be  faithful  to  the  promise  you  have  given 
me?" 

"  I  will  be  faithful,"  she  answered,  and  then  said 
"  Good-bye."  She  tried  to  say  something  else, 
fought  vainly  for  words. 

"  God "  she  began,  but  the  words  broke  in 

her  throat. 

So  she  went  from  him,  making  her  way  along 
the  gravelled,  winding  path  under  the  -  bending 
trees.  The  chill  wind  blew  her  dress  about 
her,  fluttered  the  blue  ribbons  on  her  hat.  She 
shivered  as  she  went  blindly  on,  blindly  and  very 
slowly. 

One  thing  she  knew,  that  she  must  bear  her 
burden  always  alone.  She  had  done  that  which 
her  heart  bade  her  do — her  brain,  dull  with  suffer- 
ing, reasoned  against  it.  Weak  and  ill,  she  made 
her  way  out  of  the  gardens.  At  the  winding  of 
the  path,  that  hid  the  curve  of  the  river  from 
sight,  she  turned  for  a  moment,  making  neither 
sound  nor  sign. 

Still  he  stood  there,  looking  after  her.  When  she 
had  gone,  he  said  critically  : 

"  How  she  has  changed !  She  has  soon  lost  her 
looks." 
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And  after  a  while  he,  too,  passed  along  the  road 
she  had  taken. 

The  bad  thing  he  had  done  in  the  years  past  was 
not  so  bad  as  the  thing  he  was  doing  now. 

For  he  might  have  called  her  back,  he  might  have 
warned  her  of  all  the  sorrow  and  the  bitterness  that 
lay  in  front  of  her. 

But  he  did  not. 

jK  As  he  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  murmuring 
waters,  towards  the  city,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
morrow. 

The  morrow  for  him  was  full  of  life  and  joyous 
movement.  Twelve  months  of  travel  stretched 
before  him,  far  lands  to  see,  new  countries,  new  ways, 
new  days. 

But  the  morrow  for  Deirdrie  Hayland  would  be  a 
bitter  thing,  black  with  the  clouds  of  dishonour  and 
reproach. 

But  this  she  did  not  know.  Only  one  thought 
beat  in  all  its  bitterness  at  her  brain  as  she  went  her 
lonely  way. 

"  He  has  tired  of  me — soon,"  she  whispered. 
***** 

In  his  sumptuous  palace  the  Archbishop  yawned 
as  the  day  died  slowly.  He  had  gone  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  at  the  sunset. 

Over  the  city  towards"  the  river  it  was  a  blaze 
of  gold  and  leaping,  rose-hearted  flame.  The  old 
Bishop  found  him  there. 

"  Magnificent  sunset."  The  Archbishop  nodded 
towards  the  glowing  sky. 
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"  Yes."  The  old  man  watched  it,  too,  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  said  in  a  low  voice:  "Any 
news  ?  " 

The  Archbishop  yawned  and  turned  away 
from  the  window. 

"Yes,"  he  said.     "The  best." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AT  THE  END   OF  THE   TETHER. 

THERE  was  an  air  of  tension  in  the  stuffy 
offices  of  Jonas  Aarons.  Jonas  himself  sat 
at  his  desk,  apparently  deeply  interested  in 
a  paper  before  him,  but  now  and  again  he  fidgeted 
restlessly  and  glanced  surreptitiously  up  at  the 
clock.  The  sound  of  the  morning  bustle  of  the  city 
surged  in  clamorously,  and,  with  an  exclamation, 
Nattleford  shut  down  the  window  sharply.  His 
nerves  were  on  edge  this  morning.  For  about  the 
twentieth  time  he  pulled  out  his  gold  watch  to 
compare  it  with  the  ancient  timepiece  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  swore  under  his  breath. 

"  Eleven  o'clock,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  She's  late,"  said  Aarons.  He  looked  at 
Nattleford,  who  was  immaculately  dressed.  Ques- 
tion was  in  his  eyes.  Was  Deirdrie  Hay  land 
going  to  fail  them,  after  all  ?  "  Do  you  think 
I'd  better  ring  up  and  find  out  if  she  is  still 
there  ?  " 
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"  I've  already  done  so,  just  before  I  came  in." 
Nattleford's  mouth  set.  "  She  was  out,  they 
said." 

"  Perhaps  she  has  gone  back  to  her  room,"  the 
lawyer  suggested. 

"  No,  she  wouldn't  go  there.  When  I  called, 
after  I  left  here  last  night,  she  was  just  leaving 
there  ;  the  landlady  had  turned  her  out  because  she 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  her  room." 

"  I  thought  you  had  given  her  some,"  said  Aarons, 
slowly. 

"  I  offered  it,  but  she  wouldn't  take  it ;  and,  of 
course,  I  expected  everything  would  have  been  fixed 
up  yesterday  afternoon." 

"  Did  she  say  why  she  didn't  turn  up  ?  " 

"  No.  Only  that  she  had  been  sitting  by  the  river, 
and  did  not  notice  how  the  time  was  passing.  And 
we  waiting  here,  too  !  "  He  made  a  gesture  of 
impatience.  "  Anyhow,  it  was  too  late  to  do  any 
business  last  night,  and  you  had  gone  home.  The 
only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  send  her  to  an  hotel 
for  the  night.  She  didn't  want  even  to  accept  that 
from  me." 

"  Whatever  did  she  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  God  knows,"  said  Nattleford,  callously.  "  Sleep 
in  the  park,  I  expect." 

Aarons  frowned.  "It  is  pretty  hard  luck. 
Apparently  she  has  never  mentioned  to  Kainey 
or  his  crowd  that  she  was  without  money  or 
even  a  roof  to  shelter  her.  I  can't  understand 
that." 
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"  Oh,  she  has  pride  !  "  said  Nattleford,  angrily. 
He  pulled  out  his  watch  again  and  began  pacing  up 
and  down  the  narrow  room.  "  Surely,"  he  said, 
"  all  our  carefully-laid  plans  are  not  going  to  mis- 
carry at  the  last  moment  ?  Could  somebody 
have  found  out,  do  you  think  ?  Has  old  Kainey 
any  suspicion*  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of,"  said  Aarons, 
frowning  down  at  the  paper  before  him.  "  When, 
just  before  the  office  closed,  I  sent  around  asking  for 
the  package  left  by  Miss  Hayland  to  be  forwarded 
here  at  her  desire,  he  said  he  would  prefer  to  see  her 
first.  I  tell  you,  Nattleford,  we've  got  to  be  mighty 
careful  over  this  matter.  The  stakes  are  big,  or  I 
wouldn't  risk  it  for  a  moment." 

"  You've  taken  bigger  risks  than  this,"  his 
friend  reminded  him,  dryly.  "  And  there's  a 
mighty  big  organisation  behind  you  to  cover  up 
tracks." 

"  There's  a  mighty  big  organisation  behind  Kainey, 
too,  if  it's  aroused,"  said  the  little  lawyer.  "  I  mean 
Protestantism.  Kainey  is  a  fervid  Protestant.  If 
he  knew  the  whole  story,  and  what  that  package 
means  to  the  Church,  and  why  we  are  interested  in 
it,  there  would  be  trouble." 

Nattleford  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"  What  is  there  that  he  can  suspect  ?  A  girl  of 
whom  he  knows  nothing,  on  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
leaves  a  package  of  letters  in  his  hands  for  safe 
keeping.  She  decides  to  transfer  them  to  some  one 
else.  You  happen  to  be  a  friend  of  hers  and  you  go 
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with  her  to  get  them  back,  merely  as  an  act  of 
friendship." 

Aarons  squirmed  in  his  chair.  "  And 
afterwards  ?  " 

"  I  will  attend  to  the  afterwards,"  Nattleford  said, 
rather  grimly. 

Aarons  said  nothing.  His  fingers  beat  a  rapid 
tattoo  on  the  table  before  him.  His  sallow  brow 
wrinkled. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  "  Nattleford  asked, 
shortly.  "  You're  in  with  the  police,  up  to  the 
neck."  He  laughed  sardonically.  "  Why,  you  might 
almost  be  Commissioner.  As  for  Flaherty,  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  what  steps  do  you  think  a 
good  Roman  Catholic  like  him  would  take  if  there 
began  to  be  investigations  ?  The  Church  knows 
how  to  work  these  things  all  right.  Get  a  Roman 
Catholic  into  every  public  position,  particularly 
the  Press,  place  one  especially  at  the  head  of  the 
Police  Force.  There's  some  organisation,  as  the 
Americans  say." 

Aarons  shook  off  his  depression.  "  The  only 
thing  " — he  observed — "  that  worries  me,  is  about 
Kainey.  You  must  see  to  it  that  I  have  little  or 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  She,  not  I,  must  ask 
for  the  letters." 

Nattleford  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Then  he  turned 
quickly  towards  the  door.  There  were  sounds  of 
approaching  footsteps  in  the  narrow  passage 
outside. 

Aarons'  clerk  threw  open  the  door.     "  The  lady 
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you  expected,  sir,"  he  announced,  and  then  closed  it, 
noiselessly,  after  Deirdrie  Hay  land. 

She  came  into  the  room  slowly. 

"  Did  you  sleep  on  this  morning  ?  "  said  Nattleford, 
affably.  He  made  no  mention  of  the  numerous 
telephone  calls. 

"  No,"  the  girl  answered,  faintly.  She  did  not  add 
that  she  had  walked  many  times  past  the  group  of 
buildings  in  which  these  offices  were  situated. 
She  was  in  a  dark  travelling  dress  of  serge  that 
was  worn  almost  threadbare,  and  her  face  was 
very  pale. 

'  You  are  very  late  for  the  appointment," 
remarked  Aarons.  He  had  bustled  forward  and 
brought  her  a  chair.  She  sat  down  heavily,  her  eyes 
had  a  hunted  look.  "  And  there  is  not  very  much 
time  to  spare,  you  know.  There  is  an  express  this 
afternoon  that  Mr.  Nattleford,  and,  of  course,  your- 
self, must  catch." 

She  looked  up  at  them  both. 

"  I — am  not  going,"  she  whispered. 

There  was  a  sudden  silence  in  the  room.  The 
tick-tacking  of  the  typewriter  in  the  clerk's  office 
could  be  clearly  heard. 

"  You  are  not  going  ?  "  asked  Nattleford,  quietly. 

"  No,"  the  word  came  with  visible  effort. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  questioned,  with  a  quick 
frown. 

';  Because — I  must  not,"  she  said.  She  waited  for 
a  second,  as  if  to  gather  strength.  "  There  are — many 
reasons.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  want  to  marry  anybody. 
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I  would  much  rather  go  my  way  alone.    I  do  not  care 
for  you  as  I  should  care." 

Nattleford  went  over  to  her  and  stood  at 
the  back  of  her  chair,  his  hands  upon  her 
shoulders. 

"  But  what  about  me  ?  "  He  spoke  gently  and 
as  if  to  a  tired,  wayward  child.  "  I  cannot  leave  you 
here  in  this  city,  friendless  and  penniless." 

"  I  must  get  work  of  some  kind." 

"  That  is  not  so  easy  as  you  think.  What  can  you 
do  ?  You  have  no  references.  You  have  no 
experience  of  any  kind.  And  you  are  ill." 

"  Yes — I  am  ill  " — she  seemed  to  shrink,  suddenly, 
her  white  face  to  grow  whiter,  more  pinched.  "  But 
— surely  there  is  something  I  can  do." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  save  the  one  thing," 
he  said. 

Jonas  Aarons  had  gone  to  the  window  and  was 
staring  at  the  street  below. 

Deirdrie  looked  at  Nattleford  with  piteous  eyes. 

"  What  can  it  mean  to  you  ?  " 

"  A  great  deal,"  and  now  at  least  he  spoke 
sincerely.  "  A  very  great  deal."  When  the  silence 
of  the  room  was  growing  unbearable  he  said 
gently :  "  Does  it  mean  nothing  at  all  to  you, 
Deirdrie  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  go,"  she  whispered. 

"  You  would  rather  not  go,"  he  repeated,  "  and 
why  ?  "  When  she  made  no  reply  he  continued  : 
"  Have  you  forgotten  what  this  is  going  to  mean  to 
your  people,  then  ?  " 
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A  spasm  of  pain  crossed  the  white,  thin  face.  Her 
hands  trembled. 

"  It  means  everything  to  them,"  he  said,  with 
emphasis.  "  Everything.  In  a  few  months,  weeks 
even,  they  will  have  forgotten  everything  but  the 
fact  that  you  are  well  and  happily  married  :  that 
you  will  be  in  the  position  to  do  a  great  deal  for  your 
sisters  and  brothers :  that  your  happiness  and 
safety  are  assured." 

He  paused.  By  her  face  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
seeing  these  things  of  which  he  spoke. 

"  Your  father  may  only  live  a  few  weeks,"  he 
resumed.  She  had  given  a  low  cry  of  anguish  at 
that.  "  Which  is  it  best  for  him  to  know,  Deirdrie  : 
that  you  are  happily  married,  your  future  assured, 
and  all  the  past  swept  aside,  or  that  you  are 
here  in  a  strange  city,  friendless,  penniless,  kicked 
about  from  pillar  to  post  always  ?  Last  night,  but 
for  me,  you  would  not  have  had  a  roof  over  your 
head." 

She  covered  her  face  in  her  hands,  shutting  out 
the  horrors  his  words  conjured  up.  He  came 
round  to  her  and  took  her  hands  in  his.  They 
were  very  cold  and  listless,  and  he  pressed  them 
reassuringly. 

"  Little  girl,  I  want  you — I  love  you.  Come 
with  me." 

Tears  rained  down  her  cheeks.  Through  the 
blurred  mist  she  saw  his  face,  and  it  seemed  good 
and  kind  and  true.  He  watched  her  in  silence  for 
a  moment. 
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"  Little  girl,"  he  whispered,  "  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  Are  you  going  to  send  me  away  from  you  ? 
Are  you  going  to  pit  your  frail  strength,  if  you  remain 
here  in  this  city,  against  all  that  is  hard  and  evil  ? 
Are  you  going  to  rob  the  last  days  of  your  father's 
life  of  all  peace  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't !  "  Her  voice  came  faintly, 
her  hands  fluttered  in  an  appealing  gesture  and  then 
lay  still  again. 

But  the  question  faced  her  wherever  she  turned. 
It  must  be  answered  now,  and  at  once.  She  was  too 
tired  and  weak  and  ill  to  fight  any  longer.  White- 
faced,  the  girl  sat  there,  staring  with  miserable  eyes 
before  her.  The  door  of  the  world  seemed  barred 
against  her,  the  gate  of  the  past  shut.  High  walls 
seemed  to  have  risen,  surrounding  her.  At  the  one 
way  out,  Nattleford  stood.  She  could  not  pass  out, 
it  seemed,  unless  she  passed  out  with  him.  She  was 
in  a  cold,  lonely  place,  a  place  of  terror  peopled 
with  vague  fears.  Frayley  had  gone.  She  had 
given  him  her  word  of  silence,  and  she  would 
keep  it. 

Nattleford  moved  closer  to  her,  and  lifted  her  to 
her  feet. 

"  Deirdrie,"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  look 
at  me." 

She  raised  her  eyes  slowly  to  his  face,  and 
tried  for  a  moment  to  meet  his  look  of  in- 
quiry. 

Standing  in  front  of  her,  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  his  eyes  searched  her  face.  Aarons 
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came  back  from  the  window.    He  spoke  twice  before 
she  heard. 

"  Miss  Hayland  looks  so — fatigued,"  he  said. 
His  voice  sounded  kind  to  her,  sitting  there  in  help- 
less, trapped  anguish. 

Nattleford  turned  quickly.  "  She  is.  You 
haven't  any  wine  handy,  have  you,  Aarons  ?  " 

The  little  Jewish  lawyer  hesitated.  "  I  believe 
there  is  some,"  he  said  at  last ;  but  he  made  no 
effort  to  get  it. 

It  was  Nattleford  who  brought  it  to  her,  and, 
holding  a  glass  to  her  lips,  bade  her  drink.  She 
thought  how  kind  he  was,  how  thoughtful.  For 
the  moment  she  wished  she  were  strong  enough 
to  fight  against  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  to 
go  with  him  as  he  wished,  to  be  a  true  and 
loving  wife. 

The  wine  had  a  curious  taste,  but  it  warmed  her 
blood.  It  brought  her,  quite  suddenly,  into  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  security. 

Nattleford  came  back  to  her.  He  had  been 
placing  the  glass  on  the  writing-desk.  A  second  later, 
Aarons  seemed  to  knock  against  it  accidentally,  and 
it  shivered  in  a  thousand  pieces  on  the  linoleum- 
covered  floor. 

The  sound  seemed  strangely  far  away.  So, 
too,  did  Nattleford's  voice,  though  he  was  so 
near. 

"  You  are  coming  with  me,  Deirdrie,"  he  said, 
softly.  "  Say  yes." 

Something  seemed  to  have  snapped  in  her  brain. 
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She  was  drifting  smoothly  on  a  tide  that  carried  her 
on  and  on.  Some  mainstaying  power  had  gone. 

"  Well,"  said  Nattleford,  softly,  "  are  you  coming, 
Little  Girl  ?  " 

He  had  to  bend  low  to  hear  her  whisper. 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE     PLOT'S     PROGRESS. 

A  FTERWARDS,  it  all  seemed  a  vague  dream 
•£*>     a  dream-world   through  which    she  walked 
mechanically. 

She  had  a  vague  remembrance  that  with  Nattlef  ord 
and  the  little  lawyer,  she  had  gone  out  of  that  dim, 
shabby  room  to  the  street  below.  It  had  been  a 
sunshiny  morning,  but  there  was  a  chill  in  the  air, 
and  she  had  shivered  as  she  walked.  Nattlef  ord  had 
asked  her  if  she  were  hungry,  and  she  had  found 
herself  answering  "  yes." 

"  Well,  afterwards,"  he  said,  cheerfully,  "  we  will 
go  and  have  lunch  somewhere,  we  three."  He  had 
looked  at  his  watch.  "  But  you  must  not  be  long  in 
the  office.  If  you  are  asked  any  questions,  simply 
say  that  you  are  in  a  hurry." 

So  they  were  going  somewhere  where  questions 
would  be  asked.  She  was  so  tired  of  questions. 
They  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  and  walked  down 
another  that  sloped  suddenly.  At  the  foot  of  it  was 
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a  glimpse  of  running  water,  of  steel  rails  shining  in 
the  sun.  On  the  overhead  bridge  a  train  whistled 
and  puffed  its  noisy,  steaming  way  out  of  the  city. 

Then  Jonas  Aarons  and  she  left  the  sunlit  street 
and  went  into  the  entrance-hall  of  a  tall  building. 
Nattleford  had  gone  into  a  cigar-shop  for  cigars  and 
also  to  make  a  telephone  call,  he  said.  Before  they 
parted  on  the  pavement  he  said,  irrelevantly : 
"  To-morrow  you  will  be  on  your  way  to  a  new  life, 
to  new  places,  full  of  beauty." 

She  had  gone  up  countless  stairs  with  the  little 
lawyer.  She  was  very  tired  when  they  paused  at  a 
door  on  which,  among  other  names,  there  appeared 
that  of  Kainey.  The  little  lawyer  was  breathing 
heavily,  and  his  sallow  face  was  rather  flushed,  as 
if  the  ascent  had  meant  a  great  deal  to  him,  too. 

She  had  little  memory  afterwards  of  the  half-hour 
that  followed.  She  had  followed  Jonas  Aarons  into 
a  room  where  an  old  man  sat  wearing  a  skull  cap. 
He  had  white  hair  and  a  very  kind  face.  His  eyes 
were  kind,  too,  but  very  searching.  She  only 
remembered  one  question  that  he  asked  of  her. 

"  Is  it  your  wish  that  this  package  be  given  up  to 
you  ?  " 

There  had  come  a  confused  memory  of  that  after- 
noon by  the  river,  of  the  promise  she  had  given. 
She  must  send  Frayley  the  package. 

Jonas  Aarons  repeated  the  question,  sharply,  and 
she  found  herself  answering  "  Yes." 

Then  they  were  out  in  the  sunshine  again,  the 
sunshine  that  was  so  bright  and  yet  so  chill :  they 
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found  Nattleford  pacing  up  and  down  at  the  top  of 
the  street. 

"  The  package,"  said  Aarons  to  him,  "  will  be  sent 
to-morrow.  It  is  to  come  to  me,  and  be  held  by  me 
in  safe  keeping  for  Miss  Hay  land.  Miss  Hayland  will 
be  away,  so  I  think  it  is  best,  as  they  will  want  the 
package  signed  for,  for  her  to  sign  a  paper  giving 
me  power  to  receive  them." 

"  That  will  be  best,"  said  Nattleford. 

They  had  gone  to  lunch,  the  men  in  good  spirits. 
From  that  moment  until  the  late  afternoon  when  in 
the  noisy  station  they  boarded  an  outward-bound 
train,  the  same  dream-like  calm  enwrapped  her. 

She  had  found  herself  in  a  first-class  carriage,  had 
sunk  back  against  the  comfortable  cushions,  and 
drifted  into  a  doze.  The  wheels  rattled  and  whirred 
in  a  monotonous  refrain.  At  last  she  slept. 

It  was  morning  before  she  woke.  A  porter  had  put 
his  head  in  at  the  door  of  her  compartment,  had 
gruffly  announced  "  Breakfast,"  and  gone  on  his 
way.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  a  dazed  feeling  still 
held  her.  There  seemed  no  room  for  thought  in  the 
blankness  of  her  mind.  The  train  moved  on  into 
the  dawning  day,  grey  fences  and  telegraph-posts 
flitting  past  like  ghosts.  The  green  bush  reached 
out  on  either  side. 

There  was  the  sound  of  steps  outside,  and, 
a  moment  later,  Nattleford  opened  the  door. 

"  Not  up  yet  ?  "  he  said,  and  looked  at  her  keenly. 
"  Aren't  you  well,  dearest  ?  " 

Slowly  remembrance  came  back,  but  a  little  dully. 
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"  I  have  a  bad  headache,"  she  answered,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  What  time  is  it  ?  and  where  are  we  ?  " 

"  It  is  about  eight  o'clock.  We  arrive  at  Harbour 
Town  about  eleven,  and  the  porters  come  along 
directly  to  make  up  the  compartments.  Did  you  have 
a  good  night's  rest  ?  " 

"  I  seem  to  have  no  memory,"  she  said.  '  Yes, 
I  must  have  slept.  It  is  the  first  night  for  so  long 
that  it  has  left  me  stupid." 

He  nodded  comprehendingly.  "  I  am  glad  you 
slept.  You  will  feel  better  after  breakfast.  I  will 
wait  in  the  restaurant  for  you.  Hurry,  dear." 
Then  he  went. 

But  the  hot  tea  at  breakfast  had  not  lifted  the 
cloud  from  her  mind.  The  drowsiness  hung  about 
her  all  day,  holding  her  even  through  the  noise  and 
rush  of  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  great  station. 
She  was  caught  up  in  it,  yet  was  apart  from  it.  All 
that  she  seemed  to  seek  for  was  rest  and  sleep.  A 
great  weariness  held  her  captive.  She  had  a  memory 
of  staying  at  a  hotel,  where  people  spoke  to  her,  and 
were  kind  ;  of  Nattleford  explaining  that  she  had 
been  ill  for  some  time. 

Yes,  that  was  it.  She  must  have  been  ill.  It 
seemed  a  long,  long  time  since  she  had  gone  from  that 
lonely  city  to  this  place  alive  with  traffic  which 
seemed  louder  and  noisier,  but  where  life  seemed  not 
so  full  of  emptiness  and  loneliness.  They  were  to 
sail  for  England  in  a  week,  Nattleford  said.  He 
painted  glowing  pictures  of  that  future,  spoke  of  far 
countries  as  if  he  knew  them,  and  had  lived  there. 
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On  the  second  afternoon  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  her  room  and  asked  if  she  would  come  on  one  of 
the  boat  trips  around  the  bay.  He  had  something 
to  say,  he  said. 

So  they  had  gone  out  where  the  sunshine  shone 
on  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay.  The  dazed  feeling 
still  clung  about  her,  although  she  fought  desperately 
to  free  herself  from  it,  and  although  he  had  brought 
her  white  pellets  to  take,  that  would  surely,  he 
said,  relieve  it.  But,  sometimes,  the  pellets  had 
made  it  worse  instead  of  better.  It  was  a  world, 
lately,  of  dull  headaches,  and  silences,  of  being 
content  to  listen  and  to  drift. 

The  wind  over  the  waters  of  the  bay  fanned  her 
brow,  lifted  for  a  moment  the  dull  heaviness  of  that 
persistent  aching  at  her  brain.  They  sat,  she  and 
Nattleford,  side  by  side  on  one  of  the  seats  that  ran 
round  the  pleasure-boat.  It  was  an  hour  in  the  early 
afternoon  when  few  people  were  on  board.  Their 
corner  was  almost  deserted. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  he  said.  "  In 
fact,  two  things.  The  first  is  that  you  must  come  to 
live  where  I  am  living,  that  we  can  make  preparations 
for  the  future.  It  will  be  much  nicer  for  you  than 
the  hotel.  You  know,  of  course,  there  has  been  un- 
expected delay  over  the  wedding-certificate.  That, 
however,  is  now  arranged." 

Her  eyes  asked  a  question.  Looking  over  the  sea 
he  had  answered  : 

"  This  afternoon  your  luggage  will  go  to  the  house 
where  I  am  living.  I  have  told  the  landlady  that  my 
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wife  is  coming."  She  stirred  suddenly,  and  he  went 
on  quickly  :  "  It  has  been  impossible  to  arrange  our 
wedding  before  to-night.  I  want  a  friend  of  mine  to 
perform  the  ceremony  and  he  will  not  be  back  until 
about  half -past  eight  to-night.  But  we  need  not 
tell  strangers  this.  You  and  I  will  have  dinner  at 
this  house,  and  then  go  quietly  out  and  get  married. 
Of  course,  no  one  will  know  except  ourselves.  You 
see,  I  have  told  the  landlady,  who  is  rather  in- 
quisitive, by  the  way,  that  we  have  been  married 
some  years.  It  is  wise  not  to  tell  these  people  our 
business." 

She  had  listened  listlessly.  The  plan  seemed  good, 
after  all.  There  had  been  hours  of  sitting  in  that 
narrow,  silent  room  in  the  hotel,  that  had  been  full 
of  vague  forebodings.  In  a  week,  he  said,  they  would 
sail.  To-night  they  would  be  married  quietly,  and 
she  must  give  herself  into  his  keeping. 

The  waters  drifted  by.  She  looked  down  at  the 
scarce-rippled  surface  on  which  the  sun  shone.  She 
wondered,  dully,  why  no  thought  of  that  future 
moved  her.  Once  it  had  been  one  of  the  dreams  of 
girlhood,  to  sail  far  away  on  strange  seas,  to  strange 
places — always,  of  course,  to  come  back  to  that  little 
town  by  the  winding  river. 

She  could  never  go  back  now.  Perhaps  that  was 
why  heart  and  brain  ached  so  dully. 

So  she  said  quietly,  but  with  an  involuntary  sigh  : 
"As  you  wish."  In  that  same  voice  she  might 
have  said :  "  It  does  not  matter.  Nothing 
matters." 
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He  had  frowned  with  a  feeling  of  inexpressible 
resentment,  and  changed  the  subject  lightly  to 
impersonal  topics.  All  the  time,  however,  he  watched 
the  girl  keenly,  alert  for  any  change  of  expression. 
He  was  watching  her  keenly  now,  as  he  said  in  a 
casual  tone  : 

"  By  the  way,  Aarons  has  sent  on  the  letters. 
They  came  care  of  my  private  box  at  the  post- 
office." 

She  started.  "  But  he  promised  to  keep  them  for 
me  until  I  sent  personally  for  them." 

"  He  was  afraid,"  he  said. 

"  Afraid  ?  " 

He  moved  impatiently.  "  It  appears  that  he 
thought  them  of  some  importance ;  he  was  afraid, 
so  he  says  in  his  letter  to  me,  that  his  office  might  be 
burned,  if  it  was  known  that  he  kept  a  priest's 
love-letters  there." 

She  turned  questioning  eyes  on  him.  "  I  do  not 
understand.  How  could  any  one  know  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  The  Church  knows  everything.  What  did  you 
intend  to  do  with  them,  anyway  ?  Destroy  them  ; 
that  is  all  that  can  be  done." 

"  I  had  given  a  promise,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  A  promise  I  must  keep.  I  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  destroy  them." 

"  But  they  must  be  destroyed,"  he  said,  with 
unwonted  harshness.  He  had  never  spoken  to  her 
like  that  before.  "  My  whole  happiness,  my  whole 
future  with  you  is  at  stake  while  they  remain.  Do 
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you  think  I  want  to  remember  that  there  was  once 
another  man  whom  you  loved  ?  As  long  as  those 
letters  are  in  existence  they  will  be  a  tie  that  binds 
you  each  to  the  other." 

"  I  cannot  destroy  them,"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  shook. 

"Then  I  must,"  he  said,  and  drew  something 
out  of  his  pocket  that  flashed  white  in  the  sun- 
light for  a  moment,  ere  it  hurtled  over  the 
shining  water.  The  wash  of  the  boat  caught  it, 
the  water  swirled  over  it.  When  she  looked, 
as  the  boat  tunied  in  its  course,  there  was  nothing 
to  see. 

"  The  letters  are  there,  on  the  sea,"  he  said, 
passionately. 

But  she  looked  up  at  him. 

"  They  were  not  the  letters,"  she  said,  and  again  : 
"  They  were  not  the  letters— 
j^"  They  were,"  he  insisted.    Then  he  took  her  arm. 
"  Come,  let  us  go  inside.     Don't  think  about  it." 
His  voice  was  gentle  now. 

But  she  would  not  move.  Her  eyes  were  on  the 
sea,  on  the  blue  waters  rippling  and  swaying.  She 
only  shook  her  head  when  he  spoke.  A  strained  look 
was  in  her  eyes.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  head  as  if 
trying  to  remember  something. 

He  muttered  something  under  his  breath,  and 
left  her  for  a  moment  or  two.  When  he  came  back 
he  bore  a  steaming  cup  of  tea  in  his  hands  and 
insisted  on  her  drinking  it. 

•'  It  will  do  you  good,"  he  said.     il  The  boat  is 
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turning  back  now  and  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  this 
afternoon.  There  is  your  box  to  be  packed,  new 
things  to  be  bought ;  and  then  the  move  to  the 
suite  of  rooms.  We  will  have  dinner  in  our  private 
sitting-room  to-night." 

The  tea  had  not  helped  her  to  remember.  Indeed, 
it  had  brought  her  back  again  into  that  strange 
shadowy  world  of  blurred  thoughts,  and  false 
peace. 

How  the  next  hours  passed,  Deirdrie  never  knew. 
She  was  hardly  conscious  of  anything  till,  worn  out 
by  the  long  afternoon,  and  the  hurried  packing,  she 
had  driven'  with  Nattleford  to  the  house  which  was 
to  see  the  first  beginning  of  their  married  life 
together. 

There  had  been  a  landlady  who  fussed  about  her 
and  said  kind  things.  Mrs.  Nattleford  looked  tired 
and  ill,  she  remarked,  and  should  go  to  her  room 
at  once. 

Once  upstairs  in  her  room,  the  girl  had  felt  as  if 
the  very  world  slipped  away  from  her.  She  was 
wrapped  in  a  great  weariness.  The  dinner-hour  and 
the  hour  that  was  to  have  seen  her  wedding,  found  her 
wrapped  deep  in  a  heavy,  drugged  slumber.  Over 
the  road,  in  a  boarding-house  opposite,  some  one  was 
playing  a  piano.  The  music  rose  and  fell,  pulsing 
through  the  evening  air.  It  was  the  intermezzo  that 
long  ago,  in  the  little  town  of  Pine  Valley,  Deirdrie 
Hayland  had  composed. 

Woven  in  it  were  the  first  white  thoughts  of  a  girl, 
the  spirit  of  the  bush  and  open  spaces,  the  thrill  of 
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the  coming  of  love,  white  and  stainless  as  the 
Madonna  lilies  that  had  nodded  on  the  altar  of  the 
little  chapel  where  the  girl  had  often  prayed.  And 
the  girl  who  had  written  the  melody  with  its  haunting, 
ever-recurring  cadences,  lay  in  a  drugged  sleep, 
unhearing  and  unknowing.  So  the  night  came. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    RENDING   OF   THE   VEIL. 

THE  telephone   bell  rang  sharply  in   the  hall. 
It  sounded  clearly  in  the  room  beyond,  where 
Deirdrie   Hayland  sat.     Through  the  wide- 
open  windows  a  glare  of  golden  light  streamed  out 
of  the  darkness,  and  fell  brightly  on  the  folds  of  her 
grey  gown,  but  mercifully  left  her  face  in  shadow. 
A  voice  called  her  name  at  the  door,  and,  with  a 
preliminary   tap,   one   of   the  maids   of  the  house 
entered. 

"  Some  one  is  calling  on  the  'phone  for  Mr. 
Nattleford,  ma'am.  It  is  a  trunk  call  from  one 
of  the  adjacent  states,  I  think."  She  thought,  as 
she  went  out,  how  ghost-like  the  girl  by  the 
window  looked. 

"  An'  him  going  out  early  this  morning  to  the 
races,"  she  confided  to  her  mistress  in  the  kitchen, 
"  an'  leaving  her  there  so  lonely-like.  What  does  he 
expect  her  to  do  with  herself  all  day,  and  her  a 
stranger  ?  " 
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The  imperative  summons  of  the  telephone  dragged 
the  girl  from  the  room.  Mechanically  she  lifted 
the  receiver.  An  impatient  voice  spoke  at  the 
other  end. 

"  Is  Nattleford  not  in  ?  Well,  please  take 
this  message.  There  is  an  important  telegram 
lying  at  the  post-office,  waiting  his  reply.  It  is 
most  urgent.  And  ask  him  if  he  can  come  back 
straight  away,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  end  of 
the  week." 

Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake.  Nattleford 
had  not  been  going  back  to  Marlton  City  at  all.  Only 
that  morning  had  he  told  her  that  their  passages 
were  booked  to  England,  that  they  sailed  in  a 
few  days,  and  that  she  could  not  go  back  on 
her  word. 

She  found  her  voice  saying  :  "Is  he — not  going — 
to  England,  then  ?  " 

"  Never  heard  of  it,"  said  the  voice,  then  quickly  : 
"  Who  is  speaking  ?  " 

But  she  hung  the  receiver  up,  and  went  back  to 
her  room. 

She  stood  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  her  face 
hidden  on  her  arms.  There  was  no  lucid  thought 
in  the  hopeless  tumult  of  her  mind  for  the  moment, 
but  through  the  confused,  unfathomable  darkness 
about  her,  a  shining  spear  of  suspicion  began  to 
pierce. 

The  girl  lifted  her  head  and  stared  with  dry, 
burning  eyes  around  the  room.  Oh,  it  could  not  be 
true  !  It  could  not  possibly  be  true  !  But  one  thing 
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after  another  trailed  in  a  leering,  ghostly  procession 
past  her.  There  came  back  the  memory  of 
vague  forebodings  and  distrust,  a  certain  shiftiness 
in  Nattleford's  eyes.  And  he  had  lied  to  her  this 
morning  :  she  knew  he  had  lied. 

From  the  next  room  there  came  the  pleasant  rattle 
of  the  morning  tea-tray.  The  landlady,  of  a  far 
different  type  from  that  which  the  girl  had  hitherto 
known,  had  sent  in  a  fresh,  steaming  cup  of  coffee, 
because  Mrs.  Nattleford  looked  so  ill. 

The  girl  drank  it  gratefully :  it  cleared  away 
the  fog  from  her  brain,  if  only  for  the  moment. 
It  gave  a  clear  space  for  thought,  and  suspicion 
grew. 

She  went  out  of  the  house  and  made  her  way 
to  the  post-office,  impelled  by  something  stronger 
than  herself.  To-day  there  was  no  sunshine. 
The  skies  were  grey,  lowering,  and  heavy, 
threatening  rain.  The  clouds  were  black  above 
her  head. 

In  the  telegraph-office  she  asked  for  the  telegram, 
repeating  the  urgency  of  the  telephone.  The 
attendant  looked  at  her  sharply  and  asked  her  name. 
Mechanically  she  answered,  giving  the  name  that 
yesterday,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  hers. 

The  boy  at  the  counter  handed  her  the  telegram, 
carelessly  open.  On  the  way  home,  and  again  in  the 
security  of  her  room,  she  read  it. 

It  was  a  telegram  that  was  worded  deliberately, 
full  of  meaning  to  those  by  whom  it  was  sent,  and 
to  him  by  whom  it  would  be  received.  It  was  full 
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of  meaning  to  the  girl,  too,  although,  apparently,  so 
innocent  at  first  glance. 

"  Have  received  offer  of  thousand  pounds  for 
the  diamonds,  half-share  each.  Shall  I  hand  over 
or  wait  for  your  return.  Come  immediately. 

"  BARKHOFF." 

She  wondered  if  Barkhoff  stood  for  the  little 
Jewish  lawyer  whom  she  had  trusted,  or  if  it 
stood  for  the  Church.  She  saw  very  clearly  now. 
If  the  sender  had  written  "  letters "  instead  of 
"  diamonds,"  the  message  could  not  have  been 
more  clear. 

Breaking  the  stillness  there  came  the  sound  of  an 
opening  door,  and  she  turned  quickly  to  see 
Nattleford  enter.  His  face  was  flushed,  and  he 
breathed  heavily  as  if  he  had  been  drinking.  When 
he  came  nearer  she  was  quite  sure. 

Unconsciously,  she  made  a  step  forward,  the 
telegram  fluttering  in  her  hand.  She  held  it  out  to 
him. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  said.  He  stumbled  a  little 
against  a  chair  as  he  came  towards  her.  His  face 
looked  bloated  in  the  light  that  streamed  dully 
through  the  windows. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  long  moment.  "  They  have 
given  you  a  thousand  pounds,"  she  said.  "  A 
thousand  pounds."  She  laughed,  with  a  queer,  empty 
sound. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  said,  stupidly.     He 
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tore  the  telegram  from  her  outstretched  hand,  read 
it  twice.  His  mouth  twitched  and  set  in  a  sudden, 
wolfish  line,  as  he  looked  up  to  meet  her  watching 
eyes,  full  of  a  strange  light  that  was  half  scorn, 
half  terrible  suffering.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
squared  his  shoulders.  His  mouth  set  firm  and  hard. 
He  reached  out  one  hand  behind  him  and  drew  the 
door  to.  Standing  there  he  looked  back  at  her 
young,  rigid  face. 

His  voice  rang  sharply  in  the  silence  of  the  room. 
"  What  exactly  do  you  mean  ?  You  have  no  reason 
to  say  such  a  thing." 

"  Yes,"  Deirdrie  answered,  quietly.  "  I  have  a 
reason." 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  "  Nattleford  flashed  at  her, 
his  eyes  dark,  his  lip  uplifted,  sneering.  "  What 
reason  ?  " 

"  You  know."  The  girl's  voice  was  tired.  "  You 
know — and  I  know." 

She  began  suddenly  to  walk  the  length  of  the  room 
and  back  again,  and  then  stood  silent  for  a  moment, 
her  head  bent.  The  crafty  eyes  of  Nattleford  watched 
her  keenly. 

"  Don't  be  absurd,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  change 
into  the  gentle  voice  he  had  hitherto  always  used 
when  speaking  to  her.  "  You  are  only  imagining 
things,  Deirdrie.  Do  you  not  believe  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  believe  you."  She  spoke  quietly,  but 
the  very  quietness  of  her  voice  lashed  the  man  into 
sudden  anger.  He  saw  then  that  the  veil 
was  suddenly  stripped  from  her  eyes,  that  she  saw 
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very,   very  clearly.      "  I   shall   never  believe   you 
again." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  candour,"  he  sneered.  "  May 
I  ask  what  you  think  you  know  ?  What  you  intend 
to  do  in  any  case  ?  " 

She  answered  neither  of  these  questions.  Perhaps, 
in  her  heart  of  hearts,  she  was  asking  herself  what 
she  had  best  do. 

"  So  you  never  had  any  intention  of  going  to 
England,"  she  said,  slowly.  "  You  laid  your  plans 
well,  you  threw  dust  in  my  eyes  so  well  that,  no 
doubt,  it  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  been  used  for 
purposes  such  as  this." 

"  Did  you  ever  really  think,"  he  interrupted  her 
cruelly,  "  that  I  ever  intended  to  marry  you,  you 
little  fool  ?  "  She  bent  suddenly  before  that.  He 
watched  her  with  that  faint,  sneering  smile  on  his 
lips. 

"  Well,  you  know  now,"  he  said,  in  a  hard,  cruel 
voice.  His  words  were  a  little  blurred  and  unsteady 
with  drink,  and  he  swayed  as  he  stood  by  the  door. 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  is  of  any  interest  for  you 
to  know,  I  am  engaged  to  Barry  Hamond's  sister. 
You  have  heard  of  Barry  Hamond  ?  " 

No,  in  her  world  she  had  not  heard  of  Barry 
Hamond,  the  racing  millionaire.  His  world  and  her 
world  were  far  apart.  She  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  with  scorn  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  is  she,  the  woman  of  whom  you  speak, 
proud  of  you,  knowing  you  do  this  thing  ?  "  Her 
voice  stung  him  into  a  tirade  of  coarse  recrimination 
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and  abuse.  The  thin  veneer  slipped  away  and  the 
man's  commonness  showed  through.  It  was  a 
pitiable  sight.  When  his  coarse  voice  had  died 
aways  he  spoke  again. 

"  So  you  stole  my  letters,  you  and  Jonas  Aarons 
between  you,"  she  said,  and  laughed  again  that 
queer,  empty  laugh  that  had  no  mirth  in  it.  "  And 
you  are  selling  them  to  the  Church  for  a  thousand 
pounds  ?  That  will  be  five  hundred  for  you,  and 
five  hundred  for  little  Jonas  Aarons.  What  will 
you  do  with  it,  the  two  of  you,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  you,  anyway  ?"  he  cried, 
harshly.  His  hands  gripped  on  the  knob  of  the  door 
behind  him. 

She  went  on,  unheeding. 

"  Jonas  Aarons  !  He  will  buy  toys  and  dresses 
and  sweets  out  of  it,  as  well  as  other  things  for 
the  little  children,  for  the  little  innocent,  laughing 

children "  Her  voice  died  suddenly,  then  rose  in 

a  crescendo  :  "  And  I — and  mine,"  she  said,  "  I  and 
mine  ?  " 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  you  are  lucky  to  be  alive,"  he 
said,  roughly.  '  You  needn't  fling  all  the  blame 
on  me.  If  the  Church  had  had  its  way  you 
wouldn't  have  been  half  so  kindly  treated.  They 
wouldn't  have  wasted  time  over  you  as  I  have 
done.  What  does  it  matter  what  you  know  ?  " 
he  ended,  triumphantly ;  "  what  can  you  do  ? 
Nothing  !  " 

"  I  think  I  know  what  to  do,"  she  answered. 
"  I  think  I  know  what  to  do." 

s 
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"  No  one  would  listen  to  you.  Do  you  think  for  a 
moment  they  would  ?  "  he  cried  savagely  at  her. 
"  What  could  you  say  in  face  of  what  the  Church 
can  say  now  ?  "  At  that  she  stared,  her  eyes  wide. 
"  The  Church  would  point  you  out  as  a  fallen  woman 
— a  woman  who  ran  off  with  a  man,  lived  with  him  as 
his  wife " 

"  Oh,  you  lie !  You  lie  !  "  she  said  ;  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

"  It  is  not  I,  but  the  Church,  who  will  lie," 
he  suggested,  brutally.  "  Oh,  the  Church  has 
the  upper  hand  now,  my  proud  lady  !  It  has 
you  in  the  dust,  and  it  will  keep  you  there. 
It  can  make  a  pretty  story  out  of  this,  and  it 
will.  Be  sure  of  that,  if  ever  you  say  aught 
against  it." 

"  Don't  say  any  more,"  she  begged,  in  a  whispering 
voice  ;  "  don't  say  any  more." 

But  he  would  not  be  silent. 

"  And  that  fine  lover  of  yours,  how  he  will  laugh 
when  he  hears  of  it " 

She  lifted  her  head.  She  asked  but  one  question 
of  him. 

"  Does  he  know  ?  " 

Whether  he  lied  or  not  she  never  knew.  He  had 
answered  with  brutal  readiness. 

"  Of  course  he  knows  !  Did  you  think  he  cared  ? 
No,  all  he  thought  of  was  saving  his  own  precious 
skin.  He  knew  the  rest  could  be  safely  left  to  the 
Church." 

She  sat  very  still,  and  her  eyes  traced  the  pattern 
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in  the  scarlet  carpet,  deep  and  red  like  blood.  Only 
one  thing  her  brain  repeated,  over  and  over :  "Of 
course  he  knows." 

Nattleford  looked  at  her  furtively.  He  left  the 
door  and  came  over  to  her,  with  an  attempt  at 
friendliness.  Perhaps  he  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  his 
coarse  and  drunken  outburst ;  perhaps  he  was 
afraid  that  in  the  moment  of  anger  he  had  said  too 
much.  The  money,  he  remembered,  was  not  in  his 
hands  yet. 

"  Look  here,"  he  began  with  simulated  gentleness. 
"  You  are  caught  in  a  trap  and  there's  no  getting 
out  of  it,  save  in  two  ways,  and  the  first  won't  appeal 
to  you,  I  guess.  I  was  told  to  inform  you  that  the 
door  of  the  Church  is  open  to  you,  under  certain 
conditions."  She  looked  at  him  with  unfathomable 
eyes.  "  I  suppose  they  would  make  a  nun  of  you," 
he  said,  jocularly.  "  Rather  dreary,  that  sort  of  life, 
I  guess." 

He  came  nearer,  looked  at  her  unnaturally  quiet 
face,  at  the  enigmatical  eyes  watching  him. 

"  The  other  way,"  he  said,  "  is  much  more 
pleasant.  And  I'll  see  that  nothing  is  done  to 
hurt  you  while  you're  under  my  care ;  take  it 
from  me.  The  Church  won't  care  to  go  up  against 
me  in  a  hurry." 

The  full  horror  of  his  meaning  came  to  her 
slowly.  She  had  been  sitting  there,  wrapped  in 
that  unnatural  quiet,  wearing  still  the  coat  and 
little  hat  that  she  had  donned  to  go  to  the]'post- 
office. 
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"  You  see,  I've  got  to  marry  the  Hamond  woman," 
he  said ;  "  but  I  don't  care  for  her.  She's  not  young, 
and  her  hair  and  teeth  are  not  her  own."  He 
chuckled  at  his  own  coarse  wit.  "  But  the  money 
is  there,  and  that  is  the  main  thing  nowadays.  It 
was  all  lies  that  I  told  you  about  having  money 
of  my  own.  I  haven't.  I'm  only  a  racing 
agent.  But  I'll  make  money  enough  for  your 
standing." 

Under  the  steady  stare  of  her  eyes  he  drew  himself 
steadily  erect  for  a  moment.  She  rose,  too.  Straight 
and  tall,  she  stood  in  front  of  him,  and  now  the  colour 
burned  like  fire  in  her  cheeks. 

He  lurched  forward,  made  as  if  to  take  her  in 
his  arms;  but  suddenly  her  hand  flashed  out, 
the  hand  with  the  little  ring  that  Martin  Frayley 
had  once  given  her.  It  struck  hard,  for  all  her 
weakness. 

Abruptly  he  let  her  go,  shaken  by  a  storm  of 
passion  and  anger  ;  and  in  a  moment  she  had  gone. 
The  door  slammed  behind  her.  He  heard  her  hurry- 
ing steps  in  the  room  beyond,  the  clanging  of  the 
hall  door. 

She  had  gone  out  into  the  rain  and  the  storm,  the 
wet  wind  in  her  face,  blinding  her  as  she  ran.  She 
thought  only  of  escape  from  that  room  and  from  him. 
Clutched  close  to  her  breast  she  carried  unconsciously 
two  things,  one  of  which  at  least  made  escape  easy, 
the  crumpled  telegram  and  the  little  shabby  purse 
with  the  few  shillings  he  had  insisted  on  her  taking 
as  pocket  money. 
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"  But  she  will  come  back,"  he  said,  and  he  shook 
his  fist  at  the  closed  door.  "  She  will  come  back 
to-night  and  she  shall  go  on  her  knees  to  me 
for  this." 

But  the  night  passed  and  she  did  not  come. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE     WAY    OF     ESCAPE. 

in,"     said     Jonas    Aarons    pleasantly. 
He  laid  down  his  pen,  and  nibbed  his  hands 
together   in  anticipation    of   a    new  client. 
He  had  given  orders  that  morning  that  otherwise  he 
was  not  to  be  disturbed.     But  it  was  neither  the 
clerk  nor  a  new  client  who  entered. 

Deirdrie  Hayland  stood  by  the  door  and  looked  at 
him.  She  looked  at  him  for  a  long  while,  as  if  she 
saw  him  for  the  first  time,  and  he  squirmed  in  his 
chair  as  he  sat. 

"  Good  heavens !  "  he  said.  '  You  of  all  people  ! 
So  you  are  back  again." 

He  made  as  if  to  rise,  to  offer  a  genial  albeit  a 
somewhat  nervous  hand,  but  something  in  her  white 
face  stopped  him. 

"  Yes,  I  am  back  again,"  she  said.  Her  voice  was 
as  colourless  as  her  face. 

"  Did  Nattleford  come,  too  ?  "  he  asked,  watching 
ner  furtively.  "  I  have  had  no  word  from  him 
as  yet." 

278 
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"  I  know  nothing  of  him,"  she  answered.  "  I 
came  alone,  and  I  came  to  ask  you  only  this,  Mr. 
Aarons.  Why  did  you  do  this  thing  ?  " 

"  My  dear  girl !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  blustering 

way.  His  hands  fluttered  among  the  papers  on  the 
table,  and  his  sallow  face  worked.  "  My  dear  girl, 
I  do  not  understand  you.  What  has  happened  ? 
Why  do  you  look  at  me  as  if  I  had  committed  some 
crime,  as  if  I  had  committed  a  murder " 

"  You  have,"  she  said  slowly.  "  You  have 
murdered  me,  you  and  Nattleford,  as  surely  as  if 
you  had  taken  a  revolver  and  shot  me  dead.  It 
would  at  least  have  been  kinder.  I  came  to  ask 
you  why  you  did  it.  What  had  I  done  to  you  ?  Had 
you  no  thought  of  your  own  little  children,  your  little 
daughters  who  will  one  day  grow  to  womanhood  ?  " 

He  shifted  uneasily,  strove  to  bluster.  "  I  really 
do  not  understand  you.  I  really  do  not.  I  cannot 
have  a  scene  here  in  this  office.  I  am  a  respectable 
solicitor,  well  known  and  thought  a  great  deal  of. 
Your  affairs  and  Mr.  Nattleford's,  if  you  have 
quarrelled  and  parted,  really  do  not  concern  me  any 
longer." 

"  Then — you  have  the  money  already,"  she  said. 
He  did  not  like  the  laughter  that  followed  her  words. 
It  had  such  a  queer,  empty  sound  in  that  quiet 
room. 

"  The  money — what  money  ?  "  he  protested. 

''  Really,  Miss  Hay  land Her  eyes  searched  his 

face. 

"  The  five  hundred  pounds,"  she  said,  and  Jonas 
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Aarons  leapt  to  his  feet.  "  The  five  hundred  pounds 
for  your  share." 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  dapper  little 
lawyer  would  have  a  fit.  Involuntarily  his  hand 
had  flashed  to  one  of  the  drawers  of  his  desk,  and  she 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  comprehension. 

"  So  you  haven't  parted  with  the  letters  yet  ?  " 
she  said.  "  Well,  perhaps  you  are  wise.  The 
Church  is  better  at  collecting  money,  than  paying 
it  out." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,"  he  said,  angrily. 
"  Only  that  in  some  absurd  way  you  are  reflecting  on 
my  character  as  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman." 

He,  too,  like  Nattleford,  had  changed,  had  taken 
on  a  different  aspect. 

"  I  do  not  question  your  claims  to  be  a  lawyer," 
she  answered  steadily.  "  My  knowledge  of  the 
fraternity  has  necessarily  been  limited.  I  should 
say  that  you  were  a  most  astute  member  of  the 
profession." 

"  I  will  not  be  insulted  here  in  my  own  office," 
he  broke  out  in  anger.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  can 
give  you  in  charge  for  this  sort  of  thing  ?  I  will  not 
have  it.  An  absurd  thing  to  say  I  have  anything 
belonging  to  you  !  They  are  in  the  sea,  you  saw 
them  go." 

"  So  he  told  you  that,"  she  said,  and  laughed. 
"  Ah,  I  have  been  a  fool  in  many  things  !  He,  he  and 
you,  thought  me  such  a  fool  that  I  could  believe 
anything.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  do,  and  you  two 
should  be  proud  of  it  till  the  day  you  die,  to  take 
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the  life  of  a  delicate,  helpless  creature  in  your  hands, 
and  to  break  it.  To  betray,  as  Judas  betrayed,  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  pieces  of  silver."  She  looked 
over  to  the  mantelshelf  where  once  the  portrait 
of  the  little  children  had  stood.  Her  voice  rang  in 
the  room. 

"  Sons  of  Iscariot,"  she  said.  "  Sons  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  betraying  as  Judas  betrayed.  Ah,  Jonas 
Aarons,  you  are  of  your  race  !  The  blood  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  the  betrayer,  is  in  you  also." 

She  lifted  her  hands  high,  as  an  Irishwoman  lifts 
them  when  she  is  about  to  utter  a  curse.  For 
Deirdrie  was  of  Ireland,  although  she  had  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  light  of  day  in  another  land.  The  Jew 
shrank  superstitiously  before  her.  For  a  long 
while  afterwards  he  remembered  her  words. 

"  But  punishment  will  come  to  you,"  she  said. 
"  To  you  and  yours.  The  money  you  take  as  the 
price  of  my  betrayal  will  do  you  no  more  good  than 
the  pieces  of  silver  did  Judas  Iscariot.  While  such 
men  as  you  live,  the  Church  and  all  the  darkness 
therein  will  thrive  from  generation  to  generation  as 
long  as  Mammon  is  god  of  the  souls  of  men. 

"  Punishment  will  come  to  you — and  to  Nattle- 
ford.  It  may  be  late  in  coming,  but  it  will  come — 

and  your  little  children Suddenly  her  hands 

fell  to  her  sides. 

The  passionate  Irish  blood  surged  in  her  veins, 
but  she  could  not  curse  the  little,  laughing  chil- 
dren. And  to  Jonas  Aarons,  in  the  pause  that 
followed,  there  came  a  still  voice  that  said  unto  him  : 
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"The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the 
children " 

He  saw  it  written  in  letters  of  fire  for  the  moment. 
He  heard  his  own  voice  saying  : 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

At  the  door,  passing  out,  she  turned.  She  looked 
at  the  room  and  at  him  as  one  who  looked  for  the 
last  time.  The  walls  of  her  world  had  tumbled  in 
ruins  about  her.  This  thing  that  men  called  Life 
was  a  lie  and  a  sham.  All  that  one  believed  in  was 
but  a  myth,  the  jargon  of  fools. 

She  said  to  him  what  she  had  said  to  Nattleford. 

"  I  think  I  know  now  what  to  do,"  she  said.  "  I 
think  I  know  what  is  best  to  do." 

Then  the  door  shut  behind  her. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

A       SCRAP     OF      PAPER. 

''  1 T7HAT  is  your  name  ?  "  said  the  shock-haired 
»  »  young  doctor  insistently.  "What  is  your 
name  ?  " 

He  bent  low  over  the  narrow  screen  bed  at 
one  end  of  the  women's  casualty  ward  and  repeated 
his  question.  The  quiet  figure  on  the  bed  made  no 
movement. 

Far  away  through  dim,  encircling  mists  of  un- 
consciousness there  came  to  her,  may  be,  the  thin 
calling  of  a  monotonous,  persistent  voice  from  a  far- 
off  world  that  no  longer  held  any  meaning,  asking 
insistently  a  question,  that  had  no  meaning. 

The  voice  came  again,  like  to  waves  swirling 
sullenly  about  her,  beating  now  dully  but 
insistently  against  her  brain,  dragging  her  merci- 
lessly away  from  a  dim  world  of  sleep  and  forget- 
fulness. 

Great  hands,  octopus-like,  began  to  drag  her  forth 
on  to  a  long  road,  down  which  a  narrow,  persistent 
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light  streamed — a  long  road  that  was  torture  to 
weary  feet  and  wearier  brain. 

For  one  moment  she  saw  herself  as  a  tiny  speck  of 
black  moving  aimlessly  but  swiftly  along  to  that 
sharp  pin-prick  of  light  that  was  Life. 

The  voice  ceased  and  the  road  crumpled  up  suddenly 
as  a  spring  blind.  The  light  flickered  as  in  a  wind. 

With  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  the  young  hospital 
doctor  nodded  resignedly  to  the  little  night-nurse. 

"  Bring  the  light  nearer  .  .  .  and  the  battery, 
nurse.  Heavens,  how  hot  it  is  in  here  !  This  ward's 
just  like  an  oven  .  .  .  Damp  the  electrodes  of  the 
battery  ..." 

He  began  to  grumble  audibly  as  he  moved  towards 
the  window,  pausing  for  a  second  to  fling  it  wider  to 
the  night. 

"  The  heat  of  this  summer  is  enough  to  kill  one, 
without  an  epidemic  of  suicide-cases.  We've  lost 
the  last  two — and  now,  this  one " 

He  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders.  "  There  seems 
a  chance,  however,  if  we  can  take  it.  If  we  could  only 
rouse  her  now  .  .  .  ' 

His  voice  died  away  as  he  looked  out  at  the  starry 
sky,  the  black  bulk  of  city  factories  and  many  houses 
flung  against  it. 

Down  below  in  the  city  streets,  the  lamps  were  lit, 
the  trams  rumbled  noisily  by,  and  a  merry  crowd  of 
theatre-goers  was  streaming  into  the  pleasure 
haunts  of  the  city.  Somewhere  near  a  band  was 
playiug. 

The  nurse  ran  the  white  trolley  forward  and  swung 
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the  electric  light  into  position  over  the  bed,  She 
turned  the  heavy  head  of  the  patient  on  the  pillow 
so  that  the  light  fell  on  the  white  face  and  closed 
eyes. 

Over  at  the  window  the  doctor,  both  hands  thrust 
thoughtfully  in  his  trousers  pockets,  was  humming 
blithely  the  tune  the  band  was  playing  in  the  City 
Gardens  by  the  sea  ;  perhaps  one  girl  who  mattered 
most  would  also  be  listening  to  it,  wondering  why  a 
certain  young  doctor  was  an  hour  late. 

"  Always  my  luck,"  muttered  the  young  doctor 
moodily  to  himself.  Until  five  o'clock,  it  had  seemed 
a  certainty  that  he  could  arrange  to  have  that  evening. 
Now  this  case,  and  a  bad  case  at  that,  had  been 
brought  in  at  the  last  moment ! 

He  went  back  to  the  bed  and  looked  down  on  the 
patient  with  a  little  curiosity,  and  a  certain  frowning 
impatience. 

It  was  a  very  young  face,  that  of  this  patient. 
The  hair,  a  tumbled  mass  of  dull  gold,  streamed  in 
long,  tangled  lengths  over  the  pillow,  gleaming  redly 
in  the  unblinking  glow  of  the  electric  bulbs.  A  young 
face  and  far  from  ordinary.  It  might,  if  sorrow  had 
not  so  unmistakably  marked  it,  have  been  at  one 
time  almost  beautiful.  The  long  line  of  throat  and 
chin  was  exquisitely  modelled,  white  and  still  as  if 
in  marble. 

"  H'm,"  said  the  doctor  thoughtfully,  and  more 
interestedly.  A  puzzled  line  furrowed  his  brow. 
That  face  with  its  closed  eyes,  and  the  setting  of 
heavy,  coppery  hair,  brought  him  a  sudden,  odd  sense 
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of  familiarity.  He  racked  his  brain  for  a  moment, 
striving  to  remember  where  he  had  seen  it,  but  the 
memory  persistently  eluded  him. 

The  faint  whirring  of  the  battery  broke  the  silence. 
The  doctor  bent  and  placed  one  of  the  electrodes  on 
the  girl's  bared  bosom. 

The  nurse,  following  his  directions,  took  her 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  the  second 
electrode. 

After  a  little  he  straightened  his  back,  and  glanced 
at  the  little  night-nurse,  still  frowning. 

"  Were  there  any  marks  of  identification,  nurse, 
with  this  case  ?  " 

"  None,  doctor  !  The  card  of  particulars  is  just 
behind  you." 

He  glanced  over  it,  muttering  the  written  words. 

"  No  laundry  marks  .  .  .  age  apparently  about 
twenty  .  .  .  clothes  of  good  quality,  but  well  worn. 
.  .  .  clean  and  neat  .  .  .  boots  almost  worn  through 
.  .  .  unmarked  bag  containing  two  pennies  wrapped 
in  torn  scraps  of  paper.  One  letter,  unsigned  and 
unaddressed,  confiscated  by  police  .  .  .  gives  no 
clue  to  identification  of  case." 

The  young  doctor  nodded  comprehensively. 
"  Starvation,  out  of  work  and  depressed,  apparently," 
he  remarked,  "  and  too  proud  to  beg  .  .  .  Lord, 
some  of  these  employers  who  head  a  public  charity 
and  starve  their  own  employees,  ought  to  be  hung  ! 
Well- 

His  eyes  went  to  the  white,  unconscious  face  on  the 
pillow,  and  then  back  to  the  card  he  held. 
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"  Found  unconscious  by  City  Gardens,"  he  read. 
"  Laudanum  bottle  close  by  ...  brought  in  by  the 
police  at  four- thirty." 

In  the  City  Gardens  !  The  gardens  where  the  band 
was  now  playing  a  rollicking  tune,  where  a  slim  girl 
in  white  sat  and  listened  to  the  music,  and  looked 
many  times  over  her  shoulder  with  a  fine  display  of 
indifference.  The  sound  of  the  band  floated  in 
through  the  open  window  near  the  patient's  bed. 

With  a  resigned  shrug  of  his  shoulders  the  doctor 
bent  to  his  task.  The  faint,  whirring  sound  grew  in 
volume.  Once  the  figure  on  the  bed  made  a  con- 
vulsive movement.  The  breath  rose  in  a  faint 
whispering,  shuddering  sound  ;  silence  again,  then 
the  convulsive  twitching,  the  shuddering,  gasping 
breath  as  of  one  who  has  come  a  long,  exhausting 
journey. 

Slowly  and  uncertainly  the  eyes  began  to  open. 
They  stared  up  unseeingly  into  the  face  of  the  doctor, 
while  at  his  word  of  command  the  nurse  switched  off 
the  current  for  a  moment. 

"  What — is — your — name  ?  "  began  the  doctor 
again.  His  fingers  rested  lightly  but  firmly  on  the 
thin  wrist.  Behind  him  the  nurse  began  methodi- 
cally to  tidy  the  high  locker  that  did  the  double 
duty  of  table  and  cupboard. 

She  picked  up  a  torn  scrap  of  paper,  took  two 
pennies  from  it,  and  placed  them  in  an  envelope. 
The  paper  fluttered  unheeded  to  the  ground.  On  the 
envelope  the  nurse  wrote  in  a  firm,  precise  hand, 
"  Case  X."  She  yawned  as  she  did  so. 
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"  The  battery  again,  nurse,"  called  the  doctor 
sharply. 

Through  the  open  window  by  them  the  music  of 
the  band  came  suddenly  and  more  clearly  as  the 
changing  wind  veered  in  that  direction. 

The  wind,  following  on  the  heels  of  a  hot  and 
exhausting  day,  swept  in  with  a  breath  of  lavender 
from  the  matron's  garden.  It  stirred  the  dark, 
smoothly-brushed  hair  of  the  night-nurse,  and 
played  like  invisible  fingers  on  the  doctor's  heavy 
mop  of  sandy  hair. 

As  he  stood  up  his  eye  caught  the  fluttering  paper 
on  the  floor,  and  he  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  without 
curiosity. 

He  turned  it  over  and  saw  that,  very  faint  and 
barely  legible,  was  a  name  written  in  lead-pencil. 
With  a  glance  at  it,  he  flicked  the  tiny  scrap  of  paper 
across  to  the  nurse. 

He  smiled  tolerantly. 

"That  is  yours,  I  know,  nurse,"  he  said,  and 
glanced  at  the  little  cross  that  she  always  wore, 
pinned  brooch-fashion  at  her  neck. 

She  glanced  up  for  a  moment,  peering  over  her 
glasses. 

"  What  is  it,  doctor  ?  Oh,  that's  only  the  paper  this 
patient's  money  was  in — the  two  pennies,  you  know ! 
There's  nothing  on  it." 

"  But  it  has  a  name  on  it,"  the  doctor  said.  He 
bent  over  the  bed  again.  "  It  has  the  name  of  a 
priest  on  it,  apparently,  so  I  thought  it  would  be 
yours,  nurse.  If  it  belongs  to  the  patient,  then 
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probably  she  is  a  member  of  your  Church  and  the 
priest  has  helped  her  some  time  or  other." 

"  They're  always  helping  people,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,"  the  little  nurse  answered  him.  More 
interest  came  into  her  face  now,  followed  by  a  little 
distress.  "  I  didn't  think  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
would  be  committing  suicide,"  she  ventured,  half  to 
herself. 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Of  course 
they  do  !  What  I  can't  understand  is  how  you  missed 
seeing  the  name." 

"It  is  not  very  legible,"  she  protested.  "  The 
day-nurse  said  there  was  nothing  on  the  paper.  I 
was  quite  sure  there  was  nothing  on  it." 

"  Perhaps  then  it  is  spook-writing,"  remarked  the 
doctor  sarcastically.  "  If  I'd  found  that  an  hour 
ago  it  might  have  been  the  means  of  rousing  her. 
She  hasn't  made  the  slightest  voluntary  effort  to 
recover." 

He  leaned  over  the  patient  and  slowly  and  in- 
sistently spoke  in  her  ear  the  words  that  were  written 
on  the  paper.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  nurse 
straightened  herself  suddenly,  staring. 

In  the  corridor  outside,  a  telephone  bell  rang 
sharply.  There  was  the  sound  of  a  voice  answering 
softly,  then  a  call.  The  doctor  went  with  alacrity 
to  answer  it. 

"  Just  keep  on  with  that  battery,  nurse,"  he  said 
blithely.  "  I'll  only  be  a  second." 

But  the  second  passed.  In  the  corridor  outside 
the  doctor  seemed  to  be  holding  an  animated 
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and  pleasing  conversation  with  some  invisible 
person. 

The  girl  in  the  bed,  lying  there  wrapped  in  the 
hideous  blue  striped  gown  of  the  City  Hospital, 
opened  her  eyes  suddenly  with  a  long,  shuddering 
sigh,  and  stared  up  at  the  little  nurse. 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  said  the  nurse  in  a  strange 
voice. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  vacantly,  and  her  eyes, 
large  and  very  blue,  drifted  over  the  plain  face  of 
the  nurse,  then  fastened  on  the  little  cross  the 
nurse  wore. 

"  Tell  me  your  name,  dear,"  the  little  nurse  was 
saying.  She  took  off  the  cross  and  held  it  up  before 
the  filming  eyes.  "  You  will  want  your  people  .  .  . 
some  one  .  .  ." 

The  girl  on  the  bed  seemed  to  make  one  final  effort. 
Her  lips  fought  for  speech,  found  words,  in  incoherent 
murmuring. 

"  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done."  The  words 
came  with  great  labouring  breaths  forcing  them 
forth.  The  little  nurse  had  to  bend  low  to  hear  them. 
"  For  the  sake  of  ...  for  the  sake  of  .  .  ." 

The  words  tailed  off  and  broke,  but  not  before  the 
little  nurse  had  heard  and  understood. 

There  was  sudden  silence.  Across  it,  outside 
in  the  corridor,  came  the  young  doctor's  voice,  eager, 
explanatory. 

"  So  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  dearest  .  .  . 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances." 
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Inside  the  ward  a  little  Irish  nurse,  white  of  face, 
tore  a  scrap  of  paper  to  pieces  and,  stepping  to  the 
open  window,  scattered  them  to  the  winds  of  the 
world. 

Then  she  ran  to  the  door  calling  : 

"  Doctor — doctor — quickly  !  " 


The  young,  red-haired  doctor  whistled  cheerily  as 
he  went  out  of  the  great  building  of  the  House 
of  Pain.  A  moment,  and  he  had  passed  out  of  the 
gates,  and  the  city  caught  him  up. 

In  the  green  gardens  by  the  river  that  flows 
through  the  city  and  onwards  to  the  great  murmuring 
sea,  he  and  the  One  Girl  in  the  world  walked  and 
laughed  happily  as  they  spoke  of  the  future. 

They  sat  on  the  grassy  slope  by  the  river,  where 
the  willows  bent  low  over  the  water,  and  watched 
the  lights  twinkling  through  the  trees,  with  golden, 
dappled  reflections  quivering,  lengthening,  and  short- 
ening as  the  tide  ebbed. 

Sitting  there,  they  said  to  each  other  the  things 
that  lovers  have  whispered  from  time  immemorial 
and  will  whisper  while  life  lasts,  the  sweet  sacred 
things  of  life  and  love. 

Over  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  roar  of  the  city 
rose  and  fell,  the  great  voice  of  progress  calling,  ever 
calling. 

On  this  side,  where  the  grass  grew  green  and  deep 
to  the  glimmering  water's  edge,  the  roar  of  the  city 
seemed  remote,  a  world  apart.  They  sat,  as  it  were, 
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in  a  little  space  that  held  only  them,  a  space  that  was 
fenced  by  the  wonder  and  sweetness  and  the  sacred 
silences  of  love. 

The  great  dark  bulk  of  the  hospital  lifted  itself 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  beyond,  but  neither  saw  it. 

In  one  of  the  wards  it  was  very  still. 


EPILOGUE. 

A  BEE  droned  sleepily  among  the  tall  hollyhocks 
by  the  garden  fence.  Somewhere  in  the  trees 
that  bordered  the  street  of  the  little  town  a 
blackbird  was  warbling  joyously.  The  sunshine 
danced  on  the  road,  on  a  group  of  school  children  who 
played  happily.  The  flash  of  red  and  blue  and 
fading  pink  of  their  dresses  flung  colour  into  the 
quiet  street.  A  vagrant  wind  rustled  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  and  stirred  the  tall  hollyhocks  by  the 
paling  fence  that  guarded  Hayland's  house.  The 
white  muslin  curtains  fluttered  in  the  little 
breeze. 

Mrs.  Hayland  lifted  her  head  from  the  exquisite 
altar-clotk  she  was  embroidering.  Her  needle 
paused  fy  a  moment.  She  thought  she  had  heard 
the  gate  leading  into  that  strip  of  garden  open,  a 
step  on  the  flagged  walk. 

It  was  only  a  sudden  gust  of  the  wind  it  seemed,  and 
she  bent  over  her  work  again ;  the  shining  needle 
with  its  golden  thread  flickered  in  and  out  of  the  altar- 
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cloth  and  the  letters  she  was  embroidering  in  the 
central  cross. 

The  sunlight  outside  fell  on  the  stone-flagged  path, 
on  the  patch  of  garden  where  the  red  and  white 
hollyhocks  struggled  bravely  for  existence.  A  bee 
came  sailing  in,  buzzing  drowsily,  and  drifted 
over  a  bowl  of  wild  flowers  on  the  table,  over  the 
scarlet  geraniums  flowing  out  from  their  long  narrow 
box  on  the  white  hearthstone,  then  out  again. 

Again  the  gate  opened,  as  if  a  hand  had  lifted  the 
latch.  The  old,  half-blind  dog  who  lay  asleep  on 
the  flagged  path  raised  its  head  and  made  a  faint 
whinnying  sound.  It  seemed  to  disturb  Mrs.  Hay- 
land.  It  was  a  long,  long  time  since  she  had  heard 
the  old  house-dog  make  just  that  sound.  She  put 
down  her  work  hurriedly,  and  with  her  lips  set  in  a 
firm  line,  went  to  the  window.  Her  hands  shook 
a  little.  Once  long  ago,  Rover  made  only  that 
sound  in  greeting  one  person — one  child  of  that 
house. 

The  gate  still  swung  wide,  and  on  the  grey  flag- 
stones Rover  watched  it  with  reflective,  patient  eyes. 
The  lazy  quiet  of  the  early  afternoon  lay  over 
everything. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  wind,"  said  Mrs.  Hayland 
to  herself.  "  The  gate  wants  a  new  latch." 

When  she  stood  in  the  light  of  the  window  one  saw 
how  plainly  the  grey  threads  showed  in  her  hair. 
She  was  almost  white. 

She  went  back  to  her  chair.  As  she  lifted  the 
work,  holding  it  at  arm's  length  and  examining  it 
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critically,  one  saw  that  it  was  almost  finished.  There 
was  a  cross  in  gold  thread,  exquisite  in  its  delicate 
outline  and  rich  embroidery,  and  in  the  centre, 
raised  heavily,  were  three  letters  Mrs.  Hayland  was 
embroidering — "  I.  H.  S." 

The  old  house-dog  came  in.  It  looked  up  at  her 
inquiringly,  and  then  around  the  room  as  if  seeking 
something,  and  whined.  It  made  a  prolonged  tour 
of  the  room,  walking  slowly,  almost  as  if  following 
invisible  steps.  Suddenly  it  came  close  to  her  and 
howled  dismally,  looking  up  into  her  face. 

"  Go  away,  Rover !  Go  away  at  once  !  "  Mrs. 
Hayland  stamped  her  foot,  softly  lest  the  sick  man 
in  the  next  room  should  be  wakened.  She  chased 
the  dog  out  of  the  room,  out  into  the  strip  of  garden 
and  closed  the  gate  decisively  after  him.  He  crouched 
on  the  ground  a  few  yards  away  watching  her  with 
wistful  eyes,  whining  softly. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  is  coming  over  that 
dog,"  said  Mrs.  Hayland,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  shall 
have  to  have  him  put  away.  It  would  be  a  kindness, 
and  he  is  getting  on  my  nerves  lately.  Whatever 
is  the  matter  with  him  to-day  ?  " 

For  as  she  turned  at  the  door  the  dog  had  come 
back  to  the  gate.  His  eyes,  almost  human,  were 
alert,  watching,  looking  beyond  her.  Mrs.  Hayland 
turned  abruptly  and  went  indoors,  vaguely  troubled. 

There  came  a  perfunctory  knock  at  the  front  door 
followed  by  footsteps  ere  she  had  scarcely  seated 
herself. 

"  It  is  the  good  Father,"  said  Mrs.  Hayland  to 
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herself.  She  looked  up  quickly  and  smiled  her 
welcome  as  the  priest  came  in. 

"  How  cool  it  is  in  here,  out  of  the  sun,"  he  said. 
"  And  how  are  you,  Mrs.  Hayland  ?  I  thought  I'd 
call  in  passing  and  see  how  you  all  are.  Any 
change  ?  " 

"  None,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Hayland  is  sleeping. 
He  seems  to  sleep  a  great  deal  of  late." 

He  nodded.  He  went  over  to  the  window  where 
the  white  curtains  danced  in  the  breeze.  The  scent 
of  thyme  blew  in.  He  looked  at  the  strip  of  garden 
critically,  the  pallid-stemmed  hollyhocks,  and  the 
dying  fuchsias. 

"  I  don't  think  you'll  ever  get  anything  to  grow 
there,"  he  remarked. 

"  No,  Father,"  agreed  Mrs.  Hayland.  She  folded 
up  her  work,  preparatory  to  making  him  a  cup  of 
tea.  "  We  intend  to  build  a  spare  room  or  a  shed 
there  next  year,  and  utilise  the  space." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  that  dog  ?  "  he  said, 
when  she  came  back  with  the  tea-tray.  "I've  been 
watching  him  for  some  minutes.  He  seems  to  be 
alternately  whining  and  wagging  his  tail,  almost  as 
if  some  one  were  petting  him.  Then  he  lies  down  for 
a  second,  and  jumps  up  again  as  if  he  heard  somebody 
calling  him.  Rather  queer  !  Just  look  at  him  now." 

But  Mrs.  Hayland  was  busy  with  the  tea-tray. 
The  cups  rattled  as  she  set  them  in  place  on  the  white, 
linen  cloth. 

"  He  is  getting  old — and  troublesome,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice.  "  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  shut 
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him  out  of  Mr.  Hayland's  room.  He  is  always  in 
there,  and  quiet  enough  then.  Only  now  and  again 
does  Rover  get  like  this.  He  is  very  strange  to-day." 

The  good  father  looked  keenly  at  her  as  she  bent 
over  the  tray,  but  said  nothing.  He  turned  abruptly 
from  the  window. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Eileen  lately  ?  "  he  asked 
casually.  He  sat  down  by  the  table,  and  leisurely 
stirred  his  tea.  "I  suppose  she  is  having  the  time 
of  her  life.  How  does  she  like  England  ?  " 

"  She  just  loves  it,  Father."  A  flush  came  into 
Mrs.  Hayland's  face.  Her  eyes  brightened. 
"  Especially  London.  She  has  made  so  many  friends 
and  having  such  a  happy  time.  And — she  says  she 
will  have  some  special  news  to  tell  me  by  next  mail." 

The  priest  nodded.  "  Ah,  well,  I've  been  expect- 
ing that  !  I  think  it  will  be  the  young  man  she  wrote 
to  me  about  some  time  ago.  He  was  paying  her  a 
great  deal  of  attention  then,  I  gathered."  He  laughed 
jovially.  "  A  Roman  Catholic,  too,  he  is,  and  plenty 
of  money.  And  one  of  the  old  families." 

"The  English  Haylands  are  an  old  family,  too." 
Her  eyes  shone.  "  I  am  glad  I  sent  Eileen  now.  The 
change  was  good  for  her  and  she  met  new  people  and 
had  all  her  dreams  verified." 

"  Even  to  the  Prince  Charming,  eh  ?  "  The 
priest  chuckled.  "  Well,  Eileen  won't  be  forgetting 
the  little  parish  church  here  at  the  Easter-offering. 
She  is  a  good  Catholic  girl,  is  Eileen.  Another  cup, 
if  you  please,  Mrs.  Hayland." 

She  poured  out  the  tea  in  silence. 
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"  I  have  been  wondering,  Father,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice  after  a  pause,  and  looking  down  at  her 
hands  clasped  now  in  her  lap,  "  if  I  had  been  wrong  in 
expending  money  on  Eileen  in  this  direction.  I 
wondered  if  I  should  have  given  it  to  the  Church. 
Kept  nothing  back  for — for  worldly  things."  Her 
voice  trembled. 

"  Shure,  ye  did  your  best,"  the  priest  said  gener- 
ously. "  Eileen  will  not  be  forgettin'  that.  She  will 
be  making  it  up  to  the  Church  and  it  will  be  just 
as  if  ye  yourself  gave  it.  Wasn't  it  I  who  did  the 
advising,  anyway  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  Father."  Mrs.  Hayland  paused  for 
a  moment.  She  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him, 
a  little  blindly.  "  I  have  always  tried  to  do  my  duty 
by  the  Church." 

The  curtains  fluttered.  The  mingled  scent  of 
thyme  and  of  the  hollyhocks  was  wafted  into  the 
room.  From  the  house  next  door  there  came, 
across  the  afternoon  stillness,  a  sobbing  sound 
of  a  child  crying  fretfully. 

"  I  have  given  my  boy  to  the  Church,"  said  Mrs. 
Hayland,  and  her  low  voice  shook  a  little,  "  and  two 
of  my  daughters.  There  was  only  Eileen  left  to 
give." 

Outside,  on  the  rustling  hollyhocks,  the  sunlight 
fell  in  soft,  golden  radiance.  The  wind  stirred  among 
the  broad  leaves,  making  strange  lights  and  shadows. 
The  old  dog  whined  by  the  shut  gateway — was  it 
only  he  who  remembered  that  child  of  this  house, 
whose  name  was  never  spoken  ? 
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"  There  was  only  Eileen  left  to  give,"  Mrs.  Hayland 
went  on.  Her  hands  trembled  in  her  lap.  "Bridget 
and  Mary  are  in  the  convent,  safe  from  the  world. 
Only  Eileen  was  left.  Was  I  right  or  wrong  in  send- 
ing her  away  to  her  father's  people  ?  " 

"  Ah,  well !  Ye  can't  expect  them  all  to  be  nuns." 
The  priest  flicked  away  a  crumb  that  had  fallen  on  his 
knees.  "  And  ye  are  having  Masses  said  every 
Sunday,  too,  for  the  children  and  for  Mr.  Hayland. 
Ye  are  doing  your  best." 

"  And  yet — sometimes  I  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied, 
Father.  Is  it  because  I  have  not  given  enough  ? 
Or  is  it  because  that  which  I  have  given  in  the 
dedication  of  my  boy,  my  two  daughters,  is  not 
enough  in  the  eyes  of  God,  to  wipe  away — the  sin 
this  house  brought  upon  the  Holy  Church  ?  " 

Her  voice  broke  and  faltered  suddenly.  She  put 
up  her  hand  in  a  wandering,  pitiful  way,  and  passed 
the  trembling  fingers  mechanically  through  the  waves 
of  her  hair  that  was  almost  white. 

The  parish  priest  rose  hastily.  The  gulf  of  silence 
had  been  spanned  for  an  instant.  For  a  moment, 
in  the  silence,  he  saw  only  the  big,  shadowed  room, 
and  a  girl  in  a  white  frock  sitting  at  the  old  piano, 
her  shining  hair  rippling  to  her  waist.  She  was 
playing  a  haunted,  haunting  tune. 

It  was  only  the  effect  of  the  sun  behind  the  cloud 
for  the  moment,  the  ripple  of  its  reappearance  on  the 
wall  by  the  old  piano,  the  fluttering  of  the  altar- 
cloth  with  its  golden  cross  and  its  golden  lettering, 
"I.H.  S." 
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The  child  in  the  next  house  still  cried,  in  its 
fretful,  sobbing  undertone.  The  sound  came  clearly 
through  the  wooden  walls,  almost  as  if  it  were  in 
this  room.  The  sick  man  in  the  next  room  stirred 
in  his  sleep. 

The  dog  at  the  gate  whined  in  a  strange  way. 
Then  it  stopped  suddenly,  bounded  at  the  gate  and 
began  to  bark  joyously.  Its  tail  wagged  as  if  in 
welcome.  The  priest,  who  had  gone  to  the  window, 
stared  at  it  for  a  moment  of  silence,  then  crossed 
himself  superstitiously. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  I'd  get  rid  of  that  dog, 
if  I  were  you,  Mrs.  Hayland." 

"  He  is  getting  old  and  strange,  Father,"  she  said. 
She  took  up  the  altar-cloth  again,  bent  her  head  over 
it.  "  Yes,  I  must.  We  have  had  him  so  long,  ever 
since  my  boy  was  born.  He — misses  the  children, 
too." 

The  priest  stayed  by  the  window  in  silence  for  a 
little  while.  Then  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  room 
beyond,  opened  it  cautiously,  lest  he  should  wake 
the  sleeper,  and  looked  within. 

Over  the  bed  by  the  window  was  a  black  wooden 
cross,  and  on  it  a  crucified  white  figure  of  Christ. 
Under  it  a  bowl  of  Holy  Water  glimmered.  On  a 
table  near  the  bed  was  a  statue  of  the  Virgin.  On 
the  wooden  block  on  which  it  stood  was  pasted  a 
printed  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written  : 

"  Ask  the  Virgin  and  thou  shalt  receive." 

The  table  with  the  statue  was  arranged  so  that 
when  the  man  who  lay  always  so  silently  in  that  bed 
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opened  his  eyes,  it  should  be  the  first  sight  his  eyes 
should  see.  A  string  of  rosary-beads  was  tied  around 
the  post  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  the  scarlet-flannel 
scapulars  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  were  at 
the  foot.  There  were  "Agnus  Dei's  "  and  "  Bleeding 
Hearts  "  innumerable,  on  the  wall  behind. 

In  the  sitting-room  beyond,  when  the  priest  came 
back,  Mrs.  Hayland  was  taking  money  out  of  a  thin, 
worn  purse.  She  laid  five  shillings  on  the  table  for 
the  priest. 

"  For  a  Mass  for  the  Dead,"  she  said. 

When  he  had  gone  she  took  up  her  work  again. 
The  shining  needle  wove  its  way  in  and  out  of  the 
altar-cloth,  in  and  out,  stitch  by  stitch.  .  .  . 

Outside,  the  sunlight  died  slowly  from  the  strip 
of  garden.  It  shone  yet  on  the  corrugated-iron 
roofs  of  the  shops,  on  the  stunted  red  chimneys  from 
which,  with  a  faint  roaring  sound,  came  ever  and 
anon  showers  of  sparks. 

The  sparks  flew  upwards,  red  and  gold  a  moment, 
and  then  turning  black  and  dying,  but  always  fresh 
sparks  came. 

The  little  town  dozed  in  the  fading  sunshine. 
The  bird  still  sang  in  the  trees  that  leaned  over  the 
wide  street  where  the  children  laughed  as  they  played. 

A  fitful  wind  came  and  fluttered  their  skirts  in  a 
swirl  of  colour.  It  passed  over  the  quiet  house,  over 
the  garden  from  which  the  sunlight  had  gone.  The 
gate  rattled  on  its  latch,  swung  wide. 

Without  a  sound  now,  the  old  house-dog  crept 
through.  It  went  wearily,  as  if  with  age,  and  came 
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silently  through  the  door  that  the  priest  had  left 
open,  into  the  room  where  an  old  man  lay,  his 
patient  face  turned  ever  towards  the  window. 

The  dog  pattered  close  to  the  bedside.  It  lifted 
itself  on  its  paws  and  rubbed  its  head  affectionately 
against  the  hand  that  lay  outstretched  on  the  white 
quilt.  The  prattle  of  the  little  children  floated  in 
through  the  window.  The  damp  nose  of  the  dog  was 
cold  but  soft  as  the  light  touch  of  a  tender  hand — 
a  tender  cold  hand  touching  the  sick  man's  cheek 
wistfully. 

The  old  man,  dreaming,  smiled  in  his  sleep. 


THE   END. 
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